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PREFACE. 



The Discources contained in this volume have been se- 
lected from those preached by their author during the 
last ten years of his life. Of those belonging to an 
earlier period immense numbers were, at various times, 
committed by him to the flames. Of the manuscripts 
which remain previous to 1852 or 1853, some are 
written in short-hand, others in characters so small and 
indistinct as to be almost or altogether illegible ; and in 
many, much of the illustration of the various particulars 
has not been written out. The sermons from which the 
selection has been made have this advantage for publican 
tion, that, having been prepared for reading in the pulpit, 
they are completely written out, and distinctly legible 
to one accustomed to his hand-writing. The editor has 
been guided in the selection by his own judgment on 
their merits, by what he knew of his father's predilec- 
tions, as well as by what he had learnt, at various times, 
from members of the congregation, of the impression 
made by particular discourses when they were delivered. 
He has aimed, also, at introducing a suitable variety of 
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subjects. Many discourses will, no doubt, be missed 
from the present volume, which those who heard them 
might have wished to see printed. But an octavo volume 
has some limits to its capacity; and it should be borne in 
mind that sermons which, from various circumstances, 
make a deep impression when they are heard, are not 
always those which an editor would be justified in sub- 
mitting to the public to be read. As it is, these sermond 
— except that preached before the Synod — appear under 
all the disadvantages of posthumous publication ; they 
were produced in the ordinary course of their author's 
pulpit ministrations ; not one of them was written with 
the view of publication, or finished as his own severe 
taste would, in that case, have demanded ; they are 
chosen from many others equally good ; and they are 
presented here, as they are copied fi:om the original 
manuscript, without any alteration, except where the pen 
had evidently slipped, or some scripture passage had been 
quoted from memory, instead of being written verbatim. 
The sermon preached before the Synod, although pub- 
lished at the time, is, by the courtesy of Messrs. Oliphant 
of Edinburgh, included in the volume. Even those who 
have read it previously will acknowledge the propriety of 
its being introduced here. 

In the preparation of the memob*, the writer of it has 
had to depend, except in the matter of dates, mainly on 
his own recollections, and on conversations with his 
father, during many years, which are still fresh in his 
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memory. He left behind him no scrap of materials for 
biography, except a few jottings of dates, preserved in 
a little book. He never kept anything in the shape of a 
diary. He preserved no letters, except a few treasured 
ones from Dr. Waugh, Mr. Ballantine, and Dr. Balmer ; 
and any correspondence of his own, which the writer 
eonld lay his hands on, is occupied entirely with private 
matters, without a knowledge of which, expressions of 
tenderness and playful sallies would not be understood. 
He felt an aversion to long and minute biographies, and 
the writer is convinced that, in giving a general sketch of 
his life, and dwelling chiefly on its earlier phases, he 
has done what would have been most in accordance with 
his own wishes. He has dwelt chiefly on his external 
history ; and he has left it to the Rev. Dr. Thomson of 
Edinburgh — an intimate friend of Mr. Angus — to enrich 
the volume with some genial impressions of the character 
of his friend. The editor's thanks are gratefully tendered 
to Dr. Thomson, for the readiness with which he under- 
took to render this service. 

A graphic and truthful, and not less afiectionate 
sketch of the author's character from the pen of his 
friend, the Kev. John Peden Bell of Midmar, appeared 
in the United Presbyterian Magazine for December, 
1860. The want of space, and the fact that it may be 
found where it originally appeared, are the only reasons 
why it has not been included in the memoir. One 
passage from it, however, will be found in a note. 
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The writa' has onlj further to add that, for some 
porticiilarB, and for manj valuable suggestions, he is 
indebted to his £aither's only sarriying brother, Mr. John 
Angos, of the Ooieral Blister Qffiee, Somerset House. 
He also acknowledges here his obligations, in that por^ 
tion of the memoir which relates to the History of the 
Secesnon in Aberdeenshire, to a sketch of the history of 
the congr^ation of Craigdam, by the Rev. William 
Turner, its present minister ; to a short memoir of the 
Ber. Alezando- Dick, published several years ago by 
Mr. Ardiibald Courage, Aberdeen; and to a private com- 
munication received by him from Mr. Patrick Watson, 
of Skene Place, Aberdeen. Some particulars respecting 
the history of the United Presbyterian Theological Hall, 
have been drawn from Dr. Cairns^ Life of Dr. Brown. 



R. A. 
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His memory long wtn live alone 
In all our hearts, as moomftil light 
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MEMOIR 



Hbnby Angus was born on the 18th of October, 1794, in 
the town of Inverkeithing, in the western district of Fife- 
shire. His native town is built upon an eminence over- 
looking one of the loveliest bays of the Firth of Forth, and 
commanding extensive prospects both towards the east and 
towards the west. It may be reached from Edinburgh 
either by Queensferry, being about two miles distant from 
the little village of North Queensferry, or by Burntisland, 
from which the road, of about seven miles in length, leads 
westward along the shore by Aberdour, and opens i;p suc- 
cessive views, unrivalled for peaceful beauty, of the noble 
estuaiy with its islands and its bays. The town itself is 
built very much after the fashion of other towns of the same 
age and character. Its principal street is tolerably regular 
and open, possessing some houses of quaint and interesting 
architecture ; while the remainder of the town descends by 
steep and narrow declivities to the harbour. With its air 
of antiquity — ^for it is a Royal Burgh — ^its houses covered, 
now with red tiles, and now with grey mossy slates, and its 
gardens sloping downwards to the bay, it presents from a 
distance an appearance eminently jwcturesque. The country 
roimd it is exceedingly beautiful and fertile, presenting to 
the eye a succession of rich meadows, well cultivated farms, 
wealth of industry, patches of venerable trees. Towards the 
south you look across the Forth to Edinburgh; while, by 
ascending the eminence on the north, the eye is arrested by 
the town of Dunfermline, four miles distant, with the pile 
of its ancient abbey, and the hoary ruins of its palace. It 
was amongst these scenes that his childhood and youth were 
spent, and they doubtless helped to kindle in him that ardent 
love of nature which never left him. At the time when the 
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iobject of this sketch wag bean, InTerkehhiiig was a place 
of Gonsidenble politicml importanoe. The great road bom 
Edinbargh to the Dorth passes through it, and, before raO- 
wajB had diverted the traffic in other directions^ every day 
brought its well-laden and well-appointed Mail and Defiance 
ooachea Bat the coach-horn sounds no more. The burg^ 
has participated in the changes of the last fifty years, without 
being directly benefited by them. It has been left hitherto 
out of the railway net-work, and has sunk in a great measure 
into dulneas and decay. At the time when Henry Angus 
was a boy, the French Rerolution, the accounts of the Beagn 
of Terror, and, subsequently, the dread of Napoleon and ti^e 
threat of invasion, together with the excitements of politics at 
home, — all these things imparted to the common life of those 
Boyal Burghs a considerable degree of animation, and com- 
municated to it impressions peculiar to itself Tlie news of 
a great yictory, the arrival of a number of French prisoners, 
the Yeomanry drill, the musterings of Volunteers, the wild 
festivities of King Greorge's birth-day, the years of scarcity, 
the contested elections, with their violent party strifes 
and other accompaniments, were the principal influences 
which from time to time, broke in upon the quiet monotony 
of places shut out, as Inverkeithing was, from the great world. 
On all these things — ^for they seem to have photographed 
themselves in his memory — ^he was wont familiarly to dwell; 
he had many a spirited picture to paint, and many a humor- 
ous anecdote to tell, calling up most vividly a life, man- 
ners, and associations which have now almost entirely dis- 
appeared Inverkeithing has also an interesting historical 
fSict connected with it, worthy of being recalled in the 
memoir of a Secession Minister. It was tiiere that a forced 
settlement was attempted in the Established Church, con- 
trary to the wishes of the people, in the year 1752, which 
Gillespie and other members of the Dunfermline Presbytery 
refused to carry out, and thus led to the formation of the Re- 
lief ChurcL Before this time, however, as might have beeD 
expected from its proximity to Dunfermline and Stirling 
where Ralph and Ebenezer Erskine preached, the Secession 
had found a firm footing in Inverkeitiiing, which it has ever 
once maintained It was to the Secession Church that the 
parents of Henry Angus belonged, being both members of 
the Burgher Congregation there, which then enjoyed the 
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ministrations of Ebenezer Brown. ^Sis ancestors, both hj the 
father's and the mother's side, had long resided in that dis- 
tiict, thrifty, yirtuous, God-fearing people; several of them 
being substontial farmers in the neighbourhood, for, going 
many years back, we find them cultivating the same fields 
which, passing down to their children and their grand- 
children, are still in the hands of their descendants. Bobert 
Angus, the £i,ther of Henry, was a baker in Inverkeithing, 
a member of the Town Council, which was then self-elect- 
ing ; and, for many years, held the office of Treasurer to the 
burgh. He was a man of great public spirit, was largely 
mixed up with local matters of a public kind, and was a 
zealous adherent of the Whig party, whose cause he served 
with fidelity, both by his time and by his vote. He was 
possessed of great force of character, of earnest convictions, 
strong sense of duty, as well as of a manly, unaffected piety, 
which recoiled instinctively from every pharisaical tendency. 
His memory is revered to this day by those who still live 
to remember him, as a man of the most scrupulous integrity, 
and the loftiest honour. His son was wont to speak of him 
in terms of the warmest admiration and affection. There 
can be no doubt, that from his fistther he derived some of 
those elements which afterwards shone so conspicuously in 
his own character, more especially, a certain sentiment 
which may be said to have partaken of the chivalrous, and 
his fastidious honour : — 



"The finest fl 

Of /iM(ic0 which the human mind can fhune, 
Intent each larking frailty to dlBclaim, 
And guard the way of life from all offence — 
Suffered or done." 

Bobert Angus lived to a good old age ; but the effects of 
a stroke of paralysis with which he was seized, confined him 
almost entirely to his bed for the last twenty years of his 
life. It may have been partly owing to the effects of a long 
illness, but it may also be mentioned as indicating not an 
uncommon feeling in the minds even of the staiinchest Se- 
ceders of those days — and none could have been stauncher 
than he was — ^that, after the voluntary controversy had burst 
upon the church, his son, then a minister in Aberdeen, being 
on a visit to his parents, and having gone into his father's 
sick-room, heg^ to tell him of the great war of opinion, and 



that lie iuiDjsdf lahd %Mkm pert in it, the oUbhhi looked at 
Lim taudonsbr^ zod sud ^doa't tell wMt doily Haunr, cv jaaH 
breftk mjhaatT 

His wi£ty lAbelk Cnwioni the Motko- of Hevr, wms a 
woman of renukricaUe strmgdi of Kud, waimtli of iJGMtion, 
de|>4b of pietT, and gremt noaebKhneaa. It is scared j pes- 
able to describe the ai&ction tint existed between the 
Bftotlier and ^tt son, wbick onlr grew d ee per and stronger 
with time^ and whidi after tlie death of the former £]1 
glowed in the heart of the snrnror. The writer can weQ 
recall bow it dKme oat in her ocraakmal Tints to h»- aon's 
hooae in Aberdeen; for she aiiriii e d her hnafaand sevcnd 
7eaz& There can be no doubt that the chaiacter of fieniy 
Ai^QS was moalded Terr much n|)on his mother^ and that 
he deriTed from her aome of the best qualities of his heart — 
his benevolence, his tGodeniess* and delicacy. It is not 
alwars that a son has two such parents — ^it is not always 
that a son inherits so largely the peculiar exceilenee of eac^L 
Kerer hare parents lired more gratefallr in the memories 
of their £unilT — never have they bad erected to them in the 
hearts of their children a mcmnment to their goodness and 
worth more venerable and kindly. 

The fiunily of these two worthy people^ besides two who 
died in in£uicy, consisted of three sons and two daughters, 
of whom the two dan^ters and one son stLQ survive. Henry 
was the eldest of the family. We have not mnch informa- 
tion to give about his very early yeara He grew np under the 
inflnence of home attachments and home piety. There were 
kind and gentle hands to guide him from his earliest days, 
and it is likely that the seeds of his future moral and spiri- 
tual developement were early deposited in his heart He 
was wont to the last to look back with the most sacred 
emotions on all the associations of his Other's house — the 
parents who were the centre of it^ the old Mends who 
haunted it, the simple and touching incidents of its quiet 
Hfe. The lapse of years and the changes of this world only 
deepened the melancholy pleasure with which he reverted to 
anything which brought up to him all the freshness of his 
boyhood, the genuine and Hndly properties of his first home : 
to his mother's incessant care and to his Other's generous 
affection. His boyhood was indeed the chief reservoir on 
which he drew ever after for pleasurable sensations. 
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We oannot say at what age his school-days commenoed, 
but he must have been very young. He was sent at all 
events to the parish school of his native town. The teaehing 
in that school, during the time he attended it, does not seem 
to have been very comprehensive; and the methods of impart- 
ing what instruction was to be obtained were slovenly and 
inefficient, especially when we contrast them with modem im- 
provements. He afterwards looked back upon the time when 
he was receiving his elementary education there with a feeling 
that no proper attention had been paid to his progress, and 
that justice had not been done either to his capacity or his 
willingness to learn. Personally, however, he revered the 
memory of his teachers. On all the incidents of hia school- 
boy days, and on the feu;es of his school companions, he. looked 
back with kindly interest. And when some old companion 
crossed his path, or when some associate of his earlier days 
whom he haid forgotten, claimed his acquaintance, the writ<^ 
remembers well how his eye used to brighten, and a warm 
shake of the hand was given — how he immediately transferred 
himself to the scenes of the Inverkeithing school, how he made 
many enquiries about class-fellows and their relatives who 
had gone their various ways in life, till his companion — ^it may 
be, old and poor — ^left hirn with his heart lightened and re- 
freshed by the genial reminiscences of his youtL 

But, besides the influence exerted on the mind and cha- 
racter of the boy by his parents, and the training which, 
however imperfect it may have been, he received at school, 
his mind came also imder an influence of another kind. 
That was the relation in which he stood to Eben'ezer 
Brown. His &,ther was not only a member of the church 
under the care of that venerable man, and an admiring 
hearer of him, but he also enjoyed the advantage of his 
close personal friendship. Whether in his father's house, or 
in the manse, where he was a frequent visitor, young Henry 
Angus very early engaged the kind attention and interest of 
his worthy minister. He met also under Mr. Brown's 
roof with many of the great and good men whose piety 
adorned the Secession in those days, and of whom the Dun- 
f^noiline Presbytery, as it was then constituted, possessed a 
goodly share. Here, especially, he came to know John Brown 
of Whitburn, the brother of Ebenezer, and continued ever 
afterwards to be a great favourite with him. It was scarcely 
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possible to be much in the aocietj of sach men as £benezer 
Brown and his ministerial bretluren, without being drawn 
insensibly within the influence of their deep spiritnaJity and 
their heavenly piety. The minister's study, where he sat 
with his Bible and his copy of Matthew Henry's Commen- 
taries for these were his chie^ almost his only companions 
amongst books ; and we have heard that he looked with 
feelings bordering on suspicion, at those stores of ancient 
Commentaries and of pro^e learning which his nephew, the 
late Dr. John Brown, was then b^^nning to gather into his 
library at Biggar, and to employ in the severer exegesis of the 
Scriptures ; his prayers in the fiEunily, remarkable for their 
adaptation, their brevity, and their imctionj the other- 
worldliness of his conversation ; his discourses in the pulpit, 
distinguished for their simple and fervent eloquence ; and his 
preaching in the tent, where he was always in his element, • 
and always flocked to, at the various sacraments in the neigh- 
bourhood, which then drew large crowds along with their 
ministers from adjoining congregations; — ^there can be no 
doubt that scenes and incidents like these, in which Ebenezer 
Brown was the central object, must have contributed greatly 
in giving a bent to the boy's mind, and in determining the 
choice of his profession. We have spoken of changes which 
have taken place in the world since those youthful days; but 
there are also some phases of life which have, to a great ex- 
tent, disappeared from the Church. Although the ministers 
of the Secession were not less laborious, yet the public de- 
mands which were made on their time and energies were much 
fewer than they are now, even in the most secluded spots. 
A great deal of time was given to brotherly intercourse and 
religious conversation in the re-imions of the manse. The 
opportimities of travelling being few, while they shut out a 
minister from much communication with his brethren at a 
• distance, except at the time of the Synod, drew closer his 
ties of friendship with those who lived in the immediate 
neighbourhood, and belonged to the same Presbytery. The 
names of the evangelical preachers who appeared with but 
little variation at all the sacraments of a place, came to 
be familiar as household words in the mouths of old and 
young; their texts were remembered, their sermons were 
treasured up; while they themselves became the objects of a 
simple reverence and love in the hearts of the God-fearing 
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people^ of whose intellectual and spiritual food they were 
in many cases the chief providers. Mr. Brown, on his way 
to assist Mr. Wilson of the Orossgates, absorbed in devout 
musings, and trotting gently on his old pony, with its black 
shaggy hide, and deportment as sober as that of its master, 
and hardly going faster than the women in carts or on 
foot, wending in the same direction, was a subject worthy 
of Landseer. A characteristic anecdote, belonging, how- 
ever, to a period a few years later than the time of which 
we are speaking, may be introduced here, illustrative at 
once of this good minister's character, and of the relation 
in which he stood to his young hearer and Mend. Dr. 
Chalmers, while minister of Kilmany, but afber the great 
change had passed on his views of the gospel, became very 
intimate with Ebenezer Brown ; and they both took a great 
interest in the Bible Society, with one of whose branches 
they were connected. There happened to be some faults 
in the working of the branch society, which induced Dr. 
Chalmers to communicate on the subject, by letter, with 
Mr. Brown. The hand-writing was indistinct and cramped, 
and a message was sent for young Henry Angus to come 
to the manse and read it After proceeding for some 
time, he came to the sentence " after all, we should get on 
very well, if it were not for that confounded indolence." 
« Eh ! Eh !" broke in Mr. Brown, " what's that 1 What does 
he sayl read that again." The sentence was repeated. 
" Does he say confoonded ? T believe he*s a good man, but 
I doot that's some o' the language of Ashdod yet." 

After having received his preliminary education in Inver- 
keithing, it was time for Henry to think of College. He went 
without any intermediate preparation from the pariah school 
to the xmiversity. At that time he knew Latin moderately 
well; but was entirely ignorant of Greek. His training, like 
that of so many, then and now, had been wanting altogether 
as a preparation for anything worthy of the name of academic 
culture j and, from this circumstance, as well as the early age 
at which he entered College — for he was only thirteen, so 
that when he was leaving it he should only have been com- 
mencing — ^he looked upon his education as having been en- 
tirely blundered, and regarded himself as having set out on 
his professional studies with disadvantages for which no 
amount of personal application could compensate. '' I had 
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no education at all,*' he was wont to saj; ''none of us in mj 
daj had anj/' comparing his own time with the immense 
improvement which fiftj years have wrought, both on our 
flchools and universities. And then the state and discipline 
of the imiversities themselves were, to a great extent^ such 
as onlj perpetuated the inefficiency which characterized the 
school ; a system which has thrown away many valuable 
years, and wasted many a promising intellect He often said 
that he felt he might have been capable of far greater things, 
but for the absurd and vicious system of which he was a 
victim. 

On the 18th of October, 1807, Henry Angus set out for 
Glat^ow to enter the university of that city. It was his 
thirteenth birth-day. Of the two southern universities, 
that of Edinburgh might have been thought most likely to 
attract a young man from Fifeshire. But his choice of 
Glasgow was determiued by another circumstance. John 
Brown, the son of Mr. Brown of Inverkeithing, a young man 
of his own age, was also boimd that year for the university ; 
and from some cause, probably the residence of friends thei-e, 
it had been decided that he should pursue his studies in 
Glasgow. It was resolved, accordingly, that the two Inver- 
keithing youths should bear each other company, and that, 
from the parish school where they had been class-mates, they 
should proceed to the same college. To Glasgow, accord- 
ingly, he went. He spent two sessions there, and attended 
the usual classes of Latin, Greek, and Mathematics, under 
Professors Richardson, Young, and Millar. We have men- 
tioned already that he was but ill prepared by any previous 
training for imiversity life ; and along with this his entering 
college at so early an age, held out no very favoxirable pro- 
spect of either a successful or a profitable career.^ The state 
of matters in the university itself seems to have been by no 
means favourable for progress, even had it been entered in 
more auspicious circtmistances. Some of the classes were 
very inefficiently taught One of them, especially, was a 
scene ^f constant con^ion. The floor was covered with 
peas, which the ingenuous youth had discharged at their pre- 
ceptor's head, and after arguments and expostulations had 
been addressed to them in vain, the professor generally 
abandoned the attempt as useless, and began to cry. Out of 
these unpromising materials, hoi^ever, HenryAngus extracted 
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something. He studied welL He wrought industriously at 
the appointed exercises of his varioTis classes. Of the essays 
given out by oiie of the professors, the undertaking of which 
was voluntary, he conscientiously wrote every one. There 
still remains an immense sheet on rollers, containing a com- 
plete exhibition of the regular Greek verb, written out by 
him, with all the flourishes of juvenile penmanship, as a 
voluntary exercise in the Greek class. He also carried away 
with him several prizes for Mathematics. In spite of a sense 
of loneliness which he was wont to describe, in being thrown 
so young amongst strangers, aggravated by a delicate state of 
hesdth, which once threatened to become serious, he formed, 
in Glasgow, the acquaintanceship of several respectable 
famiKes, chiefly in the ranks of the Secession, and drew 
around him, amongst his fellow-students, a few chosen 
friends, whose intercourse formed some of the pleasantest 
recollections of his after life. An interesting relic of these 
Glasgow days remains in a characteristic letter from the 
Rev. Ebenezer Brown, written to his young friend during 
his second session at the University. It is worth preserving 
here. 

Imyerkeithino, February 28, 1809. 

Deab Harrt, 

I saw your father yesterday, who told me that he 
meant to ^rite you to-day ; but as I informed him that I intended to send 
you a few lines, he said that he would defer his letter till next week. 

Your father is in good health, and your mother hath, in a great 
degree, recovered her usual strength. All the rest of the family are 
-well. Few privileges are less thought of than health when enjoyed, yet 
next to the grace of God, it is one of the most valuable. Without it all 
the riches^onours, and pleasures of this world lose their relish. 

Poor Thomas Chapman lies very low. For some weeks he hath been 
lying in a consumption ; and, at this moment, is seemingly dying. No 
comfort for him, but what the God of Heaven is pleased to bestow, 
through the promises of the Gospel. Oh that we were made so wise now 
as to derive our happiness from a source which would not fail us in the 
dying hour ! 

I hope, my young friend, that yon are making progress in learning. 
Long ago, I thought the Mathematics rather a dry study, but knowledge 
of these is sometimes of great use afterward. How do vou love the 
Greek? I remember that, in my younger years, I took pleasure in 
that study. You will, no doubt, read part of the Greek Testament every 
day at home. What would you think of inserting some criticisms on 
2 Cor. iv. 17, in your next letter? The curious figures of the letters 
will surprise your father and mother ; and, perhaps, some of your remarks 
may appear dry; but when I explain that part of your epistle I am 
persuaded they will listen with pleasure. 
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Ton will, DO doubt, be often looldng forward through life, and think- 
ing in what gtation you would wish to act during the time which our 
Heavenly Father is pleased to spare you. I need not tell you that I, and 
I believe your parents also, wish you to be a minister of Jesus Christ — an 
office of all others the most honourable, the most delightful, and by the ' 
Divine blessing, the most useful. But, my dear Harry, judge for your- 
self. Go to the Gk)d of grace and ask his counsel. Blessed be his name, 
he hath allowed, nay, he hath enjoined us to acknowledge Him in all 
our ways, and he hath graciously promised to direct our steps. 

I am happy to find that you associate with Mr. Waddel and our 
John. By your correspondence you may do one another much good. To 
pav a visit to Cathkin, when the weather is good, is exceeding proper ; it 
will be a kind of relief, when you are tired with hard study. * 

Tell our dear young man that we are all well, and are longing to 
hear from him again. We all join in compts. to you and him. 

I see vou visit Mr. Pirie at times ^you will find him a pious, sensible, 
and friendly man. 

Wishing that Grod may make all grace abound toward you. 
I remain, 

your sincere friend, 
Mr. HARBr Angus, EBENEZER BROWN. 

Mrs. Fairlie*s, Curriers Close, High Street, 
Glasgow. 

Having studied two years at Glasgow, he finally left tliat 
seat of learning at the close of the Session, 1808-9, and de- 
termined to prosecute the remainder of his course at Edin- 
burgh. There, in the class of Natural Philosophy, to which 
Playfair had a few years previously been trsmsferred, the 
method was adapted to a far higher standard of attainment 
than he and the great majority of his class-fellows had 
reached, and he derived but little benefit from it But the 
class of Moral Philosophy which he attended in the session 
1809-10, laid hold of his mind, stimulated it while it 
was opening up for the admission of truth, and gave a de- 
cided bent to his taste. It was the last session that 
Dugald Stewart performed any part of the duties of the chair 
which he had filled, with so much good result, for a quarter 
of a century. Mr. Angus used to speak of the appearance of 
the venerable professor, who was now passing away from the 
familiar scenes of his labours, as calling up to him very 
forcibly the image of some of the old Sages of Greeca After 
the Christmas holidays of that session. Dr. Thomas Brown 
presented himself to the class, as Mr. Stewart's substitute, 
and, in May of the following year, was appointed con-joint 
professor. So great*had been the impression produced on 
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Mr. Angus by ihe speculations of the joung professor, that 
he attended tiia class during another session — ^his last at the 
xiniyersity. The lectures of Stewart and firown seem to 
have been almost the only influences from which he derived 
much advantage, throughout the whole of his university 
career. He often afterwatxls complained of the loose super- 
intendence, the want of compulsory examinations, and the 
generally inefficient system, which made a college course to 
so many, and to many in a far greater degree than to himself, 
to be little better tlum a name. Both then and afterwards, 
it is true, by diligent self-culture, he made many scholarly 
attainments. The vigour of his fkculties rose above his early 
disadvantages. His common sense supplied, to a great ex- 
tent, the want of professional rules. But there is an accu- 
racy and exactness of modem scholarship in which he was 
•conscious of deficiency ; the want of it is always severely felt 
in the after pursuit of learning, and in the department of 
theology amongst the rest. There were three things in his 
education which he looked back upon as serious misfortunes 
in his lot, and he used often to mention them for the benefit 
of others — ^his defective preparation for entering the univeiv 
sity, the early age at which he was sent to college, and the 
wretched system which prevailed in the imiversities them* 
selves. Much of these evils is still felt at the present day as 
a serious hindrance to Scottish scholarship and learning; but 
during the last fifty years there have been great reforms, and 
from many of their worst evils the universities of our land 
have now had a happy and auspicious renaissance. 

In August, 1810, between his third and fourth sessions at 
<K>llege, in accordance with the usual practice of Secession 
students, Mr. Angus entered the Divinity Hall of the As- 
sociate Synod. He was the yoomgest student in the halL 
It cannot be ascertained at what time he had resolved to 
apply himself to the study of theology. His college course 
4oes not seem to have been entered on with any definite in- 
tention of studying for the ministry. Neither is anything 
known about iJie state of his mind, up to this time, on the 
49ubject of religion. He seldom divulged, even to those 
whom he admitted to his inmost confidence, the secrets of 
his spiritual experience. He never spoke of any particular 
time as fixing the period of his conversion, or of any in- 
strumentality which had been employed more than another 
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in bringiDg it about That his mind, at diff<»%nt periods, 
passed through many struggles on the deep things of eternity 
and of God, tBe writer knows ; but he is probably to be 
regarded as one of the many on whom religion has laid 
hold insensibly, distilling like the dew, and dropping as 
the rain, at a very early period of their lives ; all the 
facts that are known seem to &vour the idea that, in 
his case, the gentle and gradual method had been adopt- 
ed, out of the variety of ways of divine grace for mak- 
ing a saving impression on the heart That his views 
had become decided for the Gospel and Christanity before 
his determination to enter the ministry, cannot be doubted 
by those who know how incapable he was of preaching what 
he did not believe, or of simulating what he cUd not feeL It 
is probable, however, that other circumstances had also some 
share in directing his attention to the ministry. At one 
time, arrangements had been almost made for his being ap- 
prenticed to a writer to the signet in Edinburgh, but ^ese 
arrangements were brokeu off. An interesting incident was 
often related by him, which he set to the cre<Ut more of his 
father than of himself, although it speaks well for both. It 
occurred while he was still hesitating about his profession, 
and we think even before he had any personal connection, 
even as a member, with the Secession Church. Two politic- 
cal Mends of his £Either of considerable rank and influence, 
happening to call one day, Henry, who was at that time at 
home from college during the recess, came into the room, 
and was asked by them about his prospects in life. *' So, 
Henry, you ajre at college," said one of the visitors, " well, 
if you say that you will become a minister, I shall be happy to 
present you with a living in the Church of Scotland as soon 
as you are ready for it." The young student looked at his 
father, as if wking his opinion. " Henry," said the staunch 
Seceder, or rather the honest man, " you are free to accept 
this offer if you please, but remember that, if you abandon 
your principles for the sake of a living, you are no longer my 
son." That, of course, was decisive of the matter. " Well, 
then," said the other gentleman who was present, **have you 
any objection to wear a red coat T and offered him a com- 
mission in the anny. To this his father had no objection, but 
his mother's tears began to start, fw war was a grim business, 
and th^e was no playing at soldiers in those Peninsular and 
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Napoleon day& "And so you see," he was wotit jocularly to 
aay, ''what between my father and my mother, here I am, a 
•Se^)eder Minister in Aberdeen.'* But he never regretted iJie 
<;hoice which he had made. After applying to the Dunferm- 
line Presbyt^y, and being examined by them on the usual 
subjects, he was admitted to the Hall of the Associate Synod 
in 1810. The Hall was then under the charge of Dr. Lawson 
of Selkirk, and, in accordance with the practice which then 
prevailed of meeting in the place where the professor happen- 
ed to reside, the students were annually assembled for the 
session in that quiet and secluded spot Dr. Lawson had suc- 
ceeded Mr. Brown of Haddii^ton in the chair, in 1787, and 
continued to occupy it till his death, in 1820. Of all the 
chalkges which Mve passed over the Secession Church, during 
the kst fifty years of its progress, some of them originating in 
the two great unions by which its history has been marked, 
there is, perhaps, none which has told so quietly, but power- 
fully, as ^e change which has passed on its Theological HalL 
From the time when Dr. Lawson presided over it, with Jts de- 
fects, which only his great personal influence coidd in any way 
compensate, with the sole charge of some fifty students devolv- 
ing on him, with his limited course of inshnction, the short 
time into which he had to compress his lectures and examina- 
tions, and the necessarily hurried criticisms which were passed 
upon discourses — the publication of a remarkable pamphlet, 
by the He v. John Jameson of Methven, advocating innovations 
and improvements, and sketching out an extensive system of 
reform ; the appointment of an additional professor in 1825 ; 
the ^revision of the whole system of theological education on 
the death of Dr. Dick, in 1833 ; and the completion of the 
new system in 1834, which is substantially the same as that 
which exists at present — are the principal points in the his- 
tory of its progress. Two elements in the original system, 
in which the United Presbyterian Hall differs from that of 
other Ecclesiafitical bodies, are still retained. The one is the 
short session of two months, the fiill term of which, however, 
is now rigidly exacted, instead of being suffered to be reduced, 
as it often was at a former period, to six, five, and even four 
weeksj according to the necessities or caprices of the students, 
whose numbers, from forty or fifty, sometimes dwindled, to- 
wards the close of the session, to twelve or fifteen. The other 
is the employment, as proiessors, of men, who are still in the 
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acttre diicliarge of mhriiitmd duties. But, if this is in some 
ret^Mcts a dimwbscky ithss slso its ocmipensstiiig sd^sntsgeiL 
Dr. LawsoDy who presided orer the HsU when Mr. Ajo^ 
joined it, lires too viTidly in the recollections of the remain- 
ing Hew who sat at his feet» and has been too often described 
by word and pen, to require any lengthened notice from na 
Those of his students who remain cannot ^esk of him with- 
out entJmsiasm. Their love and veneration for him was nn- 
boonded, and the personal influence he exerted on their 
minds has, periiape^ scarcely ever been surpassed by a teachor. 
Dr. John Brown, in some notes appended to his work on 
''the Law of Christ on Civil Obediencey** speaks of his strong 
natural talent^ lus extensive and varied professional lea rning , 
his originality of view, his soundness of mind, his strict in- 
tegrity, his deep devotion, his child-like simplicity, his un- 
affected humility, and kindliness of heart This is all fully 
borne out by those deli^tfhl traditions which have been 
handed down by his student& We can call up a great deal 
more than we can write down of Mr. Angus' reminiscences 
of this kindly teacher of his youth — ^this Christian Socrates — 
to whose more intimate friendship the young student was 
admitted. The spare but venerable form ; the ruddy com- 
plexion; the grey plaid, which he kept always about hun; the 
pipe, in -whose clouds he isolated himself from the world 
around him; the room in the manse where the class met after 
he was unable, in his declining years, to teach in the usual 
place; the prelection from the Bible, which all the time he 
never opened — so intimate was his knowledge of it, both in 
English and in the original, except, perhaps, as he used quietly 
to say, some chapters in the Chronicles; the homely but 
sagacious criticisms ; his general habits, most of them negli- 
gent, and some of them almost eccentric, — ^the putting down 
of these things recalls to the writer many a fireside evening 
which seemed all too short, but is now gone for ever. When 
the subject of this Memoir began to talk of Selkirk and 
Dr. Lawson, there were sure to flow from him some rich and 
racy illustrations of his learning and sagacity, his kindliness 
and humour, round which there was always thrown the halo 
of love and reverence for his memory. Never did his eye 
kindle more brightly, and his conversation flow and sparkle 
with a racier humour, than when he was carrying himself 
away back to the silver Tweed, the Ettrick and the Yarrow, 
the manse and the study of Dr. Lawson. 
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In the days of which we speak there were no railways, 
and the coaches that ran on the great lines of road were 
mostly too expensive fojr the majority of Secession studenta 
Selkirk was generally sought by them on foot ; and, in the 
"beginning of August^ groups of students might be seen, some 
of them with all their worldly goods upon their back, and 
most of them with at least all their equipments for the 
session, carried in very primitive fashion — ^wending their 
way, from north and west, to the pleasant solitudes and the 
green pastures of that small but ancient town. There were, 
more especially, two main lines of road by which the spot 
was reached. The students coming from the west made 
their pilgrimage through Peebles, and then crossed Minch- 
muir, by the hill-road, to Selkirk, generally occupying more 
than one day upon the journey, and most of them experienc- 
ing from year to year, the kindness of two hospitable houses 
that lay on their track, which call up pleasant memories 
to those who still live to remember them — ^those of Dr. Craig 
of Peebles, and Mrs. Scott of Damhead. Many a son of the 
prophets has been welcomed beneath their roof^ to the 
prophet's chamber. The other route, followed mostly by 
students coming from the north, was by the usual road 
from the metropolis. The life at Selkirk was a genial 
and a happy one. Instead of being cooped up in a me- 
tropolis during the two warmest months of the summer, 
they foimd themselves set down amidst the pastoral beauties 
and the breezy uplands of one of the sweetest spots in Scot- 
land. Being the usual school holiday, it was' to many of 
them the only breathing time in a year's hard work in 
teaching. They all knew each other intimately ; for the 
whole Hall numbered at that time only about fifty. Many 
of them lodged together, and all of them came frequently 
into contact in the social life of a small county town. If 
there was not much severe study, there was a great deal of 
enjoyment, and a good deal of innocent, sometimes bois- 
terous fun. The air of Selkirk was fia.tal to melancholy. 
When a number of young men got together in circumstances 
80 fevourable for social intercourse, with walks in the long 
summer evenings, with more extended excursions on the 
Saturdays, with an occasional holiday that they might all 
^o in a body to an ordination in some neighbouring church, 
one can imagine the time not han^ng heavily at all, and how 
h 
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they went back to their schools and labours with fresher 
complexions and lighter hearts. It was an innocent, lights 
some, not unprofitable time. Friendships were cemented 
there which were never broken in this world. Characters 
were formed, and impressions received, peculiar to student 
life under such conditions^ and there went out from that 
unpretending seminary, for the thirty years whose uni- 
form and peaceful process brought its successive companies 
of students to the feet of the venerable teacher, and carried 
them away again, to widely scattered pulpits, and arduous 
labours, and some of them to busy and eventful lives, some 
of the profbundest theologians, and most accomplished 
scholars, and best preachers, that the Secession has pro- 
duced. And to whatever spheres they were called in 
providence, there was one impression which always re- 
mained as fresh as in the early time when it was made, 
there was one point to which their most cherished memories 
converged — the Selkirk HaU, At Selkirk, one session was 
very like another, and of the five that Mr. Angus spent 
there, there is not much incident to relate. We know that 
he made, during that time, great progress in general attain- 
ments, in his acquaintance with IkigUsh literature, with our 
great poets, more especially Milton, whom he admired en- 
^usiastically, and large passages of whose works, both in 
prose and verse, he could repeat. As early, also, as his 
fourth session, he gave evidence of that critical faculty in 
which he always excelled in his preaching, and an exercise 
with additions given in by him that year was highly com- 
mended by Dr. Lawson^ and held up to the students as a 
model of clearness and precision. There is a record in his own 
handwriting of the various discourses delivered by him to 
the Presbytery, and in the Hall, from his first session in 
1810, to his lait in 1814. A sermon on Ecclesiastes, xii 1 — 
" .Remember now thy Creator in the days of thy youth"— 
prescribed to him by Ebenezer Brown, in the Dunfermline 
Presbytery, for delivery in the Hall — ^for that method seems 
to have bben followed then-^-appears to have been the first 
discourse he ever wrote. Besides the record of his other 
exercises before the Hall and Presbytery, his speeches in 
answer to the questions — "What renders Christ precious 
to the believer f* "What are some of those motives which 
should excite Christians to do their utmost that the heathen 
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may be put in possession of the scriptures V* and the Latin 
themes which were still in vogue — we find such notices as the 
following : — " 1810, stopped at Selkirk this year six weeks f 
'^1811, stopped at Selkirk this year six weeks, except 
three days;'* ''1812, stopped at the Hall seven weeks;'* 
"1813, stepped at the Hall six weeks;" "1814, stopped 
at the Hall five weeks." During his third session he 
was chosen Secretary to the Students' Society. In those 
years he also formed some of his closest Mendships, and 
amoi^ his most intimate companions were the late Bev. Mr. 
Brash of Glasgow ; Alexander Waugh, junr., of London ; 
Andrew Elliot of Ford ; with Mr. Law of Lmerleithen, Mr. 
Jack of Dunbar, Dr. Harper, and Mr. Scott of Cambusne- 
than. ' From all these he was widely separated by distance in 
after lifi^ and with some of them he had comparatively few 
oppcntumties of intercourse; but he always spoke of them in 
terms of the warmest regard, and met them with the most 
cordial feelinffs. It was not till after his first session at the 
Hall, and his last at College, that Mr. Angus devoted any of 
his time to teaching. His &,ther was in easty circumstances, 
aind had no desire but that his son should have his time en- 
tirely at his disposal, before entering on the duties of his pro- 
fession. But he saw other students with whom he associated 
working for their bread. He was eager to be doing for him- 
self and happening to see an advertisement for a resident 
tutor in the Grammar School of Musselburgh, Mr. Taylor, 
11m head master, having also a large boarding establishment 
connected with it; he applied for the situation, and after an 
examination in Latin was accepted, and entered on his 
duties. But he little knew the sort of life to which he had 
consigned himself The drudgery was dreadful. Instead of 
heing master of his time, as he fancied he would be when the 
labours of the day were over, he had still to remain in charge 
of the boys. He looked back on it as the most wretched 
year of his life. About ten years ago, in company with the 
writer, he made a pilgrimage t6 the place; and as we looked 
out firom the small windows of the dining room, he told how 
he had envied the horses as he saw them passing on the street. 
The general system of the school was good; but he was 
allocked at the barbarous corporal punishment, the good old 
rale being carried out with a severity which would now 
scarcely be credited, and be recoiled also from the morale 
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lortered in the bojs in those noftioiis of manlineaB and goitle- 
manl J ^nrit which were prermknt half a cemboiy ago. But 
after aD, he foond there a whoksome di8ci|dine for JiimaBlf, 
he aiw something of the woiid, he was braced to endur- 
ance^ he learned mnch wiiile he taught ; but no indooement^ 
not eren the offer of a higher salazjy oonld prevail on him 
to enter on a second year of bondages It may be mentioned^ 
thai daring his tntonhip^ Dr. Moir, the Beha of Black- 
wood's MagMJne, was a popil in that schoc^ Daring the 
interval of lus two remaining seasicMiSy Mr. Angus acted as 
private tutor in ihe fiimily of Mr. Watt of Balbarton, in 
the neigjhbouriiood of Kiikcaldy. It was thoe that he was 
introduced to the acquaintance, and b^an to cultivate the 
fiiendsh^ which continued very wann ever afterwards, of the 
Rev. James Law of Kirkcaldy, whoee ministiy he attended 
Upwards of £orty years aftcrwarda^ the miniBter who, when a 
lad, had been wont to spend his Saturdays at the Manse of 
Bethelfield was called on to preach the ftmeral sennon of his 
early fnend In May, 1859, he preached in Bethelfield Church, 
the Sabbotii after Mr. Law's deaUi ; and, in his sermon on 
Psalm cxliy., 3, 4, which was afterwards published, he thus 
recalls some of those early associations. He speaks of having 
himself learned the kind and fidthftd ftiendliness of Mr. 
Law's heart when he was a member of his church, and a 
frequent visitor in his hospitable dwelling and then he goes 
on to say, in words which may be quoted as a fitting conclu- 
sion to our review of this portion of his life — '^ What a large 
and melancholy illustration have those of us who have be^ 
mercifully sspeLred to see many years in this world, had of the 
former partof our subject I What a shadow that has passed 
away are now the friends to us of our youth, and our earlier 
manhood, with by far the greater part of the men and matters 
with whom they brought us into contact ! When, by an 
easy exercise of memory, I throw myself back over an inter- 
val of nearly half a century, to the time when I had first 
any close and lengthened acquaintance with this immediate 
locEdity— ^what a desolation to me has that interval made of 
what it then was ! Our fathers, where are they ? and the 
prophets, the holy ministers of Crod, who then adorned and 
blessed it by their presence and their pious labours, do they 
live for ever ? Greig, Husband, Brown, Macfiurlane, Hadden, 
Fraser, Law, Black, Telford, Hay, Beattie, Gibson, Wilson, 
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Johnstone, tbej rivetted my young and reverent admiration 
and affection, they condescended to admit me in no incon- 
siderable medsore to their Mendahip ; by them I was licensed 
to preach the gospel of our Lord Jesus Christ in the session- 
house of the fabric for public worship, the place of which has 
been taken by the one in which we are now assembled. We 
are, it may be, too much inclined, especially if we belong to 
the more aged class of persons, to say, ^the former days were 
better than these !* If this is to a great extent an iUusion 
of the imagination, it is ofben at least a pleasant one to our- 
selves, and in some respects, it cannot be said to be unami- 
able. But this I must be suffered to say, that a band of 
nobler men, or more loving brothers, men among whom our 
Christian piety appeared in greater power and purity, or in 
a more attractive dress, I have never seen, and never expect 
again in this world to see. The circle is broken. It is dissolved 
Alas ! for the greatest and best, as well as for the meanest 
and worst, there is here ^none abiding.' See what the three- 
score years and ten, or the four-score years — in the case of 
some of them still fewer years, have done for all ! The old 
Dunfermline Presbytery is now not only in its boundaries, 
but men, extinct The last at the number has just taken 
his departure — winged his upward flight. ' My father, my 
fiither I the chariot of Israel, and the horsemen thereof '* 

During the last two years of his Hall course, spent as we 
have described, varied by visits to Inverkeithing, where the 
household remained in the same peaceful and quiet prospeiity, 
he had devoted part of his time to teaching a Sabbath school, 
and occasionally conducting a prayer meeting along with one 
or two Christian Mends. Bug the time had now arrived 
when he was to enter on the active duties of that sacred office 
to which he had aspired. He was examined for license by 
the Presbytery of Dunfermline at Kinross, and, having de- 
livered part of his trials at Crossgates in November of the 
same year, 1814, and the remainder at Kirkcaldy, on the 
21st of March, 1815, he was on that day licensed, along with 
Mr. John Brown, to preach the gospel After his license, 
Mr. Angus made his first public appearance in the pulpit of 
his friend and pastor, in Inverkeithing. 

After receiving license, Mr. Angus began to itinerate 
amongst the vacant churches. The system of appointments 
was the sam« in its chief elements as that which now works 
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80 admirably in the TJnlted Presbyterian Ckorch. Bat the 
preachers were at that time more at the disposal of the par- 
ticular Presbytery^ within whose bounds they mi^t ;be wnt, 
and they were generally detained for a greater number of 
.Sabbaths in one localiiy. Their life was marked. also, we 
may well suppose^ by more personal and exciting incideiit 
thfta it is in these days of monster trains, annihilating tinw-in 
deep cuttings^ along dead levels, and tfcffough tunnds sacred 
to Erebua suod^ox. Even coaches were few, uncertain, and 
expensive j and the preacher had to provide himself with. a 
horse, the congregation to which he went being required to 
care for the beast as well as for the man. Keitli»r had the 
gentlemen of the road become entirely historical personages; 
. and a pair offloaded pistols to be hung at nightfiEdl from the 
saddlebow formed, not seldom, a part of the equipment of 
ordinary travellers. Mounted on a good horse, the gift of 
his £ftther, Mr. Angus traversed a considerable portion of 
the south and west of Scothmd ; and, as lie sometimfis 
lingered for weeks in one district^ he became acquainted 
with many people, and a good number of ministers, and 
learnt familiarly all the Imes of road ; and he hayd, in 
after years, pleasant xeminiscences to recount of hospitable 
manses^ and country inns, where he had arrived at night 
after a long and solitary ride. There was a greajt deal 
of leisure then. Men did not live at nearly so &8tai pace 
as they do now. There was much rajoyment and c^ood 
fellowfiJiip in a quiet and xmhurrying way. Shut jap for 
weeks in some pastoral seclusion, the preacher submitted 
easily to his fate, and made the most of the people and 'the 
circumstances that were around him. Then, as now, the 
life of a probationer was not without its disappointments 
and its drawbacks ; but, when ^peaking of some of these 
things in a letter to his fJEither, we find Mr. Angus writing 
these sensible and manly words :<-«'' If I became a preacher 
£rom the desire of obtaining worldly ease and satisfaction — 
i^ indeed, in becoming a preacher I resolved not to submit 
to any inconvenience in fulfilling the duties of one— -I de- 
serve to be punished with the severest disappointment, not 
to say for my guilty motive, or my guilty indifference, but 
even for my gross stupidity in making such erroneous calcula- 
tions." There is none of the discourses preached by him 
during this period now remaining. They were all, with a 
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host of others, committed to the flames many years ago. 
But he was very acceptable as a preacher whereyer he went 
His sennons were marked, not only by the promise of future 
exceUence, but by many of the qualities which characterized 
his preachiag to the dose ; while his youth, for he was only 
twenty-one, his &ir hair and bright complexion, his tall, 
alend^, numly form and well-formed features, all added to the 
interest of hi9 public appearances. His name 9oon gathered 
round it interest and love; and the writer has found, in 
many rural congregations and scattered households, people 
who loyed to tell him how, forty years before, they had 
wandered with the young probationer over the scenes of 
their neighbourhoods, and who could speak of some memor- 
able sermon he had preached. 

Amongst the ministers of the denominatioii Mr. Angus 
was a fisbyoarite from the first, with many who were greatly 
older tiian himself — a noticeable &ot, when taken in conneo^ 
tion with what is equally true, that when he himself became 
old, there, was a strong sympathy between him and the 
younger minister^ who were rising up around him in the 
churdbu , Mai^y of those yenerable fieilhers, whose memories 
are still fragrant in the Secession, admitted him to a more 
than ordi.nary share of their intimacy and confidence.* 

After being on the preachers' list for several months, Mr. 
Angus had two calls addressed to him. The first came from 
ihe congregation of Lochwinnooh, in the Pi'esbytery of 
Glasgow ; and, although the congregation was smaU, it had 
some things to recommend it to him. There were no dis- 

* The following Mntences from a notice of Mi^. Angas in the U. P. 
Magaaine of December, 1860, by bis fHend, the Bot. John Bell of Mid- 
mar, may be aptly quoted here, " To become acquainted with Mr. AngoB 
was to feel that yoa had come in contact with one who had great heart 
in an, and coald have no acquaintance which was not thoroughly open 
and confidential ; and hence, once truly acquainted, the acquaintance- 
ship became so made up of the imparting of nimself to you, and of your- 
self to him, that ever afterwards, to stand apart from each other was as 
doing violence to ones self. He himself was largely of that rare but per- 
fect growth which belongs to all the periods of life through which the in- 
dividual has passed. Youtb and manhood, with that stage of life he had 
reached, were all as one, each, like our faculties, enriched by the others, 
and all in blendine, gave him a largeness and fulness of capacity for 
identifying himself with young or old ; so that, whatever your disparity 
in years, you had in Mr. Angus, when once acquainted, one who had 
your own spirit as much as yourself, and one who filled you with his own 
spirit in filling hiniself with yours/* 
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sentient' voices. It was within reasonable distance of his 
native place, besides being in the South, the centre of dis- 
senting influence, the Go^en to which the eyes of Secession 
preachers have geneiallj been turned. In the meantime, 
however, Mr. Angus having preached at Aberdeen, in August^ 
1815, a petition was presented to the Presbytery by the 
congregation there, requesting a moderation, and offering a 
stipend of £150 ; and the moderation having taken place on 
the 4th of October, a call was read at the Presbytery on the 
17th of that month, addressed to Mr. Henry Angus, Preacher, 
subscribed by two himdred members, and accompanied by a 
paper of adherence, signed by ninety-three ordinary hearers. 
In consequence of the other caU already referred to, the Pres- 
bytery " agreed to transmit the call from Aberdeen to be 
judged on by the Synod at its next meeting." This resolution 
was in accordance with the practice of the Secession Church 
in the case of competing calls, to leave the final decision en- 
tirely in the hands of the Supreme Court The personal wishes 
of the individual whose comfort and usefulness were at stake, 
were too generally kept in the back-ground. It was regarded 
as presumption on his part, a failure in respect and duty to- 
wards his ecclesiastical superiors, if he even stated his prefer- 
ence ; and happy might he esteem himself, if after gently hint- 
ing his partiality, he was not sent by the vote of the Court, 
to the place for which he felt the greatest aversion. That 
system, with its vexations and delays, is now entirely and 
happily abolished ; but at the time of which we speak, it was 
still in force, although some abatement of its rigour had 
been previously obtained, by some preachers having the 
spirit to declare their preference in decided term& The two 
calls came before the Synod for judgment, in May 1816. 
But Mr. Angus had made up his mind in favour of the 
Aberdeen calL The congregation there was larger and more 
influential. The immediate field of labour was wider and 
more promising. The disadvantage of remoteness, the leaving 
of his own place and his own people, he felt would be 
counterbalanced by the active and busy life of a populous 
city. Accordingly, in compliance with an earnest request 
from the commissioners of the congregation, and also from a 
sense of what was due to himself in a matter in which he 
was so directly interested, he declared his mind upon the sub- 
ject, although his anxious friend, Ebenezer Brown, shook his 
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head at so bold a step. The Synod determined in fikvour of 
the call from Aberdeen. Having delivered, at a meeting of 
Presbytery held at Johnahaven, on the 1 2th of June, as part 
of the usual trials for ordination, an exerdse on 1 Corinthians 
XV., 29, and a lecture from Hebrews iv. 4-6 ; and at their 
next meetings on the 8th of July, at Stonehaven, a sermon 
on Hebrew iv., 12, and an exegesis ^^ an Chrisbus sit Deus 
Supremus f ' his ordination was appointed to take place on 
Tuesday, the 23rd of Jidy, *' the day to be observed by the 
congregation as a fast till conclusion of divine service.'* On 
the day appointed, the Presbytery met at Aberdeen, and, 
after the usual services, conducted by the Rev. John Ballan- 
tine, who preached from 2 Timothy iv., 2, and the Bev. 
Thomas Trotter, Mr. Angus was set apart to the office of the 
ministry, and pastoral charge of the congregation, by prayer 
and the laying on of the himds of the Presbytery ; and, hav- 
ing subscribed the confession of faith, and questions of the 
formula, was afterwards enrolled a member of the Presbytery. 
On the following Sabbath he was introduced to his people, 
by the Rev. Ebenezer Brown,* who had accompanied his 
young friend to the scene of his labours, and, in the after- 
noon, Mr. Angus commenced his ministry, by preaching 
from the words — ** Who is sufficient for these things V* Of 
the two hundred whose names are appended to the caU, only 
five are now alive, and in the congregation; and of the 
ninety-three adherents, there remain only about seven. Of 
the ministry which was thus commenced, and of the personal 
life which ran parallel with it, we must now attempt some 
outline. And if the zeal with which he set himself from the 
first to the discharge of his new duties, if his conscientious- 
ness in his preparations for the pulpit, and his fidelity in the 
performance of his pastoral work, success never elatisg him 
imduly, disappointments never sinking him into despair, be 
any indications of his sense of the solemnity and importance 

* It 18 stated by a friend who has been many years in London, and- 
who, when a bo^, heard Mr. Brown on that occasion, that he preached 
from^ Psalm Izxii. 17 ; and that on a subsequent occasion, in the same 
pulpit, he preached from the words — as a flower of the field so heflourish- 
eth ; when the diy^sion of his subject was so remarkable for its simpli- 
city and force that it deserves to be recorded. 1. Man's appearance is 
pleasing; 2. His progress is flattering; 3. His doom is certain. Mr. 
Brown^B solemnity ana earnestness, and deep sonorous voice, when once 
seen and heard, could not be forgotten. 
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of his work, of' his being ^'ever in the grdat taskmaster's 
eye/' these indications are not wanting dirough his long 
service of four and forty years. As hb "zeal and aasicUiity 
were' at the beginning, so were th^ at the dose. But be- 
fore proceeding further with his petsonal history, it may be 
.desirable to introduce here some notices of the MA 4|f lajb^ar 
which had been assigned to him 1^ Providence^ as- w^ aeof 
the rise and progress in the North of Scotland df the dimo- 
•mination of which he was 'a minister. These notie^S) however, 
must necessarily be 'brie^ and the 'materials, on 'whiehi we 
have to draw for them are in general but scanty. 

The C&ty of Aberdeen, sithough, from an early dat^ a 
place of considerable importatidcai^ ^t^aaye.'brade-^for its 
'earliest extant document, a charter granted by Williaoiy 
' carries us bac^ to the year 1179^-^wasT^ different wheia 
Mr. Angus settled in it fh)m N)i4iat it is at the presMit day, 
the busy and stately metropolis of the nortL. Pew of the 
el^;ant buildings which now adorn it had then been built 
From the eastern portion of what is now the magnificent 
line of Union Street, one could look out over green fidds and 
open pathways, where extensive suburbs now stretch away 
to the west and north. It was, however,, the seat of two 
Universities, which had already been adorned by distin- 
guished names ; and its position on the eastern coast had given 
it the command of a considerable conmierce with London 
and the Continent. As a great portion of the North of 
Scotland was at that time very much cut off from the centres 
of activity in Edinburgh and Glasgow, Aberdeen, had come 
to sustain to a large tract of country, the character of a 
metropolis. Its population had for Inany years been steadily 
increasing. From the statistical account of Scotland, its popu- 
lation in 1816, would seem to have been about forty thou- 
sand; but from 1816 to 1860, that number has been nearly 
doubled. In the course of its history, Aberdeen has pro- 
duced a long list of public-spirited citizens ; and as a com- 
munity, its inhabitants have possessed in a high degree, intel- 
ligence, energy, and business talent — qualities of head, which 
have commanded for them respect and success. It is true, that 
when Mr. Angus resolved to oast in his lot vfiih those distant 
people, they had the reputation amongst Secession preachers 
of being somewhat difficult to manage; his friends wondered at 
his boldness; and there were not wanting the usual croakers. 
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who foreboded' nothing but diacouragemeift Imd >diffiouhj. 
But it is eqoelljr true that he nerer i^egretled ihe-step whi^ 
he had taken, ^Apaii;^ however, ^omtuchlalse or AODiggerated 
representatioiMBy tiiexe were some real difficult!^ of- hk por- 
tion which xnight well be fdt bj-him to require all the oouxitge 
he oould bring to^mfiet them. Jl young lad of twenty-ene^'had 
undertaken; the charge of a large congregation in aUniyersity 
town. ' H^ had gone aa a dissenting minister toi^ a place which 
had been remarkable for dts adherence to the^dominant partf , 
whether as Popish, Episcopalian, or Ohurbh 6i Scotland. He 
was m<Hre than a.hundied miles from any of his friends; and 
.a hundEedjnileSy in the early part of this century, meant a 
tedious and . eaqpensLve journey of two daya He had de- 
tached> him|df from all the scenes of his boyhood, all the 
companions ofihis youth. . Even communication by letter was 
too espeaaiTe to be frequent, and many an ^iatle to '^the 
^jold folks at> home" lay unde^wttched till some privil^ed 
person was at hand to frank it, or till some friendly traveller 
was found whov could drop it as he passed. The sense of 
isolation. can hardly be realized now. The modem means 
of tranat^ swifb journeys, cheap fares, the penny post, the 
electric telegrapl^ as well as the silent influence exerted on 
the character of communities by .frequent intercourse with 
others, have produced an almost incredible and a happy 
change. But it was not till 1821 that steam navigation 
was commenced between Leith and Aberdeen, while there 
was no such communication between Aberdeen and London 
till 1827. In 1816 there was no way of travelling with 
anything like comfort and certainty, frt>m Edinburgh to 
Aberdeen, except by a coach, which then left Princes Btreet 
at nine in the morning, and was advertised to reach Aber- 
;deen at aix o^clock on the morning of the following day. 
When we take into accoimt the high fares, the midnight ex- 
posure, the guards and coachmen to be remember ed^ tiie l»reak- 
£Eusts and dinners to be paid for, we can easily believe, what 
Mr. Angus often told, that his first journey along that road, 
by a public conveyance, cost him more than five pounds. 
He lived to perform the same journey in seven hours, more 
comfortably and more safely, for five shillings. These may 
seem minute and trifling observations, but they indicate the 
progress of influences which have greatly augmented the sum 
of happiness, and which have changed during a single life- 
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time many of the aspects of social life. These were disad- 
vantages to which with a heart like his he could not but be 
alive. But he soon felt himself at hom& He found much 
to stimulate him to study and exertion. He was admitted 
into a wide circle of refined and educated society, and for 
many years he went a good deal into society, for t^ere was 
none better fitted to enjoy it, and to render it enjoyable. 
Some of the best men amongst the professors and the clergy 
of the place were numbered amongst his personal friends, 
and amongst the latter must be mentioned particularly the 
Hev. John Brown of St Paul's Episcopal Chapel, whose 
intercourse with him was marked by a warmth, a steadiness, 
and a succession of kindly offices which Mr. Angus, who 
survived his Mend, could never speak of witly)ut emotion. 
Much of this happy social life the Voluntary controversy 
sadly overclouded; but after the immediate agitation had 
passed away, in the progress of liberal opinions and the 
growth of a better charity, he had the satLerfaction to see re- 
stored, before his declining years commenced, the best part of 
the ancient peace and good-wilL An acute observation and 
a long experience had rendered him fiuniliar with the various 
phases of character in Aberdeen and the north. • He often 
told his fellow- townsmen their faults to their fece ; and he 
could pungently rebuke, or humorously play with the weak- 
nesses which might now and again come upon the sur&ce. 
But when other people attacked them or indulged in plea- 
santry at their expense, they had few more honest and gener- 
ous defenders. 

The Associate, or Burgher Presbytery of Aberdeen, of 
which Mr. Angus became a member, differed considerably, 
in its boundaries, firom the present Presbytery of Aberdeen. 
It seems at one time to have extended from Montrose on 
the south, to Peterhead and Keith on the north, and to have 
included in it such far scattered churches as those of Johns- 
haven, Brechin, and New Deer. At the time when Mr. 
Angus entered it, it numbered amongst its members several 
remarkable men. Some of them were characterized by that 
strong individuality which leaves its impress long on the 
characters and habits of their districts. Their voices may 
be said to be even yet ringing amongst the hills and valleys 
of Aberdeenshire and the neighbouring counties His house 
was long familiar with their faces and their happy laughter. 
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But now, " all their merry quips are o'er ;*' and he himself 
was long the only survivor of that band of brothers, which 
included such men as King of Montrose, Campbell of Peter- 
bead, Paterson of Midmar, Ballantine of Stonehaven, and 
Blackadder of Brechin. 

There are hardly any written documents from which to 
draw a frdl and continuous history of the Secession Church 
in Aberdeenshire. The chief reliable information is to be 
got from the lingering traditions of different neighbourhoods. 
The light seems to have sprung up simultaneously at different 
points ; and there are many interesting and simple narratives 
still current amongst the descendants of the first Seceders in 
those parts, and recounted at their firesides, exhibiting the 
different agencies — some of them of .very humble and unpre- 
tending cl^racter< — ^which were employed by Providence. In 
listening to the tale how some poor Eosehearty fishermen, 
landing one day at Leith, were induced to go and witness a 
Sacrament in the Secession Church at Howgate, and carried 
home with them to their northern village such new light 
concerning the gospel as led them to form a congregation 
there in connection with the new denomination ; or again, 
on hearing the story of a certain cattle drover, from Moray- 
shire, who, on his return from a southern market, met with 
a &rmer in one of the secluded vales of Aberdeenshire, and 
as they rested on a stone together, made known to his chance 
acquaintance the truth as it is in Jesus, till the long summer 
day seemed too short for telling,, and how the impression 
made upon the learner's mind led to the formation of another 
of those dissenting communities — one is forcibly reminded of 
the early growth of Christianity in the days of its primitive 
simplicity and freshness, by that tendency of the truth to 
spread itself beyond the individual bosom where it has found 
a lodgment, till first one, and then another, and then another 
is brought within its influence. It was the Anti-Burgher 
branch, of the Secession which first took root in Aberdeen- 
shire. The history of the planting of its earliest congrega- 
tion in the county, that of Craigdam, carries us away back 
to very near the origin of .the Secession itself, indeed, to 
within ten or twelve years of the meeting at Gaimey Bridge, 
and it has linked with its existence the name of Mr. Mon- 
crieff of Abemethy, one of the four brethren themselvea 
It is related that Moncrieff, being in the habit of visiting 
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Peterlraad in the. sammer tim«, peeking health there frcnn 
sea-bathiDg and certain mineral waters^' for which the place 
was famouS) lingered, on one of his journeys thither in 1742, 
in the house of his Mend, "Peitgaaon of Einmnndjy and a 
number of people having been gathered from the neighbour- 
hood, the Secession £»ther preadied to thoiL The evangeli- 
dal doctrines which were taught in many of the pulpits of 
the national church of that district, and the strong sympathy 
with the four bretiirea which was felt by a number of the 
parish ministers, had helped very greatly to prepare the 
people's minds for the appearance of Moncrieff; and under 
the impression produced by his occasional visits^ and the in- 
fiuenoe of the Kinmimdy family, the Socedois gradually 
became numerous in the country round. In course of tune 
the congregation of Oraigdam was formed Mr. William 
Brown was ordained as its minister in 1752 ; and for a 
number of years his preaching was resorted to by all who 
held the principles of the Secession within the wide range of 
country between the Dee and Spey. Ocecuianal hearing in 
the churches of other denominations was, in those days, a 
laxity too detestable to be tolerated ; and* so, from Aber- 
deen^ from Huntly, from Peterhead, distances of upwards 
ef twenty miles, one company after another might be seen 
moving along in converging streams, on the early Sabbath 
meming, to wait on his simple ministry, with his one text 
lastii^ him for a whole year, from which he spun a com- 
plete system of Divinity. One of the spots where these 
travelling groups were wont to rest upon their journey is still 
pointed out as the prhying kn&we. In the course of years, 
increasing numbers were attracted to the standard of the 
Secession, and successive disjunctions took place from the 
parent stock; and, in the city of Aberdeen, where the soil 
had been prepared by Mr. Brown's occasional preaching 
visits, the adherents of this branch of the Secession obtained 
a regular supply of sermon for themselves, and erected, in 
1779, the building in which the congr^ation of Belmont 
Street still assembles. 

The Burgher Branch of the Secession had its origin in 
Aberdeen in somewhat peculiar circumstances. Mr. John 
Bisset, who had been translated, from a rural charge, to b^ 
minister of the East Parish in that city, was distinguished 
for his evangelical views, and his resistance to the increas- 
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ing degeneracy of Uie Efetteblished OhurelL He had imbibed 
the spirit of eertain of the clergy in that dislaiot who had 
taken an ac^e part on the erangelioal side in the measures 
which li^to the Seoession) and he waa long a thorn in the 
side of hU^moderato' oorpresbyters ; " a gentleman for piety 
and iJEMuming^ distinguished ; in the pubHo exercise of his 
dffl^.gfaye, awful, and serious; in conversation, agreeable 
and &ee6ioiis ; zealous in testifying against the defections of 
the times."* ^ *Mr Bisset^ having preached a sermon before 
the Synod of Aberdeen in a strain similar to that of Ebenezer 
Erskine,^ would likely have shared the same fate, had not 
Prdvost CMlckdiank risen in the Synod to warn ikem tiiat 
Mr; Bisaet was not the man to retract anything that he had 
said^ and that unless they wished to see a thousand Seceders 
on the morrow they had better forbear. Mr. Bisset dying in 
1750> had^Teoommended his congregation, when they con- 
sulted him on the subject, to connect themselves with the 
Burgher Synod. They followed his advice; and a place 
of worship having been fitted up at the head of Weigh- 
house Square, whose site is still known as the AtUd Eirky 
Mr. Alexander Dick was ordained in 1758, as the first Seces- 
Bi<m Hfimstw- in Aberdeen. In the fkmiliar language of the 
people^ Mr. Bisset was compared to Moses, who led the 
people out of the house of bondage; and Mr. Dick to Joshua, 
who- had given them rest Under the ministry of Mr. Dick, 
tiie new congregation prospered. Melville Church, built for 
him in 1772,. was filled by a respectable congregation ; and 
a handsome monument to his memory, erected by a portion 
of his flook, in St Nicholas Churchyard, speaks of his having 
preached the gospel with primitive simplicity to a people who 
honoured and loved him, and of his life as a perpetual com- 
mentary on the purity of his doctrine. On the death of 
Mr. Dick, in 1793, Mr. Brunton, on whom the choice of the 
majority had fidlen, was ordained as his successor. Mr. 
Brunton having died about the commencement of the present 
o^itury, his congregation seceding from the Burgher Synod 
aita^ed iJiemselves to the '' Original Burgher Synod," the 
body which is usually known as Ihe '* Old Light Burghers.*' 
They afterwards be<»me connected with the Church of Scot- 
lane^ and after a changeful career, have at length found 
reet by again seceding with the Free Church in 1843. In 
♦ Aberdeen Journal of Nov. 9, 1756. 
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the meantime, a large and influential minority of Melville 
Church having set their aflections on their late pastor's 
eldest son, who afterwards rose to eminence, as Dr. Dick of 
Glasgow, one of the most honoured names in the denomina- 
tion of which he was a minister and professor, had got them- 
selves disjoined from the majority and formed into a separate 
congregation. It was this body which became the congregik 
tion of St Nicholas Lane ; which is, therefore, really the 
representative of the oldest Secession Church in Aberdeen. 
Unsuccessful in securing Mr. Dick as their minister, they 
remained without a settl^ pastorate till Mr. Lawrence Glass 
was orda,ined amongst them, in 1800. Mr. Glass died in 
1813 and was succeeded by Mr. Angus. The congregation 
whose history has thus been traced, erected their £&st place 
of woi'ship in Belmont Street — ^the ^^Bv/m Kirk"' — ^but when, 
in the course of various improvements in the city, the pre- 
sent line of Union Street was formed, the buHding wa» 
removed and re-erected in St Nicholas Lan& The early 
Seceders bade defiance to sssthetics; but in 1845, that 
inconvenient, uncomfortable, and unsightly pile, with its 
approach scarcely to be discovered by the most determined 
explorer, was pulled down and the present elegant and com- 
modious structure was erected on its site. The formation of 
the Belief Congregation, in 1779, and two offshoots from the 
Anti-Burgher community in Belmont Street, forming what 
are now the congregations of George Street and Charlotte 
Street, complete this history of separation. But although 
these five congregations still exist, there has been a happy 
coalition of the denominations to which they belong, first 
by the Union of the Burgher and Anti-Burgher Synods in 
1820 into the United Secession, and then, afber years of 
enlargement and prosperity, by the union of this denomina- 
tion with the Relief in 1847, forming the United Presby- 
terian Church. Aberdeen has never proved a very genial 
soil for the first Secession. The growth it has attained has 
been slow and tedious. It may be doubted whether it has 
not lost denominational influence and strength by an exces- 
sive multiplication of its churches. During the beginning 
of the present century, the National Establishment over- 
shadowed everything. The local prejudices were so strong, 
that it often required courage on llie part of Dissenters 
coming from places where their cause was more fashionable, 
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not to abandon their principles for the sake of their worldly 
interests and social standing. Those who breathe a better 
atmosphere can hardly realize the obstacles with which a 
dissenting and yolnntary minister had to contend in Aber- 
deen, for the first forty years of the present century ; and 
witnesses still abound amongst us who could testify of disap- 
pointments, anxieties, and sinkings of heart, against which the 
men who have maintained those principles, during a greater 
or lesser portion of that time, have borne bravely up. 

But twenty years have wrought many changes. There 
is a better spirit in the Established Church ; the secession 
of the Free Church, with all the prestige of numbers and 
wealth, has helped to remove the social stigma from dissent ; 
the progress of liberal opinions, and the advancing light of 
Christian charity afford happy omens for the future. The 
United Presbyterian Church has at present a most respect- 
able membership in Aberdeen, and the congregation of St 
Nicholas Lane, with which the writer is best acquainted, is 
second to none in intelligence, liberality, and public spirit 
With these brief notices, we resume the personal history 
where we left it at Mr. Angus' ordination in 1816. 

The life of a dissenting minister, who devotes himself to 
the duties of his office, does not usually present much inci- 
dent, over which the charm of romance or even of great 
variety can be thrown. He finds himself discharging, in 
the last year of his ministry, amongst the people who 
are " in his heart to die and live with them" — duties which 
are much the same, amidst all the variety of human circum- 
stance, as those he discharged in the outset of his career. 
His life consists of a round of modest, though useful labours, 
as the wise, tender, and zealous friend of those whose highest 
welfare he seeks ; and the interest and variety of that life, 
arise chiefly from sources of a personal and domestic character. 
But in the most common-place life of a* man, there will ge- 
nerally be found some prominent points, or landmarks, ris- 
ing up to guide the current of our thoughts, as we study his 
history. 

The duties to which Mr. Angus found himself called in 
his new sphere, soon began to tell upon his healtL The 
first year of .a minister's fife, with two, or, as was much more 
common then than it happily is now, three discourses in the 
week, is sufficiently trying in any circumstances. The days 
c 
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of the week have scarcely began to pass, when the approach- 
ing Sabbath rises on the view, wiili its inevitable demand 
for the weekly task of thought and composition. Forenoons 
are snatched away by those harpies of trivial duties and 
small engagements, which rob us of the precious minutes, 
which the poet calls "the gold dust of time.*' The hours 
of the night are often all that remains for pulpit prepara- 
tion, and generally towards the end of the week^ when sleep 
both soimd and seasonable is indispensable for efficiency 
on the Sabbath. Mr. Angus became afterwards a ready 
speaker, and even a fluent preacher, when circumstances had 
interfered with his usual studies, without going through the 
task of writing and committing to memory. Some of his 
brightest thoughts and most refreshing sermons came from 
him then. But it was not so with him at the first; and 
those who knew him only in his later manhood, wii^ his 
robust and portly frame, and his broad chest, find it 
difficult to call up the image of the delicate and slender 
youth, who^ after the first two years of labour, had to suc- 
cumb before an illness which reduced him to a shadow, and 
brought him to the verge of the grave. In the summer 
of 1818, his symptoms became so alarming that his medical 
advisers were afraid of consumption ; it was resolved that 
he should give up all work for a time and seek recovery 
in a warmer climate. The Island of Madeira was fixed on 
as a retreat for the winter, and, in carrying out this purpose, 
Mr. Angus left Aberdeen for London in August of that 
year. His own fondest hopes and those of his people could 
hardly flatter him with the prospect of his ever coming 
back. The sea-voyage to London, which had then to be 
performed in a sailing smack, and not unfrequently occupied 
several weeks, did him much good ; while the society of his 
friends in the metropolis, where he lingered for several 
weeks, detained by the hospitable solicitations of Dr. Waugh, 
Dr. Fletcher, and Alderman, afterwards Sir John Pirie, who 
held the office of Lord Mayor, three of his warmest friends, 
whose considerate kindness to him on that occasion he never 
forgot, helped greatly to restore his spirits. Setting sail in 
the "Mariner" for Madeira, where the vessel was to touch on 
her outward vojrage, he tossed about for several days in the 
Channel But these tedious d&ja completed the recovery 
winch his residence in London had begun. His unfavour- 
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able symptomB entirely disappeared — he had a longing for 
his native shores— and the wind having driven the vessel to 
the vicinity of Brighton, he requested the captain to put 
him ashore, and in a few days he was strong and welL After 
a much shorter absence than he had contemplated, he ad- 
dressed himself once more to his work in Aberdeen ; and 
his ministry, during its long course, was never again inter- 
rupted by any serious illness. 

Mr. Angus' intercourse with Dr. Waugh, whose son, 
early cut down, had been one of his Selkirk class-fellows, 
had cemented a strong attachment between them. Many 
characteristic letters passed between the venerable London 
preacher and his " dear Harry," his " beloved, good young 
man and friend," now to make him the almoner of some 
charity, now to ask a contribution to his magazine, and now 
to tell him that he sinks under the pressure of duty and the 
burning sky, so that to think is exertion, and to write a 
burden ; but always closing with some pious prayer for his 
friend and himself Anything more beautiful and tender we 
have seldom read. 

But of all the friendships formed by Mr. Angus during 
his life, especially during the early part of it, there was none 
to be compared, for warmth, steadiness, and manly tender- 
ness, to that which adorned and blessed the ten years ex- 
tending from 1820 to 1830. That was his friendship with 
John Ballantine of Stonehaven; a friendship founded on 
moral sfympathies of a pure and lofby character, and strength- 
enedy from year to year, by the communion of intellects 
worthy of each other. Bom in 1788, educated at the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh, and having studied theology under 
Dr. Lawson, at Selkirk, for he had left the communion 
of the Established Church on conscientious grounds, John 
Ballantine was ordained over the Burgher Congregation in 
Stonehaven, in Kincardineshire, in 1805. From an early 
period, after his ordination, he had made metaphysics his 
favourite study ; and, although he was ever most exemplary 
in the discharge of his pastoral duties, the smallness of his 
congregation, and the tranquillity of the little sea-port where 
he Uved, left him a good deal of leisure, every hour of which 
was devoted to his loved pursuit. When Mr. Angus was 
settled in Aberdeen, Mr. Ballantine had already devoted the 
previous ten years of his life to hard study Stonehaven is 
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only about fifteen miles from Aberdeen, by the road which 
leads along that bleak and i*ocky coast This proximity 
brought the two friends into close relations fix)m the first, 
and friendship soon became too cold a word to describe the 
brotherly a£fection to which it grew. Mr. Ballantine was a 
man not only of powerful intellect and scholarly attainments, 
but of great sagacity and knowledge of the world. His un- 
affected piety, his self-denial, his heroic yirtue, and the 
warmth of lus kindly heart, attracted Mr. Angus from the 
first ; while the spell which metaphysical inves^dgations had 
exercised over his mind, to a degree which few people can 
conceive, began to draw also within its influence the mind of 
his young admirer and friend. Placed by Providence in that 
cold and isolated spot, on the shore of the German Ocean ; 
obliged to subsist on the pittance which a small and poor con- 
gregation could afford ; always living within his narrow means, 
and yet exercising to his friends, an open and generous hospi- 
tality ; too self-reliant and magnanimous to accept of aid, even 
when it was kindly and delicately extended to him, Ballan- 
tine studied, and wrote, and sent out his thoughts to the 
world, and lived oeautifuUy through his allotted Hfe, a brave 
and noble man. Often was the Stonehaven road traversed on 
foot by the two friends; often were pulpits exchanged, that in 
the house of the one or of the other they might have a week 
of congenial talk and speculation. As early as 1824, Mr. 
Ballantine made his appearance as an author, in a pamphlet 
entitled "A Comparison of Established and Dissenting 
•Churches ;" and, in 1828, he gave to the world an original 
work, entitled ** An Examination of the Human Mind** — a 
contribution to Philosophy which has since been pronounced, 
by men of the highest qualifications for judging of it, to be 
peculiarly valuable. There are some letters of Mr. Ballan- 
tine to his friend still extant ; one or two extracts from 
them will be read with interest They show the genial 
nature of the man, and also some of the workings of a mind, 
by which, more than by that of any other individual of his 
time, Mr. Angus regarded his own mental habits as having 
been influenced. Speaking of bis "poor pamphlet," he 
writes : — 

" Were I fairly out of Ibis scrape^ I think prudence will dictate to 
me to let Church and State take care of themselves, for I don*t seem to 
be a good hand at these matters. I look on myself as a very calm 
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and cautious hand, and yet, so perverse are human beings, I meddle 
with nothing but a row ensues. I had better return to my metaphysics. 
Things went most charmingly on till I left them. I wish I could get 
you to think with more respect of metaphysical argumentation than you 
do. It is veiy liable, I aamit, to bewilder, if we do not use it aright ; 
but still I am persuaded it is capable of throwing much light on the 
Holy Oracles. 1 have been very diligent since I saw you, but have not 
done much. Have the kindness to let me hear from you soon, and if you 
can think of any other theological doctrine, the examination of which 
would be particularly useful and suited to our mode of correspondence, 
be so good -as mention it, and your views on it. Have you any objections 
to " Original Sin ?" Be sure to let me hear from you soon, or to see you 
soon. You promised me a visit. By the bye, I have been thru timet in 
Aberdeen since you were in Stonehaven.** 

Speaking of the manuscript of his work on the Mind, 
which his Mend, Bishop Gleig, had perused and returned 
with his own notes on it, he writes again : — 

'* Suppose not, however, that his remarks are all complimentary. I 
assure you some of them are of a veiy different stamp. I have mentioned 
to you only the good ones, as I am very unfond of^ propagating evil re- 
specting myself. However, I shall show you his whole letter and obser- 
vations when you come to see me. He has given me some veiy sound 
and friendly counsel, which, I suppose, he thinks I stand in no small need 
of. Others, by the bye, besides nim seem to be of the same opinion re» 
specting me ; and I shall certainly try to guard against the fault to which 
both he and they appear to refer, for I am beginning to apprehend that 
it is one I am liable to fall into. You once cautioned me against it your- 
self, and, if I had been a wise man, I might have escaped the censure of 
my Diocesan, Stonehaven, you know, is in Brechin IMocese.** 

It was in such friendly communings, varying the course of 
his public labours, and proving at once a stimulus and a re- 
laxation to his mind, that fourteen yeai*s of Mr. Angus' mini- 
stry in Aberdeen, passed noiselessly and peacefully away. 

On the 14th of January, 1830, Mr. Angus was united in 
marriage to Anne, eldest daughter of Mr. George Booth, one 
of the elders of St. Nicholas Lane, and occupying a respect- 
able position amongsb the citizens of Aberdeen. The re- 
lation which the writer bears to her, and the fact that she 
still survives, are sufficient reasons why many words should 
not be used in speaking of the union which was then formed. 
It is enough to tell that she proved a good wife and a 
good mother ; " the heart of her husband ^d safely trust 
in her;" their thirty years of wedded life knew nothing 
of change or gloom ; and, as years increased on them, and 
trials came, they became more and more to one another. 
There were twelve children bom to themu Of these, two 
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girls died in infimcj; the ten others, six aons and four 
dan^ters, still live. Bat the year which gave Mr. Angus 
his wife, also took from his side his dearest friend. Mr. 
Ballantine came in to perform the marriage ceremony, in 
January. His welcome foot never came again. He died 
on the 5th of November, 1830. His wdl-set frame pfo- 
mised a long life, bnt he was the victim of a painful and 
lingering disease, and his life of nnintermpted mental labour 
ocmtriboted to wear him out At the last, there was time 
only for a hurried message to his friend, idio hastened out^ 
as fiist as a swift horse could carry him, but arrived onbf 
when all was over. The philosopher had risen from bed to 
help himself to his medicine, and having sunk on the floor, 
had expired with these words upon his lips, '* I know whom 
I have believed." Although he lived and died in comparative 
obscurity, his death was one of the greatest losses which the 
Secession Church has ever sustained. 

In April 1833, Mr. Angus was chosen one of two deputies 
to represent the people of Aberdeen at the Anti-slaTery con- 
ference held in London. On his return, he found himself 
involved in the din and excitement of the VolunUay CarUro- 
veny. The part which Mr. Angos felt himself constrained to 
take in that agitation may b« regarded as a l^acy left to 
him by his friend Mr. Ballantine. If the philosopher's life 
had been spared, his pamphlet on Establi^ed and Dissenting 
Churches would, in all probability, have been followed up 
by other publications on subjects connected with the govern- 
ment and discipline of the Christian Church. As it was^ 
it had a principal share in preparing the public mind for 
the exciting controversy on Ecclesiastical Elstablishments, 
which was then just in its birtL But it was with the 
publication of Dr. Marshall's pamphlet, and the formation 
of the Voluntary Church Association in Edinburgh, that 
the conflict may be said to have comm^ioed in earnest 
From Edinburgh it graduaUy pervaded Scotland ; and, al- 
though the population of the South-eastern districts is 
chiefly agricultural, and, therefore, not so likely to enter 
eagerly into such discussions, the question soon crossed the 
Lammermuirs^ and was agitated with considerable keenness 
in the peacefiiil vale of Gala. Even in places where there 
were no local occurrences to bring it into notice — ^where 
the people were hardly ripe for an active agitation, and 
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no public movement was made, the Dissentiiig Ministers, 
with few exceptions, declared themselves decided volun- 
tarie& In the &r north the controversy began to attract 
a lively interest ; and, although many held aloo^ fearing 
that the cause of religion might be injured in their con- 
gregations, measures were taken which led to the forma- 
tion,' in 1833, of the Aberdeen Yolimtary Church Associa- 
tion. That city had all along been marked by an attachment 
to High Church principles ; but, the friends of the voluntary 
cause were not deterred by any local prejudices from coming 
forward, and exerting themselves boldly in the common 
causa Indeed, there were few places in Scotland where it 
was maintained with greater vigour and ability. It is 
hanlly too much to say, that^ but for Mr. Angus, this would 
not have been. He threw himself into the movement with all 
his might He spoke for it on the platform, he worked for 
it with his pen. There were not wanting, indeed, argu- 
ments which he felt pleading with him powerfully to hold 
aloof from the battle. These were days of trial for dis- 
senting ministers ; there could have been few heavier 
penalties inflicted on a man for conscience sake than those 
which were inflicted then ; there was petty persecution ; 
there was the alienation of brethren, far worse to bear ; and 
the public, which witnessed some enthusiastic and triumphant 
meeting, knew little of the sadness of heart with which every 
step was taken, and the thousand influences that were at 
work to dull **the native hue of resolution." Mr. Angus 
could not bear to quarrel with any man ; he felt nothLig 
to be more distressing than to be on imfriendly terms with 
his neighbours ; he breathed nothing but a spirit of for- 
bearance and charity. But his conscience told him to go 
on ; he anticipated great benefit to the church from the en- 
lightened discussion of the question ; he counted the cost, 
and made the sacnflce. In the midst of these discussions, he 
turned for refreshment and strength, to the writings of the 
great champions of liberty of a former age ; and it was now, 
especially, in the loving study of John Milton that he drank 
in the spirit of his glorious prose. On Friday the 5th De- 
cember, 1833, occurred the centenary of the Secession. It 
was on that day, one hundred years before, that the four 
brethren had met in the cottage at Gaimey Bridge, and 
formed themselves into a Presbytery. The occasion gave 
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birth to a host of sermons, and the controyersy which was rag- 
ing gave to them, and the celebration of the eyent which they 
commemorated, a deeper significance than they would other- 
wise haye had. The discourse, preached by Mr. Angus^ was 
published early in the following year, and it is eyident, from 
numerous allusions, that he intended to giye forth a certain 
sound on the great topic of the day. He had preyiously, in 
reply to an attack made on his Presbytery, published a letter 
on the Irish Education Question, marked by a dignified seye- 
rity which the nature of the aggression called for ; but, with 
this exception, the sermon on the centenary was his first ap- 
pearance from the press. In that sermon there is little which 
eyery dissenter would not now heartily approye ; but at that 
time it was thought yery bold and strong. He took for "his 
text, Genesis xlix, 22-26, and for his motto, the following 
passage from Jeremy Taylor, one of Ids greatest fayourites, 
and from w'hose works he often read aloud to his family on 
the Sabbath eyenings : — 

'* The best way is to leave tricks and deyices, and to fSftU opon that 
way which the best ages of the church did use. With the strength of 
argument, and allegations of scripture, and modesty of deportment, and 
meekness, and chanty to the persons of men, they converted misbelievers, 
stopped the mouths of adversaries, asserted truth and discountenanced 
error ; and those other stratagems and arts of support and maintenance 
to doctrines were the issues of heretical brains. The old Catholicks had 
nothing to secure themselves but the iv ftiya of truth and plain dealing.*' 

After a clear and able statement of his argument, em- 
bodying in it a yindication of his brethren frx)m the guilt of 
schism, and an enforcement of the practical duties of dis- 
senters, Mr. Angus, in conclusion, writes as follows : — 

** Let us look to the future with faith, iimplieity, and prater. Our ex- 
perience of the past, "the signs of this time, and the promise of our Gk)d, 
encours^ us to hope — ^that the Secession Church shall endure for ever ? 
No : We think not, and we wish not so. We expect, in common with all be- 
lievers, a bUssfol era, when even on this " sin-worn" earth, truth and charity 
shall have a sisterly and glorious triumph ; when the roots of bitterness, 
" the plants which Christ's heavenly Father hath not planted, shall be 
rooted up ;** when " the watchmen of Zion shall lift up the voice, and 
with the voice shall together sing, seeing eye to eye when the Lord shall 
bring again Zion ;** when the Church shall have ner millenium, and the 
world its jubilee. *' Blessed be the Ghod and Father of the Lord Jesus 
Christ, the Father of glory,'* that we can look with an assurance so high 
and just for the arrival of an era, the very thought of which is so refresh- 
ing to the^ best and purest feelings of our hearts. Every Church is 
hoDoured, just in proportion to her instrumentality in hastening those 
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happy days; eyeiy Charoh is instraxnental in hastening them, Jast in 
proportion to her parity and faithfnlness ; and the purest and most faith- 
nil Church is that which is arranging herself with most simplicity and 
diligence for their approach ; not clinging proudly and obstinately to her 
corruptible and par^-coloured garments ; but, like a saint upon the 
threshold of eteraitr, is preparing to lav them aside, and arrayed in the 
wedding-garment, the elorious livery ot the kingdom, to ''sit down at 
the marru«e supper of the Lunb. The Secession Church has been 
useful to use blessed cause, we are convinced, in the past. She is des- 
tined, we trust, to be so in the future. But this depends, under the 
blessing of G^ apon the conduct of her members. Let them keep "the 
Bible, the Bible only" before them as their rule. Let them aim at 
farther assimilation to the primitive model, which is also the divine one. 
If this is to be ** vile, let them be vet more vile ;" if this is to apostatize, 
let them be willing to apostatize tne more. Let them euard especially 
against those errors, so contrary to the command of Christ, and so out of 
keepiuff with the spirit of his religion, which drove their fathers firom the 
fellowship of the miy'ority of professing Christians in these lands. 
There is nothing sectarian in their principles — ^I am persuaded; let 
them scorn sectarianism in their practice. Let them show their readi- 
ness "to stand fast" with all the followers of Christ, " in one heart and 
in one mind, striving together for the faith of the gospel." And, then, if 
their distinguishing ''testimony" as a Christian Church be discontinaed, 
it shall be because it is no longer necessary ; and to give place to some- 
thing infinitely better. Their Church shall — 

IP- ' set, u seta the morning star, which goes 

Not down behind the darkened West, nor hides 
Obsenred among the tempests of the skj. 
Bat melts away into the light of heaven.' " 

There was much in the voluntary controversy to sadden 
and discourage, but, in looking back on it, after the storm was 
over, he regarded the moral position of these poor Scottish dis- 
senting ministers as one to be admired and rejoiced in, for he 
held, to the last, that they had identified themselves, as truly 
as any men had ever done, with the progress of the civil and 
religious liberties of their coimtry. Although he looked 
chi^y to the enlightenment of the public mind and the 
progress of public opinion, the controversy was not without 
its fruits in his own congregation. He never regretted that 
the conflict had taken place — ^he never repented of the keen- 
ness with which it had been waged. The veteran voluntary, 
who had received many hard knocks, and given them, could 
not away with the sentimental regrets of men, who had 
known nothing of the fray, over the beats of controversy and 
the strong things which had been said and printed. But, at 
the same time, he felt that the agitation had done its work ; 
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he saw that the Scotland of 1860 was v^ different from the 
Scotland of 1830 ; that the improved condition in religions 
matters was to a great extent the fruit of the agitation ; and 
that, for the rest, opinion might safely be left to grow. He 
was no advocate for the re-kindling of the old fires ; still lets 
for standing up for supposed demonstrations of voluntaryism 
on narrow and unworthy fields. 

In the midst of these public excitements, the more im- 
portant work of the ministry went regularly on. The de- 
cade extending from 1830 to 1840, was marked by great 
congregational prosperity. The number of the members had 
increased to four hundred. They were pretty equally dis- 
tributed amongst the middle and working classes ; but there 
was also a considerable sprinkling of persons of a higher 
social position. Amongst his occasional hearers, who were 
attracted by qualities in his preaching which the common 
mind could not appreciate, were to be foimd several young 
men whose names have since become famous in their dif- 
ferent departments in literature and philosophy. During 
the College Session, especially, when the town was filled 
with students and professors, there were few young men. 
pursuing in Aberdeen their studies for the ministry, who 
did not occasionally indulge themselves with a stolen Sabbath 
in St. Nicholas Lane. The fascination which his mind and 
preaching exercised on young men and students was re- 
markable. And this quality, which characterised his earlier 
ministry, not only continued, but increased towards its closa 
The work of the pulpit he made the great channel of his 
influence. He laid himself out for it. Everything else 
held a subordinate place. But he also extended to the 
whole of his congregation a faithfrd pastoral superinten- 
dence, in which his faithfulness was greater than it seemed, 
for he had a wonderful art of retaining in his mind all the 
peculiarities of their circumstances, and of looking in upon 
them without pre-arrangement or formality, to counsel or 
sympathize with them ; and he fostered his Sabbath School, 
and for many years taught in it himself. His lessons in his 
Bible-classes, which he always conducted, during the winter 
mouths, down to the close of his ministry, still live in the 
rec^>llections, not only of many who are now active members 
<jf Umj congregation, but of numbers of the ministers of- our 
<.'hur<;L It has probably fallen to few congregations of the 
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Rame size to send out from tlieir memberahip, during a siugle 
ministiry, 8o many to tiie pulpits of the land and to tiie mission 
field Wherever they have gone to labour, their fondest 
recollections turn to tliat manly, thoughtful, and yet earnest 
preaching, which was to some of them the means of conver- 
sion, to iJl of them the engine of mental discipline ; as well 
as to the kindly lips, which, in more private intercourse, 
resolved their doubts, cheered them in the difficulties of 
their practical course, made gloomy apprehensions vanish, 
and generously spoke for them in their emergendea In the 
neighbouring country his labours were abundant. In many 
a countiy church, road-side school, saw-mill, or bam, which 
could be reached after his services in Aberdeen were over, 
his appearance was welcomed by the country people for 
nules around, and the tones of his voice still Imger in their 
ears. 

For eighteen years Mr. Angus held the office of Presby- 
tery Clerk, having been appointed to it in 1842, and having 
continued in it till his death. He had many of the qualities 
of an excellent man of business, although he was averse to 
methodical ways of doing his work, except where the nature 
of the thing demanded method, and then he was swift, 
punctual, and orderly. The picture of him, as he sat at 
the little table with his minute book before him — ^groaning 
inwardly over the amount of writing which some weari- 
some case was preparing for him, or with resignation de- 
picted on his faJce when he had to chronicle some decision 
which he could not approve, or rising slowly to throw new 
light on some point in dispute, or starting to his feet with 
some indignant question, when time was wasted, or when 
he fancied some injustice was being done — ^will not vanish 
soon from the minds of those who frequented the Ptesbytery- 
room. 

We must pass over, with the briefest mention, the im- 
j)ortant events which transpired in the religious world dur- 
ing the next three years. There was the controversy on the 
atonement which agitated the Secession, and threatened at 
one time to break it up. The case of the students in the 
Aberdeen Presbytery, whose discourses had been censured 
by those who held what was termed the limited atonement, 
(kew Mr. Augus into it in their defence. He took up his 
position, from the first, on the side of those views which at 
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last happily triumphed in the acquittal of Dr. Brown, 
There was the Disruption, in 1843, which produced a vast 
change in the ecclesiastical condition of Aberdeen, and 
brought Mr. Angus, practically, side by side with old as- 
sociates and Mends. There was the meeting of the Anti- 
State Church Association, in London, in April, 1844, to 
which he was sent, as a deputy from the dissenting public of 
Aberdeen, and in whose proceedings he took an active part. 
With this mission to London, the portion of Mr. Angus* 
life which had been spent in controversy came to an end 
He returned to Aberdeen, soon to commence his labours, 
under happy auspices, in a new church which the liberality 
of his people had provided for him. The greater number of 
the worthy people in his congregation, who had been at- 
tached to the old building and the old ways, had now passed 
away. A new race of men had grown up around him. 
Many of them he had watched with his own eye from the 
Sabbath School and the Bible Class, till they had passed 
into the management and eldership of the churcL They 
were men of intelligence, modem business habits, steadily 
attached to him as their minister, and cherishing those 
liberal principles which they had drunk in, from their boy- 
hood, from his lips. He never had to endure from them, what 
has paralysed and sickened so many ministers, obstinate pre- 
judice or deference to custom, interfering with his plans of 
progress and reform. Indeed, he had, in such things, a 
quiet method of taking his own way, which sometimes pro- 
voked a smile, but which nobody had the heart to resist. 
After many anxieties and diflSculties, the new building was 
erected, and was opened in 1845, by his friend, the Rev. 
Dr. Thomson of Broughton Place Church, Edinburgh. It 
is one of the most tasteftil and commodious places of worship 
in the city, and contributed greatly to the prosperity and 
comfort of the last fifteen years of his life. 

From this year, onward, till the time when the closing 
scenes of his life may be said to have commenced, there are 
only a few facts of sufficient interest to be recorded in this 
memoir. In 1846, he was -once more sent to London, to re- 
present his fellow-citizens, on a mission wliich was now 
more congenial to him than any of the objects of sect or 
party — to attend the first meeting of the Evangelical Alli- 
ance. And in 1847, he hailed the union of the United 
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Secession, with the Belief^ forming the United Presbyterian 
Church, as paying the way for a more distinct recognition 
of the duty of the Church to extend its communion to all 
Christians of whatever denomination. The principle on 
which he acted was that of Christian, in distinction from 
party communion. At the meeting of the Synod of the 
United Presbyterian Church, in May, 1850, Mr. Angus was 
elected moderator. This honour was gratifying to himself, 
as well as to the whole Northern section of the church. 
The dignified and quiet self-possession with which he dis- 
charged the duties of the chair, conmianded general admira- 
tion. At the opening of the Synod, in May of the following 
year he preached the usual sermon, taking as his text — 
" The Heavenly Jerusalem." The sermon was published at 
the time, and will be found amongst the discourses in this 
voluma It contains a statement of his views on several 
important questions. He was opposed to insisting on with 
exactness, and carrying out with rigour, all the minute de- 
tails which some have professed to find in the New Testa- 
ment^ for the ordering of a Christian ChurcL He rel^ised 
thus to invade the freedom, and to violate the unity of the 
Church of Christ; but he regarded a Free Presbyterian 
Church as being that of the Bible, and as combining, in 
practice, the greatest number of advantages with the fewest 
disadvantages of any in the world. He was far from think- 
ing that his own denomination stood in need of no improve- 
ment ; but the longer he lived, he became more and more 
attached to her principles. 

In January, 1852, Mr. Angus proceeded to Paris on the 
annual deputation from the United Presbyterian Church, to 
the Synod of Evangelical Churches in France. It was the 
only opportunity which ever presented itself to him of set- 
ting foot on the Continent of Europe. The coup d^etcA of 
Louis Napoleon bad just taken place ; the shops of Paris 
-still bore the marks of the caimon balls by which the streets 
had been swept; the new Constitution was being hawked 
about the city. In the Synod he made an address in French, 
speaking to the assembled brethren a few hearty words of 
encouragement and sympathy. He explored Paris, and visit- 
ed the places of interest in the neighbourhood. Hetuming, 
he lingered a while in London, as he loved well to do. 
The old book-shops had a strange fascination for him ; 'they 
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were his favourite haunts, and on the occasions of his various 
expeditions to the metropolis, he brought down jBrom them 
reverentially many a fine old folio. He was great in the 
history of rare editions, and there were certain cojpies of 
Cicero and Milton, which kept him ill at ease till he at last 
carried them off in triumph from some out of the way book- 
stall 

In 1853, a lecture delivered by him to the Aberdeen 
Yoimg Men's Christian Association, on " Works of Fiction, 
their tise and Abuse," was published at the request of those 
who heard it. It is a literary gem. It exhibits all the 
finest qualities of his mind. It is full of solid argument 
and practical wisdom ; every page sparkles with fancy ; 
and it is pervaded at once by fine human sympathy and re- 
ligious earnestness. It is lighted up also by those gleams 
of humour which added such a charm to his conversation, 
but which he generally restrained in public. The mention 
of this lecture leads us to notice the uniform excellence of 
Mr. Angus' appearances on great occasions, and in circum- 
stances likely to call forth hostile criticism. If his dis- 
courses in the pulpit were not always equal to his powers, 
but variable as the moods of his mind, and the state of 
his body, so that one hearing him preach only once might 
go away disappointed, this was never the case when some 
important cause was committed to his advocacy, or when he 
had to give forth his views on any subject wliich was oc- 
cupying the public mind. On these occasions his people and 
his friends were always sure of him, and always proud of 
him. They knew beforehand that he would not fail. Dur- 
ing those years whose quiet progress we have thus depicted, 
the outward events of importance were few, compared with 
those smaller daily incidents and interludes which swelled the 
sum of their activity and their happiness. He had all along 
been singularly fortunate in his friendships. At no period in 
his life had he been without the close companionship of some 
congenial spirit, some man of mind and heart None of his 
friendships was ever broken, except by death. ^ In every stage 
of her history, the Secession has possessed men who have 
given her " a good report of them that are without," pious, 
learned, and qualified bynative force of character and "gentle" 
bearing, to hold their own against all comers in the best 
company of the realm. In the confidence of many of these, 
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Mr. Angus held an innermost place. After John Ballantine^ 
there occupied the first place in his regard such men as 
Mr. Paterson of Midmar, with his kind and social manners 
and great conversational ability; Mr. Mein of Nairn; Kobert 
Campbell of Peterhead, with his manly figure, his honest, in^ 
telligent face, his accomplished manners, who used to come 
now and then from his rocky solitude to spend a holiday 
with us, in endless anecdote and humour; Dr. Balmer of 
Berwick, whose frequent letters, full of thought and dis- 
cernment of the signs of the times, were treasured amongst 
his sacred things ; his affectionate friend, John Bell of Mid- 
mar, whose original intellect and sympathetic communion 
were amongst the blessings of his closing years.* These 
were all ministers of his own denomination. Their names 
were mentioned in the house with reverence and love. 
Their visits were marked with white in the family calendar. 
But the chief wealth of his heart was lavished on us, his 
children ; helping us in our studies, makmg himself a boy 
in our sports and rambles, always presenting wisdom and 
virtue to us in their most attractive garb. His severest 
studies never shut him up very closely in seclusion, and never 
surrotmded him by any barriers which we dared not pass. 
We could intrude upon him in his busiest hours. His habits 
of study were rather of the desultory than the methodical kind. 
He got through a great amoimt of work in an irregular, un- 
conscious way. He wrote his sermons, and read his books, 

* " Friendship founded on the principles of woridly morality, recognised 
by virtaons heathens, such as that which subsisted between Atticus and 
Cicero, which the last of these illustrious men has rendered immortal, is 
fitted to survive through all the vicissitudes of life ; but, it belongs only 
to a union founded on religion, to continue through an endless duration. 
The former of these stood the shock of conflicting opinions, and of a re- 
volution that shook the world ; the latter is destined to survive when the" 
heavens are no more, and to spring fresh from the ashes of the universe* 
The former possessed all the stability which is possible to sublunary 
things ; the latter partakes of the eternity of God. Friendship founded 
on worldly principles is naturalt and, though composed of the best ele- 
ments of nature, is not exempt from its mutability and frailty ; the latter 
is tpiritualt ai^d, therefore, unchanging and imperishable. The friend- 
ship which is founded on kindred tastes and congenial habits, apart 
from piety, is permitted by the benignity of Providence to embellish a 
world which, with all its magnificence and beauty, will shortly pass 
away ; that which has religion for its basis will, ere long, be transplanted 
in order to adorn the paradise of GK)d." — Bdb&rt HaWa FunerdL Bermon 
for Dr» Myland. 
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and took Us walks, and saw his friends, without laying down 
any stringent rules ; and he seemed always to be doing what 
was natural and easy. It would be wrong to infer from 
this, however, that his mental labours were fragmentary 
and irresolute. There must often have been months to- 
gether, that his mind w&s secretly revolving some of the 
profoundest speculations in morals and theology, and grap- 
pling with their most difficult problems. This was evident, 
from the sustained thought running through long courses of 
lectures on successive Sabbaths, more especially those he 
delivered on Isaiah, John, Cralatians, and Philippians. These 
books supplied some of the most memorable of his exposi- 
tory discourses. The whole of this period of his life was 
characterised by a deepening spiritual experience, and an 
increasing practical weight He spoke so little of the do- 
tails of his religious experience, that we must not attempt 
any analysis of his spiritual history. His religion was like 
a sunshine, diffusing itself over his heart and life. It was 
the vital air he breathed. But if we were asked what it was 
that gave its distinguishing tone and colour to his personal 
Christianity we would say, that it was his regarding as so 
many grand realities the Saviour, and his atonement^ and 
everytfing connected with the gospel salvation. They were 
in lus habitual belief. They constituted his mental world. 
They were as real to him as any of the objects with which 
his senses made him acquainted in the outward world. It 
was natural that they should give their stamp to his preaching. 
His sermons were often fiir-reaching musings on these re- 
alities. They never rose to such a height of earnestness, as 
when he was presenting to his hearers the personal and 
living Christ, as the central and glorious object of their 
. souls* perception. This was, probably, also the secret of his 
sustained heavenliness of mind, and of the rapt devotion of 
his prayers ; as well as of his nameless grief, and that look 
with which he seemed to pierce the heavens, when any of 
the professors of Christianity had brought dishonour on their 
name. It was the wounding of the Saviour in the house of 
his friends. 

We have brought down this record of Mr. Angus' life to 
his fifby-ninth year. It was then that natural infirmities 
began sensibly to steal upon him ; and, although they seemed 
only to add a softened charm to his life, it too soon became 
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evident, that those twilight shadows were gathering &st 
that are the precursors of the end. It was in the spring 
of 1853, that Mr. Angus was seized with an iUness which 
permanently weakened his constitution. This was an affection 
of the kidneys, accompanied, during the first months of its 
progress, by considerable pain and great physical prostration. 
Dr. Steel, his medical adviser and friend, in whom, during 
many years of attendance on his ^Eunily, he had placed un- 
shaken confidence, and to whom the household has good 
reason to apply what the poet says of 

"kind Arbathnoes aid, 
Who knew his art, bat not his trade" 

recommended a short interval of repose from all public 
labour and excitement. A residence of a week at the 
Bridge of Allan was accompanied by a considerable im- 
provement in his health ; but a recurrence of his malady, 
after he had resumed work, made it evident that longer rest 
was necessary for him. His congregation, accordingly, di- 
rected him to take at least three months of complete re- 
pose, and made the most liberal arrangements for enabling 
him to do so. A friend in his congregation kindly placed 
at his disposal, his horse and phaeton ; and along with Mrs. 
Angus and several members of the family he set out in the 
summer of the same year for the Highlands of Aberdeen- 
shire. The romantic village of Braemar, with its bracing 
air and its mountain streams, and lying within friendly 
neighbourhood of " dark Lochnagar," was the place chosen 
for his retreat. Many of the inhabitants of Aberdeen resort 
to these regions, up the beautiful valley of the Dee, in the 
summer season ; a vale — 

"Lovelier than all the Talleys of Ionian hills. 
The swimming yapoor slopes athwart the glen ; 
Pats forth an arm, and creeps from pine to pine. 
And loiters, slowly drawn. 
Behind the valley topmost Qargaros 
Stands ap and takes the morning." 

There, his health and spirits were visibly improved. Be- 
fore the commencement of winter he resiuned his work. 
But^ although the painful Efymptoms of his disease almost 
entirely disappeared, his constitution never thoroughly ral- 
lied. For the first time he began to look old and enfeebled. 
d 
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His form stooped. All his life he had been a great wiilk^ ; 
but now, a short distance was enough to £Ei4agae him. It 
was not) however, without a sigh that he confessed himself 
unequal to his wonted feats, and down to the last, the sum- 
mit of " a heAven-kisang hill," or the rocky shore stretch- 
ing out to sea, was sure to awaken the old enthusiasm, whose 
indulgence had been the source of inexhaustible delight 
As far as regards his general health, however — ^the vigour 
of his &«ulties, the buoyancy of his spirits^ and his fitness 
for moderate labour — ^he may be said to have been, for the 
remainder of his life, hale and welL The ordination of the 
writer, as minister of the East United Presbyterian Church 
in Peebles, on the 6th September, 1854, opened up to Mr. 
Angus' genial mind nlBw sources of interest, and gave him an 
object for bending his steps more frequently to the south. 
Peebles became the scene of his sojourn for summer weeks. 
His eyes could have dwelt forever on the beauties of that lovely 
spot, where the quiet town stands on the clear-running Tweed, 
amongst its ** green silent pastures." In the general society 
of the place, where te was kindly welcomed, he soon ceased 
to feel himself a stranger. It was not &x distant from the 
classic haunts of his y<3uth. He made it the starting point, 
on one occasion, for a pilgrimage to Selkirk, now improved 
and spoiled by manufactories ; visiting Dr. Lawson's grave, 
and himting out the old familiar houses, although the old 
&imiliar faces were mostly gone. There were few people 
who could better enjoy a holiday. " What a bustling time 
we have had," he would write, " I must be south, to take a 
week or two in the quietude of your home and ruraHty." 
On these occasions he would also turn aside to Inverkeith- 
ing, and surround himself with old associations; especi- 
ally to get his favourite peep from one of the neighbouring 
heights, where you look westward along the pleasant strip 
of water, there narrower, which, stretching from the Ferry 
Hills, forms the highway of ships for Grangemouth and 
Alloa; and to talk over old times with the old inhabitants of 
the burgh. Ebenezer Brown was no more, but Mr. Angus had 
foiined an intimate friendship with the Rev. John t). Flem- 
ing, who had been appointed Mr. Brown's. colleague, and on 
the deal^ of the aged pastor, in 1836, had succeeded to t^e flole 
diarge. , The congr^tion still flourishes under his ministra- 
tion*. He delighted to take us his children with him to 
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these haunts of his youth, and to recount to us the stories of 
that early time ; about the schooknaster, who, when en- 
gaged one morning in his labours, was suddenly summoned 
to the door and shot dead on the spot by a horseman, a rival 
and jealous candidate for the hand of a lady, and how the 
poor dominie strolled no more a-field of a Saturday after- 
noon, murmuring his verbs or meditating his loves ; of one 
of his successors, Bobert Duncan, an excellent man and a 
scholar, generally lost to mundane things in his own con- 
templations, who had lefb the impressions of his feet on the 
floor of his dwelling, where he was wont to sit ; or of the 
happy days he had spent with another teacher in that school, 
his friend and fellow-student at Glasgow, the accomplished 
Robert Kelly Douglas, the author of a volume of poems, for 
some time engaged on the London and provincial press, and 
finally Registrar of the Borough Court of Birmingham ; and 
then, to close our notices of his Inverkeithing Mends, he would 
take us up to the well-known schoolmaster's house to see the 
last of the teachers there with whom he became intimate, the 
Bev. Jc^ Lochtie, A.M., now minister of Carrington, whose 
accurate Latinity was the source of much benefit to his pupils, 
and who, for his qualities as a fellow-townsman, and his kind 
attentions to the poor inhabitants, is still held in faithful and 
grateful remembrance. 

During the winter of 1854, and the spring of 1855, Mr. 
Angus felt his strength declining, and in June of the latter 
year, ^ter serious deliberation, requested his congregation to 
give him the assistance of a colleague and successor. His 
people were, indeed, quite willing that he should go on as he 
was doing, taking upon him only so much labour as he might 
find entirely suited to his strength. But he thought it best 
that such a proposal should come from himself ; he reckoned 
it lor the advantage of the congregation that another should 
be <H*dained over them, before he himself should be unable 
to extend to them the necessary amount of pastoral care ; 
sxkd he was not without the desire to be relieved, during his 
remaining years, of the sense of responsibility which forty 
years had in no respect weakened in his mind. That c^ain 
presages of the '' beginning of the end" increased his anxiety 
to see his house set in order, ihere can be no doubt He re- 
ceived with a playful humour the warnings of some of his 
brethren about the jealousies and annoyances which often at- 
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tend a collegiate charge. He was singularly free from vanity, 
ffloaall ambition, the desire of personal importance; and he felt 
that it would occasion him no pang in the ripeness of the time 
to retire from the field, and to see another occupy his place. 
Confident in his own sincerity and right feeling, the idea of 
petty rivalry never crossed his mind. This request for a col- 
league, to share the pulpit labour and to take the whole of 
the oiiier duties, was unanimously agreed to by his session 
and congregation, and for the next four years they heard 
a succession of preachers with the view of addressing a call 
to one of them. These arrangements were made entirely 
at the expense of the congregation. He soon derived benefit 
from the partial repose which the supply of preachers se- 
cured for him. About a year previously, he had commenced 
reading his discourses in the pulpit, instead of committing 
them to memory. The prejudice against "the paper," as 
strong in Aberdeen as in most places, is fast dying out in 
the XJnited Presbyterian Church, and, although, as subject 
of argument, there is much to be said on both sides, not only 
did Mr. Angus find the change to be an immense relief, but 
it was generally acknowledged that the reading actually im- 
proved his manner, and enabled him to throw greater pre- 
cision and vigour into his delivery. The discourses of the 
next four years, owing partly, no doubt, to his having only 
one to compose during the week, and partly to his being free 
from the anxiety of committing to memory, rivalled in power 
and eloquence the productions of his best and most vigorous 
days. During these four years the congregation made 
several unsuccessful attempts to secure some one as colleague 
and successor. In April, 1857, they called Mr. William 
Watson, now of Forres; and again in November, 1858, 
they presented a request to Mr. Angus' third son, Henry, 
who had been lately licensed, and was now under call to 
Sunderland, to become their minister. He resolved, how- 
ever, to accept the call to Sunderland, and was ordained 
there, in Union Chapel, on March 2, 1859. These were years 
of no small anxiety and fear to the veteran pastor. Although 
he could trust, on the whole, to the intelligence and taste of 
his congregation, the delay vexed him, and the dread of an 
unfortunate choice would sometimes haunt him. He was no 
blind believer in popular election ; and his opportunities of 
forming an enlightened judgment on the manner in which it 
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had sometiiDes been exercised, made him fear, lest some one 
without intelligence, without taste, without true oratory, but 
with a strong voice, theological common-places, and pieces 
of vulgar pathos, should find himself preferred to one less 
trumpet-tongued, but distinguished by refinement, good sense, 
and seriousness. But these anxieties were all happily dispelled, 
when a unanimous call was addressed, in the summer of 1859, 
to Mr. James M*Kerrow, son of the Rev. Dr. M'Kerrow of 
Manchester, and cordially accepted by him. Mr. M'Kerrow 
was the choice not only of the people but of their minister as 
well, who was prepared to give him the heartiest welcome, 
from a knowledge and appreciation of his excellent quali- 
ties. All the other arrangements went smoothly on. The 
congregation had liberally resolved that Mr. Angus should 
have his full stipend continued to him, and that his col- 
league should have an equal allowance. There were now 
many bright streaks in his horizon. Difficulties and trials 
falling to the common lot, were over and gone. In his 
family and the circle of his friends Providence was smil- 
ing on him ; his health was steadily improving ; and he 
had returned in the end of July from a voyage which he 
undertook, along with the writer, to the Orkney Islands, — 
where we had spent a bright fortnight, sailing about amongst 
those lovely waters, and where he had revived some old 
friendships, — greatly refreshed both in body and in spirit. 
These were the propitious circimistances, calling forth from 
him remarkable expressions of a sense of Providence and of 
gratitude to God, in which he entered on his collegiate life, 
on the ordination of Mr. M'Kerrow, in October, 1859. All 
the hopes which had been expressed of a tinited and happy co- 
pastorate were more than realized. This was owing greatly 
to Mr. Angus' own manliness and kindness. But it was also 
much helped by his young colleague. He was never foimd 
wanting in any instance. From the first, he gave the old man 
his confidence, and in their intercourse, perfectly open and 
generous, it was given to him to cheer and bless the last months 
on earth of that considerate and tender heart. Another ele- 
ment in this happiness was the undiminished affection of his 
peopla This was not confined to the old, who might be ex- 
pected to cling around the venerable and familiar form of him 
who had been so long their instructor and their friend. It 
extended to the youngest of the flock. Everything seemed 
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to promise to him a calm and peaceful evening, whose leng- 
thening shadows would descend amidst "honour, love, obedi- 
ence, troops of friends." The golden opinions he had won, 
all his life long, from all sorts of people, were finding more 
open and decided expression. He still continued to preach 
<mce everj Sabbath. He could not altogether leave the 
•ick-beds and the death-beds of his flock. But he entered 
into the fiill enjoyment of his new leisure and repose. He 
spent a great deal of time amongst his family and friends, 
while he never lost his relish for his congenial studies. 
During the months preceding his death he wa£( devoting 
«ome of his quiet hours to ELant and Plato. 

Throughout the winter of 1859-60, his general health 
continued unimpaired, and he was looking forward to a visit 
to London, along with the writer, in the ensuing summer. 
But this profi^ct was overcast by an attack of illness in the 
early spring. It manifested itself by a severe pain and 
swelling in the right foot, which, after yielding to the medi- 
cal treatment, returned three times in the course of a few 
weeks. He speaks of it in the following letters to the 
writer :— 

Aberdcbn, May 2, 1860. 
My Dear Bobbst, 

This third visit of my foot ailment has proved, contrary 
to your hopes and my own, rather worse than the previous ones. It has 
obliged tee to have recourse again to the doctor, with whom I have this 
moment been in consultation. He is satisfied that it is a symptom of a 
bad state of the system, and that as such, it must be treated. To-night, 
he intends to make certain investigations, and will acquaint me to-morrow 
with the results-after which he will prescribe what may be necessary. 
In the meanwhile, he insists on my being entirely laid up, and will not 
hear of my going even the shortest distance out of doors. I preached on 
Sabbath forenoon, but was obliged to put on a golosh instead of a boot, 
and to take a cab into church and out again. « * « * Dr. Steel 
Bpeaks erf the necessity of my going from home for some time as soon as I 
am able, and, on my mendoning Peebles, he gives it his approbation. 
Tou will giv% me housing for a short space, should such an arrangement 
be decided on. Alas 1 our grand London trip, I am afraid, is at an end. 
It is plain, that, unless I were quite well from head to footj my going 
there, especially in the month of July, would be a very rash adventure. 
Instead of it you must just come and spend your holidays, or as many 
of them as possible, here ; and at the time you may find most convenient. 
Dr. Steel ^1 not hear of London for me, and I confess I had been mak- 
ing up my own mind correspondingly. Yiotir mother will drop you a 
note to-morro^, after the dootor has been h«re. Tou will excuse the 
nnmitigsfeed ^golMiii of this letter, &c. &c. 
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Agoiu he writes on May 3rd : — 

" The doctor lias just been with os. I was anxioas^ I confess, ahont 
the conclusion he might come to after his investigations, although, I 
hope, in some humble measure, prepared for whatever might be the will 
of Gx>d. With much relief and thankfulness, however, I have now to 
acquaint you that all is favourable. Probably, he thinks, in the course 
of a fortnight I will be able to go somewhere for change of air." 

But, although he was averse to exciting the fears of his 
family, he felt his health sinking, and he was living in the 
near anticipation of death. The following letter to his sisters, 
in Inverkeithing, will show, better than any words of ours, 
how his mind was occupied : — 

Abebdeen, May 11, 1860. 
My Dear Sistebs, 

I have been for some time past but in indifferent health. 
A pain, c^ which I cannot give you any precise account, has been keep- 
ing me very much a prisoner for a good while. This is its third visit, 
after I had twice thought myself to have got well rid of it. I^ should 
have said, it is a pain m my right foot, ana it is accompanied with con- 
siderable swelling of that member, which makes it impossible for me to 
get on a boot. The doctor says it indicates a bad state of my system, 
proceeding from derangement of my digestive organs. I had not intended 
to go to the Synod this year at any rate, but if I had, this would have 
preveoted me. An intention whicn I had of going to London, by sea, in 
the month of July, where Kobert had agreed to join me, is in the same 
way now completely set aside. My ailment seems, I am happy to say, 
rather yielding to the medical treatment I am receiving, and, by Dr. 
Steel's advice, X mean, if able, to go to Peebles in the end of next week, 
for the sake of complete retirement and rest. 

It would be strange if I did not take some warning from this illness, 
and from other things, that the shadows of the evening are coming down 
aroimd me. Few men have had so man^ mercies in their lifetime as I, 
mixed, of course, with trials and difficulties, as where is the human lot 
without these ? And few men, if any, have so many sins and imperfec- 
tions to remember. But, I trust that through mercy, I have some true 
ikith in the great truths of our salvation by the crucified and exalted 
Saviour; and in a steady apprehension of these truths — these great 
realities — I trust to rise into some measure of meetness for the heavenly 
kingdom. "We join in love to you both." 

The Tisit to Peebles referred to in these letters was paid 
in the end of May. He remained there for the next four 
weeka He abstained from preaching. He took short 
walks; and in a few days felt the benefit of the change. 
The symptoms in his foot almost disappeared ; his sunken 
cheeks fOled up a^ain, and his spirits, over which the worst 
periods of his illness never cast any gloom, became more than 
usually cheerful His flowing humoux* and his hearty laugh 
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soon testified the improvement in his health. He went, now, 
a good deal into the society of the place, warming it with his 
benevolence, and delighting with his kindly wit. But the 
greater portion of the time was spent in the freest and most 
confidential intercourse with the writer, opening up his mind 
on the most important subjects. More especially, on the 
evening of one of the few warm and sunny Sabbaths of that 
cold and rainy summer, he walked up and down with him 
in the garden. He had much to say. He spoke chiefly of 
the duties of the ministry, and the style of preaching ; how 
much good might be done in a single life-time, and how the 
time for doing any thing, for the interests of the Redeemer 
and of sinners, would be over before one was aware of it. 
He was evidently feeling the brevity of life, and how much 
of it was a waling in a vain show ; but, if he had known 
that he was speaking his last words, and giving his djiag 
blessing, he could not have conversed more seriously, &ith- 
fully, and tenderly. On the following Sabbath, he felt him- 
self strong enough to preach, and, as the writer was to be 
absent at a communion, he undertook both the services in 
Peebles. Those who heard him were struck by the vigour 
and intensity of his delivery, and his discourses produced an 
extraordinary impression on the large congregation which 
had gathered to hear him. On the following Tuesday he 
left for Inverkeithing, where he spent two days, and arrived 
in Aberdeen on Thursday evening. He wrote that he was 
still retaining the advantage he had derived from his stay in 
the south. The following Sabbath was the Sacrament in 
St. Nicholas Lane — ^the last Sabbath of June. He dispensed 
the ordinance along with his colleague in the afternoon, and 
preached with great vigour in the evening, from 1 John, 
iv. 20 ; feeling no inconvenience from having discharged his 
share of the duties. Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday were 
spent in visiting the sick, and attending the annual examina- 
tions of the public schools. But all the time he could com- 
mand was spent in his family. He had whole budgets of 
news to unfold to them — ^he lingered fondly in the society of 
his children, and even his study was deserted froiii a strong 
desire to have them all about him. On Tuesday evening he 
had some friends at his house, amongst whom he was cheer- 
frd and jocular, as usual. On the following evening, Wed- 
nesday, the 27th of June, he attended his weekly prayer 
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meeting, took part along with his colleague in the service, 
offered up an earnest and comprehensive prayer, which im- 
pressed everybody at the time, and came home to his house. 
That evening passed as any other evening. He took supper, 
smoked his pipe, as he had done every night for forty years, 
and about eleven o'clock retired to rest After getting into 
bed he began to cough, and complained of an irritation in the 
throat He got up and sat on a chair with his breast heav- 
ing, and said— ^^' I am deadly ilL" Mr& Angus aroused the 
family, and messengers were sent off for two physicians 
But a change came rapidly on — a look of great seriousness 
stole over his face — ^he was heard to whisper the word 
^^deaiky^ and, after Mrs. Angus got him to bed again, he 
turned his face to the side and quietly breathed his last 
When the doctors came, all was over. One of the larger 
arteries of the heart had suddenly given way. He can hardly 
be said to have tasted death. It was liker a translation than 
a death. '^ He was not, for God took him." It was merci- 
ful to. him, and merciful to the survivors ; it is difficult to 
conceive how either the one or the other could have borne 
the pangs of a lingering separation. His house was in order, 
and it only needed to be said to him, "Go up higher." With 
the morning light the absent members of his family were 
summoned by telegraph and train. The news of his death 
spread quickly through the city. His form was so well 
known, that his departure could hardly be realized ; he had 
been seen so lately in the pulpit and on the street^ that it 
could hardly be believed. Two notices appeared in lie local 
papers of Friday and Saturday. The Free Frees, speaking of 
him as ''one of the most able and respected clergymen of our 
city," concluded its notice in these words, — 

" Mr. Angus was in person of fine figure, graceful in youth, dignified 
and venerable in age. In temperament, of quick and refined suscepti- 
bility, Mr. Angus had a keen sense of wrong, and could wield that ready 
sarcasm which scorches meanness, as well as that sterner power of re- 
buke which abashes Tice and sin. As a friend, he was faithful and 
generous ; in his family, genial, as well as loving — full of that true 
uman-heartedness which never grows old. In society he was a fine 
example of the Christian gentleman, and his removal leaves a blank in 
our city which will not be readily filled up." 

The fferoUd remarked that — 

''Death has just taken from us one of the most lovable and noblest 
of our citizens. He was a man whose sterliag unpretentious ability, 
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fiiinpliciij of cli»riM;ter, largtness of beitrt, and thorough hcmestj at all 
risks, in the cause of truth and right, ever won friendship and admira- 
tion. In Ibsiog Mr. Angus, society in this quarter is no light sufferer ; 
for there was a manliness of tone and carriage about him, and withal so 
appreciative and sympathizing a feeling with humanity's joys and Bor- 
rows* that gladness and relief, it may truly be said, ever went with hit 
presence and flowed from his kindly lips. Mr. Angus has been forty 
years in our city, admittedly one of the ablest, as assuredly he was one 
of the most highly respected, of its pulpit teachers. As was natural, 
advancing years brought increasing infirmity, though to the last the old 
nan was hale at heart. There are but too few n^en amongst nn of the 
«tamp and ring of Henry Angus." 

The funeral took place on Tuesday. The body wa» previously 
taken down to St. Nicholas Lane GhurclL A vast concourse 
assembled there^ Devotional exercises were conducted bj 
the Rev. Mr. M'Kerrow, and Dr. Davidson of the Free 
West Church, a friend of the deceased. The procession was 
then formed and accompanied the body, along Union Street, 
to the Nellfield Cemetery. The streets were lined with 
spectators, and all the shops were closed along the routa 
His body lies at the west wall of that beautiful resting- 
place, and a monument to his memory is to be erected by 
his congregation. On the following Sabbath funeral dia- 
co\irses were preached to large and deeply affected audiences, 
by the Rev. Dr. M'Kerrow of Manchester, and the Rev. 
James M*Kerrow. Notice was also taken of the event in 
the pulpits of other denominations in the city, and in many 
l^roughout the bounds of the United Presbyterian Church. 
The Presbytery of which he was a member also resolved, at 
its next meeting, to place on their minutes a suitable record 
of the sense which they entertained of their losa 

The writer now concludes his task. He has performed 
it amidst much heaviness of heart. But he sends forth 
these pages to the public, and especially to the friends of his 
fiither, for whom they are mainly intended, trusting that they 
may prove not an unsuitable memoiial of so much goodness, 
and so much worth. He has necessarily confined himself, 
chidiy, to the external events of his father's life. In regard 
to other things, a valued friend of Mr. Angus has supplied 
any want that might be felt ; and the writer brings this 
memoir to a close, by presenting the following genial pages 
which have been kindly and cheerfully contributed by the 
Rev. Dr. Thomson of Broughton Place United Pi^esbyterian 
. Church, Edinburgh. 
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** Tlie first look of Henry Angus gave one the impression 
that he was no common man. His body was cast in one of Na- 
ture's best and rarest moulds. I remember that, many years 
ago, when nearly a thousand delegates were assembled in Lon- 
don from all parts of the world, at a meeting of the £yangelioal 
Alliance, I was repeatedly asked, both by foreign brethren 
and by others, Who was that noble- looking man ? The 
mingled intellectual majesty and benignity of his features, 
the towering forehead with the mellowing grey locks of his 
later years, made you sometimes feel while you looked on 
him, as if a portrait of one of the old Keformers, somewhat 
modernised, had stepped out alive from the canvas. And 
when you came into close mental contact with him, whether 
in conversation or in listening to him from the pulpit, you 
soon discovered that the inhabiting soul was worthy of such 
a tenement. 

'' I do not know that in the vague and loose meaning in 
which we often hear the phrase used, Mr. Angus could ever 
have been termed ^'a popular preacher," which some men in 
these times contrive to be on a very small modicum of in- 
tellect or information. But we need have no scruple in de- 
signating him '' a great preacher," and I believe, the shrewd 
University city in which he preached weekly for more than 
forty years, would with one voice confirm us in this judg- 
ment. Not usually attracting crowds, he was always at- 
tended in his weekly ministrations by a numerous congrega- 
tion ; while, in the midst of his hearers^ forming an inner 
circle — " audience fit though few" — ^there would always be 
found some of the first class of minds who had come so 
thoroughly to love the man and to appreciate his exposi- 
tions;, that they were in some danger of being a little im- 
patient, and even intolerant of other preachers. 

"It is not surprising, ther^bre, that the question was 
8(mietimes asked during his life-time, and has, perhaps, been 
more frequently repeated since he was taken from us, why 
a man of such superior mental gifts and attainments, did not 
act with a yet more widely attractive power on the multitude. 
Perhaps, I should be warranted in saying that his principles, 
as a dissenter, which he was at no time scrupulous in avow- 
ing, had some influence in checking the flow of popular en- 
thusiasm, and, in making the admiration in which he was 
. imiYflx«ally held, introduce a good many "buts*' into its 
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praise. For, right or wrong, his denominational principles 
have had to encounter cold blasts in that region of east winds 
and granite. 

" But this does not supply the principal explanation. like 
most persons of his imaginative temperament, Mr. Angus was 
a man of moods, and was unequal in his pulpit appearances. 
Moreover, he laboured through life under the infirmity of a 
very imperfect memory, so that there was often a considerable 
dissimilarity between the elaborate and highly-finished ser- 
mon that had been written in the study, and that which was 
actually delivered memoriter from the desk. I have known 
him with a noble composition in his pocket ascend his pulpit 
in a kind of mental agony ; and in such cases, unless he ob- 
tained the mastery over his nervous tremors, there was apt 
to be a hesitancy in his enunciation and an occasional excess 
in his tone and gesture, which considerably marred the eflfect 
of his discourse. A stranger on such an occasion, unless he 
chanced to be unusually discriminating, would be likely to 
depart disappointed ; though it might happen that if he re- 
turned to a second diet of worship, he would hear a discourse 
which for sustained intellectual power, matured scriptural 
knowledge, literary finish, and emotional eloquence, would 
place him in his estimate among the '^ Princes in Israel*' I 
have known strangers who were fortunate enough to find the 
preacher in one of his happier moods, when " his soid was as 
the chariots of Amminadib," receive an impression from one 
sermon which made them speak of him to the end of life with 
admiring enthusiasm. 

"We sometimes thought, too, that there was an intellectual 
monotone about his discourses — a thinking too much on one 
key, which interfered with their effect as spoken composi- 
tions, and that they would have been more acceptable 
to the masses, had their elevation been less uniformly and 
constantly sustained. But we are convinced that Mr. Angus 
suffered mainly from that popular tyranny which, in some 
parts of the church, demanded that all sermons should be 
delivered memoritery and made no account whatever of the 
peculiar mental constitution or the bodily temperament of 
the speaker. We have no desire, while we say this, to see 
the reading of sermons become common in the pulpits of 
Scotland, for, like most widely diffused and permanent feel- 
ings, we are convinced that the preference for spoken dis- 
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ootunses, as a general practice among the public religious in- 
structors of the people, has its source in something that is 
good and sound in hiunan nature. What we condemn is the 
unreasoning prejudice which would lay down on this subject 
a universal law for all, and would treat the violation of it in 
any instance, as if it were a moral offence deserving almost 
to be punished by the judges. In the case of Mr. Angus, 
when he was induced, in the closing years of his ministry, to 
read his discourses, the improvement in his delivery be^une 
manifest to all ; his grand parenthetical sentences, in the midst 
of which even a more faithful memory would have been apt 
enough to lose its way, received full justice in tone and 
accuracy, and regret was expressed that a change which con- 
tributed so much to his comfort and even to his efficiency, 
had not been introduced in his early prime. But even with 
these occasional deductions and drawbacks upon his full 
efficiency as a pulpit orator, it was impossible for any man 
of moderate discrimination, even in his less successful appear- 
ances, not to discern through the mists of an imperfect de- 
livery, the working of a mind of no common power; while in 
his happier days, all instinctively felt and owned that the 
" tone they heard was of the loftiest mood" And we are 
convinced that the qualities which reveal themselves in the 
present volume, will not only confirm, but elevate the esti- 
mate which had been formed of the living preacher. 

" One of the first impressions certain to be produced on hear- 
ing Mr. Angus preach, was that he was complete master of 
the subject which he handled You had not listened to him 
for many minutes, tmtil you had the conviction that here was 
a man speaking out of a full mind You never found him 
struggling with a subject^ which it was evident he had only 
half thought, or speaking because he must say something, 
rather than because he had something to say. Then there 
was a marked individuality about everything that he uttered 
There was one warp and woof throughout Even when they 
were old thoughts which he enunciated, as much of what 
every man utters from the pulpit must needs be, they were 
new in the form in which he put them, having come forth 
re-molten and re-cast from the mint of his own mind You 
felt at the close that no other mind would have shaped and 
coloured the subject in that way, and that few, indeed, could 
have done it so well. 
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" Like every other minister of mental strength and origi- 
nality, he had, consciously or unconsciously, his fitvourite pul- 
pit-subjects> — not, I should say, so much the tender or the 
beautiM, as the grand and the awfuL There were especi- 
ally two worlds on the confines of which he rather liked to 
tread in his studies and public ministrations — the world of 
metaphysics, and the world of the great unseen. He ap- 
peared to have a kind of pleasure in grappling with some of 
those questions which arise at the point where theology 
touches on the domain of mental philosophy, and certainly 
you never saw him recoiling from them, or timidly beckon- 
ing them away when they seemed to cross his patL And 
his mind naturally sympathizing with the lofty and the pure, 
was &scinated by subjects connected with the heavenly world, 
not the less because of the half transparent vail which himg 
over them ; while it seemed to derive a new strength from 
contact with such theme& His noble sermon on ''The 
Translation of Elijah," by which the present volume is en- 
riched, in which there is so much of fine speculation with 
modei^ reverence, and in parts of which his spirit seems itself 
borne up in the fire-chariot of the ascending seer, will best 
illustrate our meaning. 

'^ I do not know that I could name a more uniform cha- 
racteristic of Mr. Angus' discourses than freshness. Though 
he was a diligent student throughout his long ministry, and 
and even b^une more studious as he grew older, yet his 
sermons did not so much remind you of dusty tomes and 
midnight lamps, as of flowery meadows and newly-mown hay ; 
they had ^ the scent of a field which the Lord had blessed." 
This arose, in part, from his remarkably vivid imagination, 
in part, also, from his genial and social nature, for there 
was nothing about him of the spirit of the anchorite or the 
recluse, and moreover from his strong sympathies with the 
living world around him. He watched with deep interest 
i^ great thought-currents of his age, and was familiar with 
the works of its most popular writers, whether friendly or 
hostile to Revelation. Every new form of unbelief, and 
teverything coming in the plausible shape of ' another gospel,' 
was cacefully examined by him j and while not despising even 
(O&e ray of Hght that might chance to emanate from an ad- 
veraaxy, or denying the r^dity of talent when it appeared to 
be ari'ayed against truth, he always returned from the ex- 
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amination of human schemes for meeting the great moral 
and spiritual necessities of man, to the old gospel, with new 
relish and deeper conviction, saying — " The old is better." 
Had he been Hving at the present moment, " The Oxford 
Essays and Reviews," which is the latest shot from the ranks 
of unbelief, though the guns have in this instance been 
charged and wrought by men who continue to eat the bread 
of the Church of England — ^would have been carefully read 
by him, and his people supplied , on some early Sabbath, not 
indeed, with a detailed refutation of point by point, but with 
principles that would have clothed his hearers in armour of 
proof, and sent them away saying of the foundations of their 
faith, 

"If these fall 

Th6 pillAr'd firmament itself is rottenness. 
And earth's base bailt on stubble." 

Our element regarding the &,vourite subjects on which Mr. 
Angus loved to dilate in the pulpit, would be xmderstood 
more rigidly than we meant it, were it to be imagined that 
there were no otiier topics on which his mind came forth " as 
a s<arcmg man to run his race." Sometimes he ideated an 
ii{^9arenUy hackneyed i^eme with singular orginality and 
power. His sermon on " Now,'* in the present volume, alike 
in its plan and its execution, in its felicity of style, and Baxter- 
like point and energy, shows how successful he could be in 
handling the most practical and common-place matters ; and 
I know not a preacher of the age who might not be willing 
to own the authorship of such a composition. 

" It must not be imagined, however, from the singularity of 
his text in this instance, that he was a man who ever sought 
to command attention by mere oddities and pulpit- tricks. It 
will be found when the sermon is read, that there is no 
trick in the matter, and that the whole shaft of illuminated 
thought legitimately and naturally rises from the solitary 
vocable, like some light-house &om its narrow circlet of rock 
far otlt in the sea. His mind was fajr too large and too reve- 
rential for such petty devices as are sometimes practised ; 
nor would he, when proceeding to discourse on the mysteries 
of Divine Providence, with all the great Bible before him 
frcwn which to ehoose his text, have read out the words ** 0, 
Wheel," in the book of Ezekiel, as his topic of illustration. 
It is tiduidly very small fiouls that are able to creep into such 
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];iut-s]iells as these, or to make themselves comfortable m 
them. At the same time, Mr. Angus was not imfond of put- 
ting his case in a startling shape, especially in his intro- 
ductory sentences, and he was often very successful in doing 
it I can well remember, how, in a sermon on a Sacramental 
Sabbath evening, in Broughton Place Church, on those words 
in Isaiah — " His name J^all be called The Mighty God" — 
his first sentence uttered, after a short pause to give time for 
perfect silence, " Is this an idol's temple Y* at once secured 
unbroken attention for the whole of the masterly argument 
that followed. 

^'I always deemed it no common advantage for our students 
who were in attendance on the Universities at Aberdeen, 
that they had held up before them, in the ministry of Mr. 
Angus, so high a standard of vigorous and independent think- 
ing, and not unfrequently, so fine an example of true elo- 
quence. But the benefit to our future ministers did not end 
with his labours in the pulpit. He was remarkably acces- 
sible in private, and soon had all the students on a footing 
of friendship with himself There was none of that classiccd 
exclusiveness about him, which maintains by a cold and chill- 
ing distance a kind of factitious dignity. He was altogether 
too real a man for that ; while his acknowledged talents, his 
high moral qualities, and even his felt friendliness itself, kept 
all around him in their own place. Indeed, like most men, 
he was only half known when he was seen in public. It was 
when that placid countenance was kindled up with smiles, 
and you caught the genial and sometimes merry twinkle of 
his eye, in the hours when he unbent at his own fireside, that 
your admiration became associated with affection. He 
never fell into a mistake in dealing with students, by which I 
have seen some truly good but shallow men do much mis- 
chief and inflict much suffering — ^that, namely, of pointing out 
to them their defects only. He believed strongly in the 
power of encouragement upon many minds, and by a word of 
judicious praise, showing that he had found out the point of 
strength in a young man's mind, sent him away hoping, and 
determined to do his best to justify the estimate which had 
been expressed. 

" Throughout life, indeed, Mr. Angus had a special delight 
in the society of young men ; he liked to have them about 
his happy, hospitable fireside ; and his friendship ^as paid 
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back with all the exuberant admiration of youth. He pos- 
sessed the very qualities which draw out the homage of the 
young, — genius and heart, freedom from everything like 
sham or overdone scrupulosity, and a readiness to bear with 
imperfections which more experience and friction with the 
world would remove. They liked the thorough £umess of the 
man who, in condemning abuses, would not allow himself to 
be either drawn or driven into the utterance of an indiscri- 
minating ban. We have an example of this quality in his lec- 
ture to a ^* Young Men's association" on the " Use and Abuse 
of Works of Fiction." Nothing would induce him to con- 
demn in the mass all such books. He was too honest and 
large-minded for this, and knew the mischief of binding more 
on the conscience than God had bound. " Let us know," 
said he, " what we are about What is wrong in principle 
is, in all conceivable circumstances, wrong. On the other 
hand, factitious morality and piety are, in all respects, bad 
things. We must not fence about the hply moimt, or the 
hill of Grod, with lines of demarcation which (rod himself has 
not described. It is unwarrantable. It lays a snare for our 
consciences, and places a stumbling-block before the con- 
sciences of other people. It is inexpedient. In matters of 
duty as well as of doctrine we think with Dr. Chalmers, that 
it is best to abandon the untenable outposts, and retire into 
the citadel." "Whence then," he asks, "the feeling so general 
and strong in minds religious, yea, and prudent, against 
works of fiction? The solution is obvious; and we have 
only to state the reason for the existence of the feeling, in 
order to vindicate it to the fiill. We have been laying down 
a theory. Works of fiction themselves have been, with some 
rare exceptions, little better than an atrocious contravention 
of our theory. Greater trash than the greater number of our 
cart loads of novels, it would be difficult to name. In behalf 
of the fashionable stuff, so called — ^for its brief day, fashion- 
able — ^who would care to lift his voice in bar of your contemp- 
tuous reprobation. * Infinite dung,' to use one of the many 
emphases of Thomas Carlyle. The catering of mercenary pens 
to vitiated tastes. A disgrace to the name of literature ; spoiled 
paper for the use of the kitchen and the snuff-shop. Genius, 
happily, has seldom had any hand in their production. It 
would have been sad indeed to think of genius debasing itself 
e 
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SO far. A rascal rout ! * I'll not march througli Coventry 
with them,' that's flat." 

" I have spoken of Mr. Angus' generous appreciation of 
talent in young men. But my statement might have been 
made greatly more general He had a high pleasure in dis- 
covering latent power anywhere, and in bringing it forth out 
of its modest obscurity into light ; and if others would not join 
with him all at once in his estimate, he would continue to 
admire not the less enthusiastically himself He could never 
be induced with some to become a burner of incense around one 
intellectual idoL Self-respect, as well as more sacred feelings, 
kept him from this injustice and sycophancy. He believed 
in the divine diversity of gifts, and had he lived in primitive 
times, he would have had a place in his admiration, not only 
for the argumentative skill and the strong-winged eloquence 
of Paul, but for the sententious energy and pictorial vivid- 
ness of James, and the quiet power and the calm depths of 
the beloved John. But if you wished to see his eye kindle, 
and to hear him break forth into imconscious eloquence, tell 
him of some act of moral greatness. The man who would 
suffer obloquy for a truth, or who refused to do a dishonour- 
able act that would have enriched him, he would have taken 
to his arms. If he ever was a hero- worshipper, his worship 
was not of power but of goodness, which is, after all, the 
highest and grandest form of power — power over sel£ 

*' Am I mistaken in saying that it was not favourable to the 
ministry of Mr. Angus any more than to his happiness, that 
throughout his long public career he was called to struck 
with an income that was barely adequate to the necessary 
demands upon him, and altogether inadequate to his position 
in Aberdeen ? I think I could see this casting a shadow at 
times over his spirit, and the shadow was all the darker that 
so much of the effort " to owe no man anything," which was 
successful to the last^ was borne by one whom he would have 
'wished most to spare. Our churches are becoming wiser in 
this respect, and are b^inning to learn that the popish 
maxim of "Do penance" is no more advantageous for its 
ministers than for its people. But, whatever may have been 
his sorrows and anxieties, they were almost never obtruded 
upon others ; while there was no man who was more ready to 
enter into others' griefs. It was worth a day's journey from 
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Edinburgh to spend a few hours in close communion with 
his manly, hoping, Christian soul. You rose with him into a 
loftier and purer region, and left him better pleased with all 
the world, perhaps better pleased even with yourself. All 
the medicines in the pharmacopoeia — and I was about to say, 
even all the breezes on his own "braes of Banchory," — 
could not have done what I have sometimes known him do to 
restore the healthy balance of a soul which, through over- 
working of the wearied brain, had begun to turn rainbows 
into murkiest clouds, to see too clearly and to feel too 
vividly, and which needed to have its whole delicate mechan- 
ism re-adjusted. 

" I have said that Mr. Angus was a great lover of the 
young, and doubtless one reason of this was that there was 
so much of an elastic youthfulness about his own mind. 
This helped to deceive his friends into a not unwilling for- 
getfulness, that he was getting old. In my intercourse with 
him for many years, I was scarcely ever able to realize the 
fact, except by an effort, that he was so much my senior. 
This made the news of his sudden death startle and confound 
us all the more. There was no expectation of it— no pro- 
phecies going before. That suddenness I do not mourn now. 
He was a man constitutionally capable of much suffering, and 
the spectacle of a weeping circle around a protracted death - 
scene would have inflicted on him an unwonted distress. It 
was well to pass almost in a moment, as with tuned lips, from 
the little prayer-meeting to the innumerable company, and to 
the glorious world of ceaseless worship ; so that we might al- 
most say of him as he has said of his own Elijah, " He tastes 
not death ; he rides to heaven in the royal equipage. Make 
way, make way, ye celestial circles I Take him to thy bosom, 
Abraham I Bring thy brother to the King. Well done, good 
and faithful servant : enter thou into the joy of thy Lord." 
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SERMON I. 



" Thy words were found, and I did eat them ; and thy word was nnto 
me the joy and rejoicing of mine heart." — Jeremiah xv. 16. 

While the prophet Jeremiah was delivering, from time 
to time, the messages of God to his obstinately unbeliev- 
ing and unimpressible fellow-countrymen, he was himself 
living a life of constant danger and much suffering. His 
life was always threatened. He was mocked as a 
dreamer, and denounced as a traitor. He was the object 
of opprobrium to the many, and of persecution to the 
powerful. Prophets of smooth things, consulting their 
own selfish interests, and shamefully betraying the cause 
of God and truth, were naturally preferred to him by 
both, and by the latter more especially ; and their im- 
postures were employed eagerly to convict him of im- 
posture. Pashur, the chief governor in the house of the 
Lord, smote him and put him in the stocks. The priests, 
and the prophets, and all the people, took him, saying 
thou shalt surely die. He was shut up in the court of 
the prison, which was in the king of Judah's house. 
They took him and cast him into the dungeon that was 

B 
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in the court of the prison, and let him down with cords ; 
and in the dungeon there was no water, but mire, so he 
sunk in the mire. His internal sufferings were by far the 
heaviest. They were pious grief for the dishonour ot 
God, and generous pity for the present sin and coming 
punishment of his country, which was using him so 
harshly. He is one of the most distinct figures in the 
pictures of our memory, as he sat alone, as he was bent 
down by his all but intolerable mental burden, as he 
proclaimed himself the man who had seen affliction, as 
he wished that his head were water, and his eyes a 
fountain of tears, that he might weep day and night 
The weeping prophet he is well designated. There is 
none of the prophets of the Old Testament that so much 
reminds of the great prophet of the New, the man of 
sorrows and acquainted with grief, who endured such 
contradiction of sinners against himself, and who, when 
he beheld the city which was just about to heap upon 
him every indignity, and hang him on a cross, wept for 
it, and said — " If thou hadst known, even thou, at least 
in this thy day, the things which belong unto thy peace I 
but now they are hid from thine eyes !" 

But, in the midst of all this outward'tribulation, and 
inward plaintive sadness, Jeremiah was not without his 
consolation — even his strong consolation. He could 
not have endured without it ; he could not have con- 
tinued his career of active faithfulness without it. Like 
him of whom he was, in his sorrows and his sufferings, 
and in his firmness generally — although not always — so 
remarkable a type, he had meat to eat that the world 
knew not of. And whence he derived his consolation — 
what that hidden manna was — he tells us here. Some 
great discoverers, and preachers of wholesome but un- 
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welcome truths, have borne, not impatiently, the world*s 
neglect, and the crudest injuries it had the heart and 
power to heap upon them, just because they were en- 
thusiasts for their discoveries, and were themselves con- 
vinced of the truth and value of what they had written 
or said. They would not have changed places with 
their ignorant persecutors and defamers. Galileo, con- 
demned as a blasphemer of holy writ, and an enemy of 
holy church, for his doctrine of the earth's motion 
round the sun, retired, we may presume, from the bar 
of the Inquisition into its prison, not without a sense of 
mental support, and even triumph, because, as he said, 
" It does move, though." Even so, but in a higher and 
more effectual manner far, it was with Jeremiah. His 
fellow-countrymen disbelieved the words of the Lord, 
which were spoken by him, and they persecuted him. 
He himself believed those words, and was supported by 
them under all his persecutions, and comforted in all his 
afflictions. He fed upon them — their promises of divine 
protection, their manifestations of divine mercy, and 
their assurances of ultimate success to the cause of God 
and human salvation — and was refreshed and re-invigo- 
rated. " Thy words were found, and I did eat them ; 
and thy word was unto me the joy and rejoicing of mine 
heart." Precisely so it was many ages afterwards with 
Paul and his brethren in the apostleship of Jesus Christ, 
as he expands it in his Second Epistle to the Corin- 
thians : " But we have this treasure in earthen vessels, 
that the excellency of the power may be of God, and 
not of us. We are troubled on every side, yet not dis- 
tressed ; we are perplexed, but not in despair ; perse- 
cuted, but not forsaken ; cast down, but not destroyed ; 
always bearing about in the body the dying of the Lord 
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Jesus, that the life also of Jesus might be made manifest 
in our body. We having the same spirit of faith, ac- 
cording as it is written, I believed, and therefore have I 
spoken ; we also believe, and therefore speak ; knowing 
that he which raised up the Lord Jesus shall raise up us 
also by Jesus, and shall present us with you." 

To the words — the messages — the things which God 
had enunciated in his own ear, or in dream and symbol 
had exhibited to his own eyes, as a prophet — an inspired 
man — Jeremiah does, undoubtedly, in part refer. Prin- 
cipally, perhaps, he does refer to them. Let us take for 
an example his vision of the restoration of the Jews 
from their captivity in Babylon. " Thus saith the Lord 
of hosts, the God of Israel ; as yet they shall use this 
speech in the land of Judah, and in the cities thereof, 
when I shall bring again their captivity ; The Lord bless 
thee, habitation of justice, and mountain of holiness. 
And there shall dwell in Judah itself, and in all the cities 
thereof together, husbandmen, and they that go forth 
with flocks. For I have satiated the weary soul, and I 
have replenished every sorrowful soul. Upon this I 
awaked," — and as we read we are reminded of the 
glorious dreamer in the jail of Bedford, as he fed too 
on his divine imaginings, by which so many since have 
been instructed and refreshed, and " chewed the cud of 
sweet and bitter fancies," — " Upon this I awaked, and 
beheld ; and my sleep was sweet unto me." But there 
was also a written revelation by other prophets in Jere- 
miah's day ; and we ought not to exclude that from the 
meaning of the phrases here employed by him, "thy 
words," and '* thy word." No doubt he was familiar 
with it, used it. and found It as David had found it, to be 
" right, rejoicing the heart ;" " more to be desired than 
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gold, yea, than much fine gold ; sweeter also than honey, 
and the honeycomb." The great Prophet, the Son, by 
whom God hath spoken to us in these last days, although 
the Spirit was given to Him without measure, and al- 
though He was the source of revelation Himself, failed 
not on many occasions, as we see, to fall back on what 
God had spoken at sundry times and in divers manners 
to the fathers by the mere human prophets that pre- 
ceded Him, for His help in difficulty, and His comfort in 
sorrow. But one thing is obvious, that Jeremiah had 
been guided as a man by the Spirit of God, as the 
Spirit, not of prophecy, but of grace, to the right im- 
provement of the words of God, whether those of which 
his own inspired mind or that of others had been the 
medium, or else they could not have profited Him per- 
sonally and efficaciously. There are not finer oracles 
than those of Balaam, and yet Balaam himself was not 
benefited by them. And just so, we have the more sure, 
that is the certified, the confirmed, and what is more, 
the completed word of prophecy, which is as a light 
shining in a dark place to guide our feet into the ways 
of peace. It is an invaluable boon, for it is the word of 
salvation, the word of life. But many have it, and 
many know it intellectually well, who are made none 
the better by it, but really the worse. For there are 
these two things — the word, and the soul as it stands 
affected to and by the word ; and both of these must be 
taken into the account, when we are calculating the 
real good which is done at any time to the soul by the 
word. " He who commanded the light to shine out of 
darkness" must shine "in our heart." It is even obvious 
that Jeremiah, although both a prophet and a saint, had 
not been always able— had not been able when he cursed 
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the day of his birth, and when he proclaimed that he 
would not make mention of the name of his God, nor 
speak any more in his name — to say as now, when the 
Spirit had led him remarkably to the stores of consola- 
tion, to the wells of salvation, in the word — "Thy words 
were found, and I did eat them ; and thy word was 
unto me the joy and rejoicing of mine heart." This, 
then, is the subject we wish to handle, in humble de- 
pendence, we trust, on that same Spirit. 

I. The Soul's discovery of the words of God, ex- 
pressed by " Thy words were found;" II. Its use of the 
words of God, expressed by " and I did eat them ;" and, 
III. The delightful effect of its discovery and use of the 
words of God, expressed by " and thy word was unto 
me the joy and rejoicing of mine heart." 

I. The Soul's discovery of the words of God. " Thy 
words were found." 

In the days of the young and the good Josiah, Hil- 
kiah the priest found the book of the law, where It had 
long lain deposited and forgotten, in the house of the 
Lord. And the king said, " Go, enquire of the Lord 
for me, and for them that are left in Israel and Judah, 
concerning the words of the book that is found." It is 
not in this sense if any of us now find the words of God. 
The word of the Lord is happily in our day not precious, 
in the sense of its being dear or scarce. It is — or may 
be easily, in our part of the world — ^in every house and 
hand. If we read it not, or know it not, it certainly is 
not because we have it not " in our own tongue wherein 
we were born," to read and know. Then, perhaps, 
there is something in its contents exceedingly recondite 
and obscure ; and it requires a very protracted labour of 
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the mind to reach and master it^ and the successful stu- 
dents are rare, as in such a case we could only expect 
them to be ; and, when they have gotten hold of the 
object of their research, it is by a parallel process to that 
of the great geometrician, when the light of the cele- 
brated problem — ^which has given so much light since to 
the mind of the world — broke in upon his mind, attest- 
ing his genius and rewarding his study ; and when he 
exclaimed, in the ecstacy of his success, " I have found 
it, I have found it !" No such thing either ; happily no 
such thing. There are, it is true, and as every diligent 
student of the Bible knows, exhaustless mines of golden 
ore and priceless gems for the mind to work. And the 
fetching of these forth of it by the mental labour, which 
is moreover a pleasure, unspeakably enriches and adorns 
the understanding, and also greatly beautifies the heart. 
The pang of parting with his Bible, the study of which, 
just as the book, had been to him meat, and drink, com- 
panionship, and melody, and fame, even to go to heaven, 
would be too sore for such an one, if he did not know 
that he should really carry it with him in his heart, and 
read it indelibly there written in the immediate light of 
God. But the finding here is for plain folks. He who 
runs may read all that gives to the words of God their 
great, their, properly speaking, only value. But he 
who finds them in Jeremiah's sense, be he learned or 
unlearned, whether he knows much of them or little 
as a mere human scholar, can only do so by the guid- 
ance of the heavenly teacher — the Holy Ghost. What 
is that sense then? It is the sense of finding them 
in their truth, their meaning, their immense import- 
ance, their intense applicability, and their impressive 
power. 



1. In their truth. Can a man be said to find the 
words of God in any good sense who does not find them 
as being the words of God ? They are shorn to him of 
all their glory — they are deprived to him of all their 
utility — they have no might to convince, and none to 
comfort, unless they are unto him the very words of 
God, and, therefore, " most sure." The weighty super- 
scription on them, wanting which in any human eyes, 
they would take their place — the most honourable place 
let it be granted— in the shelves of a merely human 
literature, but would be utterly worthless for the divine 
life and health of the human soul, is '^ Thus saith the 
Lord." Well, but the man has been instructed carefully 
in the evidences of their divinity — the external, such as 
miracles and prophecy, and the internal, such as the 
purity of their morals and the wondrous harmony of 
their contents. They have always satisfied him, or they 
have ultimately conquered him. He is by no means an 
infidel. He believes in that divinity just as firmly as in 
his own existence. What lacketh he yet on this head ? 
Be it so; and so far well, certainly. But will you tell me 
what kind of a belief, in the words of the Bible, as God- 
spoken words, that man can be said to have, whom we are 
supposing, as yet, not to be a subject of the divine teach- 
ing, and, therefore, of the divine regenerative power; 
who is an ungodly man, a man without a God ; and 
who can only hear the words, although it may be with 
a kind of Pagan reverence and awe, as spoken from the 
altar of an unknown God. Yes, there is a mighty 
diflerence on this first point, I say, and must be, be- 
tween the non-infidelity of that man and another man's 
heaven-taught faith. Besides, and principally here, " he 
that believeth hath the witness" — that is the thing wit- 
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nessed, the testiiiiony-r" in himself." He feels the 

reality of the words of God. They are substance and 

not shadow to him. And what although a man were to 

have all faith in the divinity of the Scriptures, as a 

matter of the mere force of other evidence, if he does 

not grasp and feel the reality of their contents? He 

has not found as yet the words of God as to their truth. 

That would be but a poor demonstration to me, and 

poor would be also the belief produced by it in me — that 

I must have been clothed and fed, if I am famishing 

with cold and hunger — that my friend must have come 

to me from a distance, and be in the room conversing 

with me and smiling on me, if I neither see his face nor 

hear his voice. Now this is the kind of dream-land, or 

ghost-land, through which the men of whom all that can 

be said is that they are not infidels only travel. Were* 

any of us, for example, to believe at this moment for the 

first time, truly, and to the saving of our souls, that 

great sum and substance of " the words of God," that 

Christ died for our sins according to the Scriptures, 

what do you say would make the difference between the 

state of their minds now, and the state of their minds 

formerly, with respect to the words of God ? Would it 

make these words more true, more real in themselves ? 

No. But the persons undergoing the gracious change 

would see them to be true, would feel them to be real. 

The touch of the Spirit of God on the mental eye, or 

the inward sense, has made to stand out before it, not 

words, but things. It has given them, for the first time, 

a true and glorious existence to them. They have now 

seen, and heard, and looked upon, and handled the good 

word of life ; so that their fellowship is with the Father, 

and with his Son, Jesus Christ. Yes, you may say there 
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is now, besides the reality of the words, the link of con- 
nection, which has been established between them and 
those persons' minds. But if you intend to say that 
there is anything in that link except the soul's perception 
and sense of the reality of the words, you intend to say 
what cannot be conceived ; you take an unscriptural view 
of saving faith, and one which is just as irrational as it is 
unscriptural. The alleged link, which is over and above 
the soul's perception, the sense of the truth, and reality 
of the words, would really come between the soul and 
the words as a barrier to separate, and not as a bond 
to join. 

2. In their meaning. This is going further ; and 
putting the case more strongly. How can a man be 
said to have found the words of God, or any words, if 
lie has not found the meaning of them ? For the words 
of God are not designed to act upon us as an ignorant 
charm. They convey an intelligible message, through 
the head, in one important sense, it must be admitted, 
and one to which I am now about to draw your parti- 
cular attention ; but certainly also in every sense, through 
the understanding to the heart. He has no way of 
speaking to His intelligent creatures independent of this. 
If He had only used the miraculous thunder-storm or 
earthquake to address them, with the view of saving 
them, the case would not have been essentially different ; 
for then they must have been able to interpret, and must 
have correctly interpreted the thunder-storm and the 
earthquake into an intelligible expression of His mind. 
It sounds self-contradictory, we confess, to say that a 
man may know the meaning of the words of God — for 
that is what we are now supposing — know the meaning 
of them well, so as to interpret them to others, interpret 
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them flaentlj and correctly, and stand any amount of 
catechizing on them, and yet not know the meaning of 
them. But this is what we say — using the term mean- 
ing with a difference of signification it is true — a mean- 
ing, and a meaning within a meaning ; a meaning of the 
letter, and a meaning of the spirit. But, first, it is un- 
doubtedly scriptural. " The natural man receiveth not 
the things of the Spirit of God ; for they are foolishness 
unto him ; neither can he know them, for they are spi- 
ritually discerned." Isaiah illustrates the subject by a 
beautiful figure. " The Lord hath poured out upon you 
the spirit of deep sleep, and hath closed your eyes ; the 
prophets, and your rulers, the seers hath he covered, 
and the vision of all is become unto you as the words of 
a book that is sealed, which men deliver to one that is 
learned, saying, Bead this, I pray thee ; and he saith, I 
cannot ; for it is sealed: and the book is delivered to him 
that is not learned, saying, Bead this, I pray thee ; and 
he saith, I am not learned." The latter of the obstacles 
is the first that offers itself — inability to read any 
book ; inability to read intelligently the book of books. 
But that is an obstacle which can be overcome by human 
help and patience. Few among us are shut up to the 
necessity of putting back the volume with the humbling 
confession, I am not learned, in so far as that learning 
goes. But now you have got your learned man, your 
wise, your scribe, your disputer of this world, your man 
that hath all knowledge and can explain all mysteries, 
your man who not merely knows his letters, as we say, 
but is a theologian, is a critic ; and the first-mentioned 
obstacle meets him. The seal is on the volume — the 
veil, to change the figure to that of Paul, is on the 
heart. Still he cannot read it ; and it is well, and better 
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than is usual, if he has the modesty to confess he cannot. 
The seal can be removed only by Him who loosed the 
seven from the book in the Apocalypse, which, weep as 
John might, there was none either in earth or in heaven 
that could do. Then, secondly, the thing is confirmed 
by human experience. For is it not very often the case 
that, after a man has been long and well instructed in 
the words of God, by parents, and pastors, and even 
professors it may be, he comes to feel that he is knowing 
them for the first time ? A flood of light, he knows not 
how^ but he knows whence^ appears in a moment to have 
been shed upon them. And what is very noticeable, the 
oldest truths are then the newest, and the plainest truths 
are the most surprising. That is amazing. Why did 
I hear, and con, and utter, and even preach this often 
and often before, and yet never before, as now, to under- 
stand it ? Surely this is God's marvellous light. And, 
thirdly, this apparent contradiction of a man's under- 
standing and yet not understanding, is by no means 
quite unexemplified, even about common things. A 
man may know many a book as to its letter, and yet as 
to its spirit be totally ignorant of it. He may be able 
to describe the metres, and to analyze the structure, and 
to anatomize the figures of a noble poem, while, after all, 
the poetry has quite escaped him. He has no imagina- 
tion, no poetic taste. Or a man may stand before a 
grand historical picture, as it hangs in some famous gal- 
lery, and speak with admired propriety of colouring, 
grouping, proportion, perspective, and so forth, and 
from a moral rather than any mental want, be blind to 
its deep significance, as a mole, and deaf to its lofty sen- 
timent, as an adder. The words of God are necessarily 
full of the mind of God ; and sympathy with the mind 
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of God is, therefore, the faculty which is primarily in- 
dispensible for understanding them — and that is the 
faculty which is wanting in the natural man. It is by 
the exhalation rising from his fetid heart that his mental 
vision is obscured ; and his perceptions are imperfect and 
confused, even when he is vaunting them large and 
clear. He is blindest when he is thinking that he is 
seeing best. '* Why do ye not understand my speech ? 
even because you cannot hear my word.'' This is pre- 
eminently true, of course, of the pre-eminently spiritual 
doctrine, the central doctrine of revelation — salvation 
by the cross of Christ. " The God of this world hath 
blinded the minds of them which believe not, lest the 
light of the glorious gospel of Christ, who is the image of 
God, should shine unto them." But the darkness of the 
centre must of necessity aflfect the entire circle, of more 
or less closely related truth, to its very circumference. 
What explanation do you give to yourselves of the fact, 
when you meet, as I have no doubt you have often 
done, with a man who reads, or hears, or speaks with 
the utmost solemnity, admiration, or even emotion, of 
the death of Christ, referring to it moreover as a won- 
drous manifestation of the love of God, and an appalling 
one of the hatefulness of sin, and yet himself, too plainly, 
is hating God and loving sin? Can you manage the 
explanation without coming to the conclusion that he is 
in some way or other, which is latent to himself as well 
as to you, misapprehending, after all, the facts, and mis- 
reading the lessons of the cross ? And so it is observ- 
able, and can be easily explained on the principles we 
have now propounded, that " babes" in humility, sim- 
plicity, and no high mental talent and acquirement 
generally, are the most successful scholars in the school 
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of God. And It is also observable, and can, on the same 
principles, be as easily explained, that learned but irre- 
ligious theologians are often found to be the very leaders 
of the public mind in paths diverging from the simplicity 
which is in Christ. It is easy for them to forsake the 
gospel, because, in fact, they never found it. Creeds are 
powerless to confine them to it. The glory of the cross 
is suflFering indignity every day at their unhallowed 
hands ; while the conservator of the pure gospel is just 
as conspicuously the pious heart. " But ye have an 
unction from the Holy One, and ye know all things." 

3. In their immense importance. Can a man be 
said tO" find God's words when he sees in them, I mean 
in his genuine sense of them, little or nothing instead of 
what they are, and profess to be, the greatest thing in 
the universe for us, and absolutely every thing ? Find 
them ? He may, indeed, in that case, but only as an 
ignorant savage might find an inestimable jewel, of the 
worth of which he is wholly unaware, to trample on it 
or cast it away. Look now at that most trifling treat- 
ment which is given to the words of God by the large 
majority, alas ! of those who hear them, and are said to 
know them and believe them — their God, their Saviour, 
their eternal heaven, and eternal hell. Do they not 
count to them the great things of God's love, which He 
is testifying unto them, for a strange thing ? Aye, a 
strange thing truly ; the only thing, or at least the prin- 
cipal thing by far, which they confess, to others and to 
themselves, to be most momentous, and yet sit indif- 
ferently under the confession day after day. It would be 
infinitely more consistent, although still in itself most 
melancholy, if the greater number of us were to say at 
once they are cunningly devised fables — their fears a 
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bugbear, and their hopes a dream. ^' One ihiug is need- 
ful," say another class, comparatively small I doubt, as 
they read and hear ; and we choose whayjtever others may 
choose — how can we do otherwise than choose, knowing 
what we know, and believing what we believe ; " f6r 
what is a man profited if he shall gain tjie whole world 
and lose his own soul?" — the better part which shall not 
be taken away from us. T^hese are they who have sat, 
like Mary, at the feet of Jesus and heard his words. 

4. In their intense applicahility. Can a man be 
said to find God's words, being, as they are, addressed 
to himself, just as truly and as particularly as if the 
voice which one spoke from heaven, and said, Saul! 
Saul ! had spoken from heaven again, prefixing another 
name, if he does not hear them in his inmost soul, as to 
himself addressed ? To find God's words is not to read, 
and hear, and know, and, if I may add it, even believe 
them vaguely for other people. It is to look into the in- 
dictment and find my own name in it ; it is to look into 
the pardon and find my own name in it ; it is to read the 
letter from the friend and the far-off land and to find 
my own name in it. All God's words are personally 
applicable, and, by the man who finds them, personally 
applied. ,But there are particular sentences and por- 
tions of them which are specially applicable to particular 
characters and cases. It is an admirably gracious ar- 
rangement in, them, that there is not one among the 
infinitely varied characters and cases in the world for 
which there is not something in them so remarkably and 
expressly applicable as to have awakened, once and 
again, the idea in the mind of the eager listener and 
serious searcher that he alone, that he, at all events, was 
in the eye of God when it was written. And indeed, I 
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Will venture to say, if the Lord our God, tbe infinite God 
of Providence and of the Bible, is one Lord, why should 
we think of thoji idea' as if it were an extravagant con- 
ceit ? Let us also listen and search till, for example, 
guilty, and well nigh despairing, we are met with the 
saying about the healing of backslidings, and the saving 
of sinners, even the chief; tempted, and we are met with 
the strengthening assurance — '*My grace is sufficient for 
thee ; for my strength is made perfect in weakness ; " 
sorrowing, and are met with the tender promise — " Fear 
thou not, for I am with thee ; be not dismayed — for I 
am thy God ;" then, truly, then, emphatically shall we 
find God's words. God's words here, you will observe, 
although God's word afterwards : containing, we think, 
this view of particular words with particular adaptations. 
Thus it seems to have been with Jeremiah, as it usually 
is with other believers. Certain particular words of 
God, in the form of a promise most probably, were the 
limited porch that gave an entrance to his soul into 
the general and spacious temple of God's word. All 
the promises of God, collectively and severally, are in 
Christ, yea, and In Him amen, to the glory of God, 
by us. 

5. In their impressive power, " Demonstration of 
the Spirit — power." The conscience being made acces- 
sible to them, and the heart impressible by them — not 
till then, but certainly then — by a law as infallible, or 
more so, than the lifting of a weight, or the moving of a 
body, by a force applied to it and sufficient for the pur- 
pose — the words of God will, according to their nature, 
humble, agitate, encourage, and impel. You may say 
that this is rather the words finding the man, than 
the man finding them. But the language is indiffisrent ; 
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the thing is the same. It matters not for that, whether 
we grasp the hand, or the* hand grasps us. In either 
case the power is felt ; the heavenly hand is found. 
" The kingdom of heaven is like unto treasure hid in 
a field ; the which, when a man hath found, he hideth, 
and for joy thereof goeth and selleth all that he hath, 
and buyeth that field. Again, the kingdom of heaven 
is like unto a merchantman, seeking goodly pearls; 
who, when he had found one pearF of great price, went 
and sold all that he had, and bought it.'' 

II. The souVs use of the words of God, expressed 
by "and I did eat them." As the mouth receives 
food for the body, so faith for the soul. The truth 
about God, and Jesus Christ, whom He hath sent, in- 
cluding that about all the benefits of the New Covenant 
mercy, for the mind; and the mind for that truth — 
without which it thrives not — it lives not. We have 
put faith already into the finding of the words; and 
the subsequent and continuous exercises of that feeding 
faith are what we are now rather inclined to consider 
in the " eating " of them. 

1. The lelieving soul loves the words. With its 
regenerated taste, it relishes them keenly. It finds 
them to be bread of God; better even than angels' 
food. There is appetite—there is desire. Faith of the 
words of God, as of God Himself, is bom into an 
element of love ; and in love it builds its nest, else it 
would pine and die. Te received the truth in the love 
of it. " I have esteemed the words of His mouth more 
than my necessary food." 

2. The believing soul dwells on the words. It 
ruminates them — reads them — is right glad to hear 
them — meditates upon them day and night. " Give 

C 
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US day by day our daily bread." But "Lord, ever- 
more give us this bread." 

3. The believing soul turns the words into the 
nourishment of the spiritual life. For its appetite is 
wholesome. It is not the flatulent appetite of windy 
speculation ; it is not the pampered appetite of curiosity, 
or of the knowledge that pufleth up ; it is not the false 
appetite that calls for unsubstantial and pernicious stimu- 
lants. As do new-bom babes, it desires the sincere milk 
of the word, that it may grow thereby. And it does 
grow thereby. It cometh gradually to the measure of 
the stature of a perfect man. It goeth in the strength of 
its spiritual meat many days. It eateth of the heavenly 
manna all the time of its journeying through the wilder- 
ness, and until the choicest fruits of the promised land 
are spread before— until it banquets with God, and with 
His angels, at the marriage supper of the Lamb. 

III. The delightful effect of the soul's discovery, 
and use of the words of God, expressed by " and 
thy word was unto me the joy and rejoicing of mine 
heart." "I rejoice at thy word, as one that findeth 
great spoil." This is owing 

1. To the suitableness and comprehensiveness of its 
provision. If a sin-condemned and sensibly-perishing 
soul shall find, in the word of God, " the Messiah, which 
is, being interpreted, the Christ," and in Him all his 
sins forgiven, and his eternal happiness secured; how 
can his heart but rejoice, with a joy unspeakable and 
fiill of glory? And if, again, a soul in any worldly 
or spiritual perplexity, or fear, or sorrow, shall find in 
it a God who is saying to him in ill his faithfulness, 
and tenderness, and all-sufficiency, I am thy God ; and 
giving to him a promise, as to all believers, and in 
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all circumstances, he gives a promise, specially made and 
meant for it, how can this but be to it a song in the 
darkest and the stormiest night ? It has often been so. 
" Although the fig tree should not blossom, and there 
should be no fruit in the vine, the labour of the olive should 
fail, and there be no herd in the stall ; yet will I rejoice 
in the Lord, and joy in the God of my salvation." 

2. To the predotisnesa of its grace. So rich, so 
free, so undeserved, and coming to sinful men through 
a channel so amazing as the mediation of the dying 
and the living Son of God ! To be the object of it 
must be of itself the matter of an ineflably delightful 
gratitude and glorying. 

3. To the grandeur of its discoveries. Its dis- 
coveries of God, His attributes. His providence. His 
church, and His heaven. They are infinite. They 
cannot but thrill and charm the saint on earth, and 
awaken, as we know they do, to the utterance of loftiest 
and happiest anthems, the harps of heaven. 

4. To the elevated piety and purity of its tone. 
Imbued with it, as every believer is, he has the joy of 
heaven, and the joy of God. " Thy word is very pure : 
therefore thy servant loveth it." 

In conclusion. Can we adopt this utterance of the 
prophet Jeremiah? Then we have not only to thank 
God in common with all who are indebted to Him for 
an outward dispensation of his word, but with the 
smaller number, who, to their present and eternal well- 
being, are indebted to Him for an inward revelation 
of it. " Grace, grace unto it !" If we can not, and if 
it continues to be so with us, what is to become of us ? 
No hand to help us, and no voice to cheer us, in our 
emergencies and sorrows in this present world; and 
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in the future world no power in the universe — ^if, I say, 
these words — this word — does not take hold upon us, or 
we on it, to lift us up to heaven ; to save us from 
plunging into hell ! " This is the condemnation, that 
light is come into the world, and men loved darkness 
rather than light, their deeds being evil." Would you 
be able to express yourselves like Jeremiah ? Bemem- 
ber, then, that God's words are spread before your 
eye, and spoken to your ear, like any other words, 
to be enquired into, if you would understand them ; 
to be attended to and detained in your memories, if 
you would experience their intended and beneficial 
efiects. But, remember also, that they are but the 
text book of the Heavenly Teacher; and do not fail 
to implpre His gracious teaching. " If thou criest after 
knowledge, and liftest up thy voice for understanding. 
If thou seekest her as silver, and searchest for her as 
for hid treasures: then shalt thou understand the fear 
of the Lord, and find the knowledge of God." 

My Christian brethren, it is only the words of God, 
made effectual by the Spirit of God, that can do us 
good ; whether as in the ordinances, or as in the Book. 
The ordinance of the Lord's Supper is no exception. 
Every form of the absurdity of a literal interpretation 
of the words of its institution — an interpretation which 
minds unbeclouded with superstition, and without a pur- 
pose of priestcraft, would never have dreamt of— must be 
abjured. Christ's body and blood are to be discovered 
through the simple but most intelligible and affecting 
signs. Let us come and feed by faith on its preaching of 
Christ crucified for us, and finding in it the very core 
and essence of God's words, and eating them, they shall 
be to us the joy and rejoicing of our hearts. Amen. 



SERMON II. 

THE TRANSLATION OF ELIJAH. 

*' And it came to pass, as they still went on, and talked, that, 
behold, there appeared a chariot of fire, and horses of fire, and parted 
them both asunder ; and Elijah went up bj a whirlwind into heaven.*' 
— 2 Kings ii. 11. 

Where is the world of spirits? Where is it not? 
Up, down, within, and around us. We are prone to 
conceive too materially, and, therefore, too much as of 
a locality circumscribed by certain limits, of it ; as we 
too materially, and, therefore, too much as one who 
occupies such a locality, of God Himself. We are 
ignorant of the conditions of spiritual existence ; and 
of purely spiritual action, movement, and enjoyment. 
Why may not this invisible essence, which is within 
me, which thinks, and feels, and wills, and is most 
properly myself, when once it has been but enfran- 
chised from its present earthly obligations, find a home 
and happiness, be with God, and in His glory, without 
going on any long journey for them? There is a 
mystery of our own being which, while it would be 
folly to expect that any of us can comprehend, it is 
unbelief, and a kind of atheism not to know ; taking, 
perhaps, certain forms of speech respecting the world 
of spirits, and its denizens, in a too great literality, 
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as many appear to do, using the veil of parable, weakly 
or perversely, m like manner as some of the hearers 
of Christ's personal preaching did, to conceal the truth 
which it was mercifully intended to reveal. Of that 
world, as of its glorious Sovereign, might we not put 
the question, and give the answer — Whither shall we 
go from it? whither shall we flee from it? If we 
ascend up into heaven, it is there ; if we make our 
bed in the abyss of the unseen, behold, it is there ; if 
we take the wings of the morning and dwell in the 
uttermost parts of the sea, even there we shall still 
be in it. 

Without prejudice to any part of this, there is a 
heaven — a place where most immediately God is ; where 
His glory most directly and illustriously shines ; where 
the blessings of His loving-kindness are most muni- 
ficently conferred ; where sin and sorrow are not, and 
cannot come ; where His holy angels, and many who 
have been redeemed by Him from among men, already 
reside with Him ; and where all His holy family, at 
once, the unfallen and the reclaimed, shall at length 
reside with Him for ever. We do not know the posi- 
tion of that place with relation to the rest of the 
universe. We speak of it, and it has been spoken of 
to us, as wp ; because we associate, naturally, the light- 
some, the glorious, and the divine with that which is 
above us ; and just as naturally that which is beneath 
us, with degradation and destruction, with the kingdom 
of darkness and of death. We cannot discourse of its 
topography. We cannot pretend to say how it is to 
be ultimately arranged: what spaces or provinces of 
the creation it is, or is not, destined to comprehend, 
jand how its necessary vastness is, or is to be^ rendered 
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compatible with its perfect and equally necessary con- 
centration. But the place, and the most important, 
and, as we ought to find them, the most interesting, 
features of the place, are undeniably a revelation to us 
in the word of God. Under some of those features 
we have sought already to bring it before you; and 
we have taken them all, as you must be aware, in 
their spirit, if not in their very letter, from various 
pages of the Book. We have such explicit words as 
those of Jesus on the subject ; and, while they are, 
no doubt, accommodated in part, as all words on the 
subject must be, to the verbal usages, and to the 
ordinary conceptions of mankind, it is impossible to 
explain them away into the extravagance of poetry, 
or into the dreaminess of a merely scenic symbol. " In 
my Father's house are many mansions : if it were not 
so, I would have told you. I go to prepare a place 
for you. And if I go away, I will come again, and 
receive you to myself, that where I am there ye may 
be also. And whither 1 go ye know, and the way 
ye know." Where is Enoch, the old-world patriarch, 
whom God took ? When Elijah was translated, whither 
was he borne ? Two these, undoubtedly, not spirits of 
just men, but just, men made perfect, in the realms of 
glory. What are the third heavens? what is the 
paradise to which the apostle Paul was afterwards 
caught up, in a vision or revelation of the Lord, there 
is no doubt, and, therefore, differently from the actual 
rapture of the two Old Testament saints, but surely 
in a vision or revelation which was intended to make 
known the existence of a reality to him, and to us? 
And, above all, where is the Lord Jesus Christ now? 
Whither did He go when He ascended, out of the 
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midst and in the sight of His disciples, from Mount 
Olivet? Where is He now, not only in His divinity 
— In respect of which He was in heaven, He said, even 
when He was on the earth — but in His glorified hu- 
manity also, body and soul? Yes, we acknowledge 
that it is the ascension of Jesus Chiist, as He was 
when He had risen from the dead, which prbcipally 
by far necessitates — thrice welcome, and thrice blessed 
necessity ! — our belief in the existence of heaven, as of 
a place which is the home, even now, of two complete 
humanities, besides His own ; and which is ordained, 
when the ages of time have fulfilled their round, to be 
the home of all His saints. 

The gliding of a spirit from earth, what time the 
shackles of mortality have been loosed from ofi* it, God 
showing it the path of life, and leading it in at the 
gates of glory, is a thing sufficiently obscure to us. 
But, " behold, I show you a mystery f'^ writes the apostle, 
" we shall not all sleep, but we shall all be changed, 
in a moment, in the twinkling of an eye, at the last 
trump ; for the trumpet shall sound, and the dead shall 
be raised incorruptible, and we shall be changed." We 
may complete, from another epistle, the prophetic narra- 
tive of the last day — " Then we," .the changed, " shall 
be caught up together with them," the risen, " in the 
clouds, to meet the Lord in the air; and so shall we 
ever be with the Lord." Now, if that will be a 
mystery, undoubtedly a great one, when the course of 
nature shall be remarkably changed, and when the very 
structure of nature shall be extensively dissolved or 
altered, the term will be not less appropriate certainly, 
but more so if we apply it to the translation of Elijah, 
when, with the exception of the comparatively rare 
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miraculous occurrences of which we read, one of them 
only of the same kind, that course of nature was not 
disturbed, that structure of nature was not interfered 
with ; when sin was demanding peremptory payment 
of its wages, and when the earth was receiving the 
earthy. How shall we account for it? Verily, how 
but by the almighty power of God ; a power which 
that man unpardonably limits who believes in the crea- 
tion of all things by its fiat, and in the subsistence of all 
things by its continuous agency, and who does not at the 
same time believe that it can not only rule the mind, 
but make, and shift, and order the matter of the uni- 
verse just as it wills. The least we can say abbut the 
wonderful event which is here recorded is, that the 
divine power was necessary for it ; and also, the most, 
that the divine power was easily able for it. Now, 
if it had been simply stated that God translated 
Elijah, or even if it had been only stated about Elijah 
as it had previously been about Enoch, that tie was not, 
for God took him, we should have had nothing more 
to do than to receive the mysterious but well-authepti- 
cated fact as true, and then to use it as it wf-s meant 
we should. But, in the case of Elijah, we see the 
power of God employing a supernatural machinery, 
and working that machinery for the bringing about of 
its purpose, through successive stages, so to speak. 
This was, first of all, in order that Elisha's eye might 
rest with something of leisure on the occurrence which 
he was witnessing ; and, next, that our minds might 
rest with reverent studiousness upon this record of it ; 
trying to understand the words, in so far as it is com- 
petent for us to do so ; trying to picture to ourselves, 
truly and vividly, the event ; and setting ourselves then 
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to what we will find to be a more accessible subject 
of thought — the purposes and lessons of the event. 

I. Lookmg, then, at the event itself, we have — 
1. Elijah and Elisha still going on and talking. 
They had travelled in each other's company from the 
neighbourhood of the Jordan. to Bethel, and back again 
to the Jordan, taking Jericho in the way. Being who 
they were, and knowing, both of them, what was before 
them, we may be sure that they had much conversation 
all the while ; and that the topics of their conversation 
were both important and seasonable. The impending 
event, towards the last at all events, the faithfulness 
of God, His Church's trials, and her defections, what 
He had done for her in the days of old, the still greater 
things He was to do for her in the years to come ; it 
may be they talked in a similar strain, although more 
obscurely, as this very Elias afterwards did, with Moses 
and the Master of them both, on the Mount of Trans- 
figuration, of the decease which should be accomplished 
at Jerusalem. 'When they had conferred about the 
double portion of Elijah's spirit, and when they had 
passed through the channel of the river, by the miracle 
of the division of its waters, they continued to walk 
on, and not in silence. Their conversation would 
rather increase now in earnestness and importance. 
They likely did not know the precise moment of their 
separation. It was to' come upon them while they 
walked still on and talked. How much is often crowded 
into a few remaining moments of friendly intercourse 
on earth ! Too much is left, in general, to be crowded 
into them ; and sometimes, then, the pain and langour 
of the dying is a dire obstruction to what would be 
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said and heard. But there was nothmg of that here. 
To what useful purpose, to each other, as travellers 
to eternity, might we turn our intercourse — often merci- 
fully protracted, and madly abused, if we would only 
think of it! that we might so conduct it, that, 
when the journey of life is done, we shall be in some 
measure of condition to hear the question — "What 
manner of communications were those which ye had 
one to another, as ye walked ?" 

2. The sudden hnd glorious appearing^ on the plain 
beside them^ of a chariot of fire^ and horses of fire. 
The equipage which now drove up to them, the stately 
car, with its befitting steeds caparisoned and yoked 
to it, may not have been composed of fire. The mean- 
ing may be that they had the appearance like as of 
fire. Fire is the frequent symbol, both in word, and 
vision, and miraculous occurrence, of the power and 
purity of the God of Israel. When the dismaying host 
of the king of Syria, with his chariots and horses, 
encompassed, afterwards, the host of Israel, a young 
man, whose eyes hkd been opened for the purpose, 
saw the heavenly array prepared to act In the de- 
fensive — the mountain full of horses and chariots of 
fire. " The chariots of God are twenty thousand, even 
thousands of angels.'' " He maketh His angels spirits ; 
His ministers a flaming fire.'' The idea which we 
are intended to receive from these sayings of scripture 
probably is, that the angels are the ministers, or vehicles 
of God's glorious power ; and that, in their movements 
and operations, they are rapid, subtle, and resistless, 
as spirits, which indeed they are, and as fire, which 
they resemble. But can we tell what shapes those 
angels may or may not themselves have taken, at the 
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divine command? that they may not have taken this 
one, among others, of a chariot of fire, and horses of 
fire? Why not that, as well as others, under which 
we are not afraid to Imagine and represent them? 
The ministering angels were certainly present. We 
fill up the delineation, from the exclamation of Elisha, 
as he was looking up : " My Father, my Father, the 
chariot of Israel, and," not the horses, but, " the horse- 
men thereof" — bright-harnessed angels, therefore, the 
drivers and the guards. What a sight it must have 
been I What an inimitable combination of the grace- 
ftil with the grand ! How far surpassing all the classic 
models of this same thing — a kingly car with its pranc- 
ing steeds, that have either been thrown on canvass 
by the painter, or chiselled in marble by the statuary 
— among the finest things, confessedly, that human 
art and genius have ever done! Yes, Elijah, who 
has laboured and has had patience, where there were 
many and powerful adversaries, must be taken to 
heaven in the king's own chariot ! Yes, the warrior 
must leave the field of his protracted agony as a con- 
queror going to his triumph I 

3. The parting of Elijah and Elisha asunder hy the 
chariot of fir e^ and the horses of fire. How easily did 
they glide between them, however closely linked, or even 
claspingly embraced, they may have been, placing the 
one to this side, and the other to that. This one but 
stands to gaze, while that one is handed or lifted in to 
sit by the attendant spirits — for so we cannot fail to 
think. And if we, as friends, are ever to be parted, 
as so we must, not by thy iron mace, death, but by 
Thy glowing chariot, and by Thy kindly angels, O Lord 
of hosts, my King and my God, let this thing be ! 
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4. Elijah going up into heaven. The archangel 
Michael disputed with Satan about the body of Moses ; 
and there have been many disputes about that dispute. 
But Moses died : and the Lord burled him in a valley 
in the land of Moab. Earth has his dust; although 
no man knoweth of his sepulchre unto this day. But, 
indisputably, if it is possible to understand, and right 
to credit the Bible, Elijah left but his prophet's mantle 
behind him on the earth. He shuffled not off his 
mortal coil when he went up in his fiery chariot ; but 
the mortal did, even then, put on immortality. It was 
swallowed up of life. He was changed; he did not 
sleep. He was translated ; he did not expire. 

5. Elijah going up, by a whirlwind, into heaven. 
You will have observed that, in the first verse of the 
chapter, it is to the whirlwind, in the way of instru- 
mentality, that the rapture of the prophet is ascribed. 
This is the heading of the wonderful narrative. '* It 
came to pass, when the Lord would take up Elijah 
into heaven by a whirlwind." Neither the chariot with 
Its horses, nor the whirlwind, was indlspensible in 
order to the result. God could have taken his servant 
without either. I would suggest, but diffidently, that 
the fiery chariot and horses were added, in order to 
give, in the best and amplest maimer, the token to 
Elisha, of which Elijah had spoken in replying to his 
request about a double portion of his spirit, namely, 
his seeing him when he was taken from him ; after 
which he could not but know that his request was 
granted. And could not, then, that chariot have borne 
him up to heaven's gate of itself, although there had 
been no whirlwind? Undoubtedly, if so it had been 
willed. It would be to consider too curiously, and 
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to conclude without good reason, that it, with its con- 
tents — the spiritual body, but still the real, and, there- 
fore, the ponderable body of Elijah — needed the force 
of the whirlwind to bear it up. But the whirlwind, 
as part of the visible machinery, had something to do 
as well as it. Perhaps in part to veil the mystery; 
perhaps to be in keeping with the awaking and fear- 
inspiring character of the dispensation to the history of 
which it belongs; certainly to impress with a sense of the 
awful presence, and to intimate that there was judgment 
as well as mercy in the event of which to sing. " Help, 
Lord ; for the godly man ceaseth !" " The righteous 
is taken away from the evil to come." 

6. Elijah! s mantle falling from Mm as he went 
up. We dip into the context, but only a short way, 
in order to find this particular. But it was an im- 
portant one in the scene of the translation ; and it is 
necessary in order to the complet^ess of our view of 
that scene, that we should here just take it in. It had 
been the symbol of his prophetic oflSce and qualification. 
Take it up Elisha! It is a solemn heir-loom. It is 
thy call renewed to thee. It is thine investiture re- 
peated to thee. Clad in that mantle, rough and emblem 
of the roughness thou must use, and the roughness 
thou must encounter ; clad in that mantle, forth to what 
work and warfare thou must go. But it is also thy 
pledge. Thou hast asked a double portion of thy 
master's spirit, and now thou hast not only seen him 
as he was taken from thee, but received his mantle 
dropped at thy feet. Here is whence the proverbial 
and well-understood expression, about the mantle of 
one man falling on another, has come into use. 

There are two objections or scriptural diflSculties. 
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" Flesh and blood can not inherit the kingdom of 
God." "No man hath ascended up to heaven, but 
he that came down from heaven, even the Son of 
man which is in heaven." Shall we need to meet 
them ? Not at any length. No more did flesh and 
blood inherit the kingdom of God when Elijah was 
taken up to heaven. On the earth his body was 
a natural body; in the fiery chariot — it is not for us 
to pretend to say how — it was turned into a spiritual 
body. And no man has any more ascended up into 
heaven, but the Son of man which is in heaven ; the 
translation of Elijah nevertheless. He did not ascend. 
He was taken up. He did not go up as the head of 
a ransomed retinue, or by his own power. He was 
himself a part of the ransomed retinue of Christ, al-, 
though, in respect of time, he went before the fore- 
runner. So, really, no man has ascended up to heaven 
but Christ: and no man will rise from the dead but 
Christ. 

II. The purposes and lessons of the translation of 
Elijah. All supernatural occurrences are, necessarily, 
very unintelligible as to their essence ; but their moral 
purposes, and their religious lessons, are, on the con- 
trary, just as ascertainable and plain. But, that we 
might see these and profit by them, we may be sure 
the power of God would never have brought them 
about. We can say exceedingly little about them, 
under their former aspect ; under their latter, we can 
say a very great deal. We may consider the purposes 
and lessons of the translation of Elijah : — 

1. As they respect himself. His work was done. 
The programme of his life, as God had laid it down 
to him on Mount Horeb, was now filled up ; and what 
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for him, therefore, should there now remain but his 
removal? The rage of persecutors might have again 
awaked against him. Hide him now, O God, in Thine 
immediate pavilion ! Take him out of the world, that 
he may thus be more effectually kept from the evil 
thereof! But all this does not seem to give us a 
sufficient reason for his removal to heaven in this 
particular way. It must have been meant for the 
putting of a singular honour on the man, for his 
singular services ; and to make him, to all the ages that 
were to come, an instance, memorable and influential, 
that those who honour God, God will honour. Where 
is Ahab now, with all his pride and luxury? Dead, 
and designated with the seed of evil-doers, who shall 
never be renowned ! His chariot, filled with his 
blood, had borne him, a dying man, out of the field 
of his last battle — last and lost. And where is Jezebel 
now, with all her paint and harlotry ? Gone, literally, 
to the dogs ! But now is the hour of Elijah's triumph. 
Now he hath " dominion " over them, and all their 
craft and cruelty. He tastes not death. He rides 
to heaven in the royal equipage. Make way, make 
way, ye celestial circles! Take him to thy bosom, 
Abraham ! Put him chief among thy princes, Moses ! 
Give him thy peculiar welcome, Enoch ! Take him 
by the human hand, thou old immortal. Bring thy 
brother to the King! Well done, good and faithful 
servant : enter thou into the joy of thy Lord ! 

2. As they respect Elisha, How now would his 
faith strengthen, his love bum, his spiritual heroism lift 
his head and expand his bosom ! Yes, the sight of his 
master, when he was so taken from him, would prove 
to him, not only a token that a double portion of his 
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master's spirit would be upon him, as he was told 
it would, but a principal channel through which it 
was conveyed. His preparation for the arduous task 
which was now before him would be completed when 
he gazed upon Elijah in this glorious manner, ac- 
knowledged by the Lord of both, and going up into 
his rest. So have many servants of God received their 
first impulse, or their full equipment, when they have 
been witnessing the parting moments of the great and 
good. 

3. As they respect the Church of those days. The 
translation of Elijah was, in itself, a theology to that 
church. More particularly it was a foot-print of grace, 
as it was marching forward steadily to a brighter con- 
summation, and a clearer manifestation in a future age. 
It showed itself amidst the wreck of our humanity 
which sin had made, and cheeringly proclaimed — 
Where sin hath abounded grace doth super-abound; 
that, as sin hath reigned unto death, so might grace 
reign, through righteousness, unto eternal life, by Jesus 
Christ the Lord. There is hope and help for this 
dying world. Moreov^, it was a proof of the life 
and incorruption, before they should be brought to 
light most clearly by the gospel. There is a heaven. 
Was not Elijah taken into it ? There will be a resur- 
rection. On any other supposition, would his once 
mortal body have been conserved, immortalized, and 
glorified ? And, finally, it evinced, demonstrated, God's 
care of religion and of His church — a care which could 
not fail, but be efficient for their preservation and pros- 
perity, whatever might hinder, whoever might assail. 
" The gates of hell shall not prevail over them." The 
Jews have some unwarrantable notions about Elijah: 

D 
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how he still walks the earth ; how he Is present at some 
of their ceremonies ; and so on. But was not this really 
a part of the design of God, by his translation, to let 
the world see that the work to which he had been 
devoted would never terminate, and that the spirit in 
which he had prosecuted that work should never 
evaporate? Hence, in so far as that work and spirit 
are concerned, he was predicted to come, and came, 
in the person of John the Baptist ; he was one of the 
august assembly, at what we may call the rehearsed 
inauguration of the kingdom of heaven, on the moun- 
tain of transfiguration ; and there is an evident allusion 
to his life, and the triumphant manner of his removal, 
in what we read of the two witnesses — their faithful- 
ness, their pain, their sufferings, their martyrdom, their 
redemption, and their ascending up to heaven in a 
cloud, in the book of the Apocalypse. 

4. As they respect the Church of these days. Of 
course, in all these points of view, they have not lost 
their value, and never will till the end of the world. 
Only, as an old and comparatively obscure theology, 
they have been followed up, and, in a manner, super- 
seded by a new and better one. In all these points 
of view we could afford now well to do without the 
teachings of Elijah's translation, having the advent 
and the death, the resurrection and the ascension, of 
his and our Lord. Blessed be the God and Father, 
not so much of Elijah, as of our Lord Jesus Christ. 

5. As they respect ourselves individually. It may 
seem that we can derive no personal lesson of consola- 
tion, with regard to our own departure, from the ac- 
knowledged and all but solitary miracle of Elijah's. But 
O how it does really speak to us of God's most tender 
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interest in His people, and of His gracious superinten- 
dence of everything connected with their life and death I 
There are ministering angels around the death-beds 
of believers ; and celestial welcomes for the righteous 
the moment after death. If we are Christians, the 
bitterness of death will soon be over with us; and, 
when we look back upon it, it will not seem much. 
" Wherefore comfort one another with these words." 
Amen. 



SERMON III. 

NOW. 
"Now." — 2 CoBiKTHiAiis vi. 2. 

Now I While we were naming it, it has passed and 
gone! Myriads of nows may be said to be passing 
and going away into the past while we continue to 
speak ; for, strictly considered, now is but a mere im- 
perceptible and undetainable instant of time between 
the past and the future. It cannot be made the subject 
of a practicable exhortation. We cannot single out 
and stay our eye on a single particle of water in the 
river, which is perpetually flowing onward to the ocean. 
We cannot say of the mingling colours of the rainbow 
where the one ends and the other begins. Our object 
is, as that of the apostle is, not to put you on a 
clearing of your mental vision, and a quickening of 
your mental power, so as to see what cannot be seen, 
and hold what cannot be handled; that would be an 
idle diversion at the best: but to incite you to an 
exercise which has much more in it of a moral than 
a mental one — to an exercise which may be profitable, 
and must be possible therefore. That space of time 
in which we can have a somewhat protracted conscious- 
ness of our existence — in which, we can dwell on a 
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thought, and form, and cany Into effSoct, a determina^ 
tion-^that space of time is, to all practical intents 
and purposes, our now. It is the few minutes — the 
five minutes or the ten — on the deck of the sinking 
ship, to the crew she carrieSj after she haa struck upon 
the rock, and when the water is fast filling her; in 
which so little can be done, and so much is often 
really done-^not enough to save the cargo at all, but 
enough to save the far more precious life. It is thie 
portion of the ever-flowing river, between two reaches 
or turns, descriable, although it may not be very de- 
finitely, by the eye, where we may dip our pitcher, 
or ferry ourselves across to the farther and more covet- 
able shore. 

It is our desire, by what we are now to say, to 
promote in all of us a better acquaintance with this 
now — to produce a higher sense of its importance. It 
is not necessary to exaggerate its importance ; and we 
have no wish to do so. We are so made that we 
must ruminate on the past ; and the past has many 
fountains sealed in it of pleasure as well as of pain. 
It is fraught with lessons, to pretermit which — ^to cast 
the veil of oblivion over which — would be at once un- 
dutifiil and injurious ; lessons of precious encouragement 
and of powerful warning; much to be the materials 
of a grateful Ebenezer, and much to humble in the 
dust. And we are also so made as to anticipate the 
future. We cannot avoid this. The future draws us 
forward, in spite of ourselves, into its bosom, dark and 
shapeless though it is. We forecast it ; we try to see 
the road before us lying through it; we indulge con- 
jectures as to what and where in it we shall be. It 
would neither be wise nor good to be altogether with- 
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out this. There is nothing that invites us so much 
as Christianity to scan the future and consult the end. 
" that they were wise, that they understood this, that 
they would consider their latter end I" It sheds a light 
upon the region which we have not hitherto traversed ; 
it tells us of " things not seen as yet ;" it calls us to 
shape our course according to that information which 
it gives us, and not exclusively, according to the in- 
formation of experience and sense ; it bids us '^ walk 
by faith and not by sight." But it is on the present 
that it will have us to bring all its teachings, whether 
drawn from the future or the past, to bear. If there 
had not been a present, such as we have practically 
defined, they would all have been useless. The dis- 
orders of our fall have made us lose too much, it 
seems to me, the knowledge of now. They have 
plunged our thoughts away from it, diseasedly and 
dangerously, into the abysses of the past and the fixture. 
The shipmaster may do wrong in forgetting whence 
he has come, and the track of sea over which he has 
sailed away from it ; and he may do wrong in failing 
to look forward, over another track of sea, to whither 
he is going. But let us suppose that, not for sinfiil 
or trifling ends, but only from anxiety about his making 
a successfiil voyage, his mind is so much engrossed, 
by either the one or the other, that he is heedless, or 
incapable of the present position of his ship, and of 
its proper immediate management: his very anxiety, 
so misdirected, might easily be conceived to thwart 
its own purpose, to ruin its own aim. Now is ours — 
is God's; is the home of happiness; is the knot of 
strength ; is the accepted time, and the day of sal- 
vation. 
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I. Now is ours. It is certainly ours, and only it, 
certainly. The past is gone beyond recall. We shall 
have an eternal future ; but it is needless to prove 
what we all know, however inadequately we may be 
impressed with it, that our hold of time may terminate 
.even instantaneously. We have no lease of life ex- 
tending to years or months, to weeks or days, to 
minutes, or even moments. The summons to quit may 
be at any moment served upon us. The ejection may, 
even without previous warning, at any time take place. 
" This night thy soul shall be required of thee." But 
how many are always having their souls required of 
them before the day is done, and their heads are 
suffered to repose upon their nightly pillow ! Now, 
with all that appertains to it — ^its capabiUties of thought, 
its room for work, its opportunities for enjoyment, 
and, above all, its possibilities of salvation — of fleeing 
from hell and rising to heaven — ^is certainly ours ; and 
only it, with all these, is ours certainly. Mad and 
unprincipled squanderer, will you throw it away? 
You have no unlimited treasure, but, on the contrary, 
a very limited one at the largest, to come and go 
upon; and this may be your last coin. O hold it 
fast ; hug it closely ; be a wise and honourable miser 
here; lay it out to usury; turn it into soul-property 
that endureth, before its subtle essence shall escape 
thee, and, floating up to heaven, shall tell to God there, 
seated on His sovereign throne, and dwelling in His 
palace of eternity, how thou hast accounted His in- 
valuable gift, by which he set thee more on a level 
infinitely with princes, than all their richest revenues 
set them above thee, and how thou h?ist treated it as 
a worthless thing. I know not scarcely anything^ 
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more characteristic of a discipline of wisdom in a hu- 
man mind— more discriminative of a wise man from 
a fool, better able to exclude time-wasting and soul- 
withering regrets and cares, to repress frivolities and 
sinful pleasures, to brace up a man to the being and 
the doing of what just, in its fitting season, he ought 
to be and do, and to make him move along the road 
of life, however miry and rugged it may be, a manly, 
a Christianly self-possessed man — than a continual sense 
and appreciation of the current now. Only the ghosts 
of departed hours and years, smiling or frowning, crowd 
the past on the one hand ; on the other, there are living 
hours and years for others — if for me I cannot tell ; 
but I have here at present with me the isthmus be- 
tween the two eternities, at this moment, beneath 
my feet. Narrow it is, and desert it may be, to me, 
compared with what it is to many. My portion in it 
may be scanty — my accommodation on it may be un- 
comfortable. I may be occupying it like a slave, or 
a prisoner, or a lazar, or a cast-away, rather than any- 
thing else. But I am still on it, and I am God's ra- 
tional creature on it; and I have my mind with me 
for my kingdom, if only my cell or cottage for my 
shelter, on it ; and I have, in another and better sense 
than many have had and have on it, the blue and 
open heaven over my head. This is great, and mercy 
great is granting it unto me. No man in that state 
of feeling will say, " I despise it, I loathe and spurn 
it, I will turn it into a scene of silly or of beastly 
revelry. I will play fantastic tricks of pride, and 
vanity, and heartlessness upon it, to make God's angels 
weep." Mourn away over the shortness and uncer- 
tainty of human life; but what do you say to nowf 
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Methuselah ? Fool I what had Methuselah ever, but 
whatt you have, now? There is a man with the sen- 
tence of death written on his face, or rankling in his 
breast; but, nevertheless, he is the livings the living 
now. A young man in consumption ? We pity him. 
The doctor has given it as his opinion, that a month 
or so will see the end at once of his disease and life. 
We cannot too tenderly comfort him, and try to do 
him good. But, perhaps, there mingles with our pity 
Somewhat of an under-estimate of what he is; and 
insidiously an over-estimate of what we ourselves are^ 
Spite of that racking cough and sickly languor, life 
is still God's precious boon to him. He has still now^ 
And what more, really, can be said of you or me ? 

II. N(yio is God's. K it is ours with all its ad- 
vantages, it follows that it is ours with all its re- 
sponsibilities. We are not at liberty to desecrate it 
by sinning against Him. We are not at liberty to 
destroy its value, as furnishing us with an opportunity 
of doing Him service, even by what may seem to be 
religious regrets about the past, and religious resolu- 
tions about the future. The point on which our re- 
sponsibility bears, is emphatically now. He requireth 
that which is past; and it is a solemn fact, and one 
which may well set us a-thinking, a-repenting, and 
arpraying, that he does so. He forgets nothing; all 
is down in His book ; it will be read out one day ; 
and although the record of it on our consciences may 
have become exceedingly dim, or may have altogether 
disappeared, even the letters there will leap into visi- 
bility, like the handwriting on the wall to the licentious 
and impious Belshazzar, under the touch of His finger, 
and the look of His awftd face. We may be called 
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into His vineyard at the third, the sixth, the ninths 
or even the eleventh hour; but we must answer to 
Him for every previous hour that we have loitered 
in the market-place, when He would have hired us. 
All this is true ; but the great lesson which it enforcesy 
is engagement with Him now. Although the present, 
and every remaining hour of life up to its last, were 
to be spent by us in bewailing bitterly the neglects 
and abuses of the past, it would nothing avail, it would 
just supply an additional illustration of our folly and 
aggravation of our guilt, were it to prove merely an 
artful method of whiling away the present, and another 
present, and another present, till all is past — only a 
more disguised device of our unfaithfulness to the great 
Task-master. And it is not diflferent with the still 
commoner case, in which a recreant conscience, desert- 
ing her post, runs not back into the past, but forward 
among the mazes of the future ; and when promises, 
resolutions, and plans, are the thieves we have to 
guard against. There is, indeed, a wholesome and 
even a necessary looking back to the past with pain, 
and to the future with purpose. We are often invited, 
you are aware, to both these exercises in the word of 
God. But they are never wholesome, they are never 
safe, unless when they carry in them just the best 
use we can make of the present ; unless they are just 
the best immediate consecration which we can make 
of our present time, and of ourselves in it, to God. 
Loosened from a consciousness and conscientiousness 
of the use and return we are to make to Him of the 
now; and, yet more, substituted for them, they are 
only truant tricks, by which we may cheat ourselves, 
but cannot possibly impose on Him. A sense of duty 
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to God is the first principle of all right moral action ; 
and it is easy to see how it Is so here. A man who 
doeg not see, with awful eye, the seal of God upon 
His now of time — of him as sufiering it to be frittered 
away by every trifle, and routed away by every kind 
of busy or idle selfishness, I can conceive too easily, 
for it is too usually seen and felt. But I cannot think 
thus of him who does so. I can think of AiWi, the 
servant of his God, as constantly doing battle for this, 
the property of his God, with pleasures the most se- 
ductive, and pains the most distracting, with sickness 
the most fettering, and sorrow the most heart-rending, 
in the midst of which it would seem to be scarcely 
possible to think or do anything at all. The con- 
science inured to faithfulness has often been found 
pronouncing, in some form or other, God's watchword, 
now. " I must work the work of Him that sent me 
while it is day." So said our glorious Exemplar, 
whose meat and drink, and vital air, it was to do the 
will of Him that sent Him, and to finish His work ; 
and who had floods of sorrows all around Him ; and a 
baptism of blood, for the accomplishment of which 
He was straitened, before Him; never turning from 
the path of the immediate duty, however high or 
humble it might be ; never failing to do the work of 
the day and of the moment, in the moment and in 
the day. "I must work the work of Him that sent 
me while it is day ; the night cometh in which no 
man can work." That afiecting story of the young 
British ensign in our Indian army, the other day, how 
does it shame us I How does it rise up in judg- 
ment against us, base and profligate now-wasters I He 
was but sixteen years of age. He had been wounded 
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grievously. His sufferings had been protracted ; and 
tliey were great. One might have pardoned him, al- 
though, in the distressing and painful circumstances^ 
he had thought and cared only about himself. But 
there was One who had loved him — and has he loved 
us less ? — whose hand and eye were on him even then. 
^' Be firm," he said to the native convert and mis- 
sionary, who was threatened at the moment with fright- 
ful martyrdom, if he did not recant, and who has 
gratefully recorded the simple incident with his own 
pen, " Be firm, do not give in." Good and faithful 
servant ! 

A boy like an angel, 
With golden hair dabbled in blood. 

Faithful in thy little and thy last! But, "in that 
day," thy Lord shall give unto thee an amaranthine 
•crown. Yea, he hath set it on thy head already ; 
for thou art among the immortals I 

III. Now is the home of happiness. It can be 
obviously only a make-believe of happiness, which 
does not dwell in now. That which wanders from It 
instead, roaming about perpetually, and without any 
tie to it, in the region of either the past or the future, 
IS but a strolling player putting on its dress and 
mimicking its voice and manner, but sick and heavy 
at heart. We may have been blest, we may be to 
be blest, or may be able to imagine it, but are we 
blest? That is to say now? For to speak of such 
a thing as being, when it only has been, or may be, 
or is to be, is simply absurd — a contradiction in terms. 
We take it for granted that you regard the gospel 
of our Lord as coming to us, in order to make us 
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liappy ; and, therefore, happy now. " Blessed is the 
people." " Come and I will give you rest," " They 
who believe do enter into rest." " This is the rest,. 
and this is the refreshing." Well, then, here is the 
way in which it proposes to ftdfil its promise. You 
are bearing about with you, on life's rough roads, a 
burden of guilt upon jour shoulders, whether you 
know what the burden is or not, and a sense of orphan- 
like alienation in your bosoms, whether you know what 
the sense of want distinctly is or not. The heaviest 
groans with which this valley of Baca resounds, and 
the bitterest tears that drop in it, may be ascribed to 
other causes: but they are really caused by this* 
Illusory, and therefore inefficacious, methods of alle- 
viation and relief are fondly and numerously hurried 
to, and hurried away from — ^there is no happiness there ^ 
the thing confrites itself; the soul has not found, as 
yet, the place where it may rest in peace from stormy 
wind and tempest. The gospel proclaims the recon- 
ciliation by Jesus Christ ; and the mind can rest there^ 
rest now, rest always. For this is a precious corner- 
stone, a sure foundation ; " he that believeth shall not 
make haste." There is joy and peace in believing* 
The great disturbing force, the fear of the divine 
displeasure, is removed ; and the great, the all-eflfectual^ 
composing force, the faith of the divine friendship^ 
is substituted for it. A melancholy attestation of the 
human consciousness to the truth of our present state- 
ment — ^a melancholy attestation to it, but certainly 
nothing more or better — ^we may discover in the con- 
duct of those poor misguided creatures who are con- 
tent to snatch a moment or two of an immediate 
maniac happiness, or what they are pleased to call 
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happiness, by drowning all reflection on the past, and 
forethought of the future, in the intoxicating bowl; 
or overpowering them, and chasing them away by 
the excitements of their more refined, but equally 
irrational, scenes of giddy gaiety. But surely in that 
very laughter the heart is still sad; and the end of 
that mirth is heaviness. A naore solid portion of 
mankind pursue the phantoms of happiness in every 
possible direction : of business to enrich themselves 
withal ; of honour to distinguish themselves withal ; 
or, it may be, of the conciliating and clustering around 
them of the social — ^the most venial and even venerable 
of human errors — ^to comfort themselves withal. But 
they know not the place of happiness ; by their way, 
plan, and purpose, they are strangers to its home. 
Their pursuit is fruitless, and, therefore, disappointing ; 
they toil continually up Ae hill, when the peak they 
intend to occupy appears to be ever within their reach, 
but is never reached. Yea, their pursuit is not only 
fruitless, and therefore disappointing, but also sinful, 
and therefore tormenting — the idolatry of a world they 
would enjoy, put by them in the place of a God they 
might enjoy — ^the doing of two great evils : the forsak- 
ing of God, the fountain of living waters; and the 
hewing to themselves cisterns, broken cisterns that 
can hold no water. " Will a man leave the snow of 
Lebanon, which cometh from the rock of the field ? or 
shall the cold flowing waters, that come from another 
place, be forsaken ?" " Thou art a swift dromedary, 
traversing her ways; a wild ass, used to the wilder- 
ness, that snuffeth up the wind at her pleasure. With- 
hold thy foot from being unshod, and thy throat from 
thirst ; but thou saidst," thy very despair and wretched- 
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ness extending encouragement to thy sin, and adding 
intensity to thy madness, "there is no hope, no, for 
I have loved strangers, and after them will I go." 
Christianity just reverses all this method. It does 
not set us a-searching, hither and thither, for water 
to be gathered off the surface of a dry and parched 
desert where no water is. It directs us now, and 
where we stand, to dig the well deep down, with the 
assurance that the living water shall flow in and* fill it. 
Will it be said that it does not bring to us all the 
essential elements of an inunediate happiness — in the 
pardoning mercy of God, through Jesus Christ, to be 
experienced now ; in the fatherly love of God, in Jesus 
Christ, to be enjoyed now ; satisfying the soul, as 
with marrow and fatness, and giving it a resting place 
on which it may repose, and never can repose too 
confidently or too blissfully; and, finally, in the love 
. to God, and to Jesus Christ, which it inspires, with 
all the holy principles which compose its train, and 
having which, may we not say a man must be suffi- 
ciently happy at any time, and in any place? True, 
it does not say that it will make us as happy now as 
it is meaning to make us afterwards* But it does not 
seek to set us up upon a Pisgah of desolation, or a 
hill Mizar, from which to take our prospect of its 
promised land. Its glorious hereafter is just the com- 
plete developement of its only less glorious now — its 
growth mature in a soil more favourable, and under 
sunnier skies ; and rays emitted by its more glorious 
hereafter are gathered and brought to bear by its 
hope's hand, in order to the brightening of its less 
•glorious now. No part of human existence is to be 
seen, under its light, as valueless, and to be causelessly 
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abandoned to disconsolateness, as if we said of it, like 
Job of the day of his birth, in the season of his sore 
temptation — Let darkness seize upon it. It is always 
a good symptom, and not the reverse, as some would 
seem disposed to think and to persuade us, in a pro- 
fessor of Christianity, to seek to turn his religion to 
the best account for his present happiness. It shows 
all the better that he understands, and believes, and 
values his religion. And the more successful he is in 
turning it to that account; beginning with its own 
direct and sovereign appliances — ^its faith in God and 
in Jesus, and its ^' calm and holy frame," the opposite 
of all the disturbing evil passions and indulgences — 
and not disdaining to add to these whatever sub- 
ordinate ministries a bounteous God of nature, a 
merciful and faithftd creator^ may supply, the more 
he will feel his personal confidence and hope, and 
justify his gospel, and recommend his Christianity to 
all around him. We know there are true Christians, 
while but melancholy men. Their melancholy is often to 
be accounted for by disturbances of the mind, arising 
not at all from their religion, or even disturbances 
of the body acting on the mind— from which it follows, 
therefore, that we ought to care for our bodily states 
as we would care for our mental ones — their thoughts 
becoming thus uncontrollably vagrant and distracted, 
away into the past to find the matter of regret, or 
into the future to visit the objects of despair, incapable 
altogether of resting on the present, or on any one 
spot illuminated by the love of God und the glorious 
merit of the Redeemer; the fact of their melancholy, 
also, like that of the world's mirth, afibrding, but in 
very different directions, an illustration of our remark. 
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that now Is the home of happiness. God Is deaUng 
with them, we may he sure, In what he sees to be the 
way most gracious. He Is preparing, In his own best 
time and manner, for putting off their sackcloth and 
girding them with gladness, to the end their glory may 
rejoice and not keep silence. And even now, there Is 
no doubt beneath the surface what Is lighter far than 
the sorrow of the world, that worketh death, and better 
far than all Its joy — "troubled on every side but not dis- 
tressed, perplexed but not In despair, persecuted but not 
forsaken, cast down but not destroyed." 

IV. Now is the knot of strength. The doing of a 
thing In Its season, at Its opportunity, makes the doing 
of It strong. What avails a giant's strength If that is 
allowed to pass? Our faculties are powerful, and the 
exertion of them is likeliest to be successful when we are 
bringing them undlvidedly to bear on the doing now of 
what we are doing now, and neither fearing nor hoping 
what we may afterwards do. It matters not essentially 
what we are doing — writing a sermon, painting a pic- 
ture, or producing, an ordinary piece of furniture. Con- 
centration Is strength. Many a man has failed, I doubt 
not. In the matter of his personal religion, through look- 
ing forward fearfully to the evils — perhaps imaginary — 
of to-morrow or the next day, instead of looking only to 
what he was at the moment required to attend to or to 
guard against, in the faiiji of the promise and the spirit 
of the promise — " Thy' shoes shall be iron and brass, 
and as thy day, so shall thy strength, be." And how 
valuable strength for the glory of God, and in the ser- 
vice of human salvation. Is hourly wasted by Idle regrets 
about the past, and by equally idle promises about the 
future. Standing continually as under the eye of Christ, 

E 
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taking him for our God to be for us, and our Lord to be 
for him — ready to do what he commands us to do, be it 
little or much, and to do it now ; allowing his own hand 
to do his own work by us, whatever it may be and 
wherever he may bid — ^that is the real and resistless 
strength for good. The battle will be fought and won 
under the eye of the Great Captain. The temple will 
rise under the care of the Great Architect. J£ every 
soldier were to keep his place and obey his orders sub- 
missively and promptly, how much more rapid would be 
the conquest ! K every workman were to take his 
station with his eye beholding his master's hand, and 
"doing the work of the day in the day," how much more 
rapidly would the temple be seen to rise ! 

V. Now is " the accepted time and the day of salva- 
tion.^^ This is what the apostle has said here expressly 
about now — meaning that God's embassy of grace and 
salvation is now coming to us, and that now is the time 
for our accepting it. The most weighty thing that can 
be said about now. Now it is so certainly — ^there would 
be no gospel for us else — "To him that is joined imto all 
the living there is hope." And now it is so in a great 
sense only. For, besides that, among the living to whom 
there is hope, we may cease immediately to be; and 
besides that, should it be otherwise with us, still the 
gracious overtures will not come to us in circumstances 
so favourable in any future now as they are doing in 
this instant one ; besides all this, they are never made 
by God but as now, and never accepted by us but just 
as they are and as we are now. Postponement of the 
reception of them is simply the rejection of them. 
"Yield" — ^^"Be ye reconciled to God," that is, and 
never will but be, however long we may live in unbe- 
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lief, the word. You see, then, how this feature of the 
gospel embassy — its immediate urgency — harmonizes 
with all we have remarked already of the position, the 
privileges, and the responsibility of mankind. Now being 
written so boldly, as we have seen, in human life and 
morals, we need not wonder if even yet more boldly it 
is written in the gospel of human salvation. Alas, what 
encouragement could we have derived in looking at it 
as it is written in the former, if we had not also read it 
as it is written in the latter. Now ours, but only to be 
squandered — God's, but only to be answered for in a 
judgment of terrible righteousness and inevitable con- 
demnation — the home of happiness, but never to harbour 
its proper guest — ^the knot of strength, but only to bind 
us the faster to our sin and misery. But I can turn now 
to the youth, and tell him, you may redeem now^ if you 
will, almost a whole life from vanity — to the man, and 
tell him, your health and strength need not all be pros- 
tituted to the service of sin and the earning of its 
wages, unless you are resolved they shall be so — to 
the oldest among you, and tell him, that his heart may 
still, if he chooses, have the sap of joy, and his head the 
crown of righteousness — to the chief of sinners, he may 
yet be a child of God and an heir of glory ; " For," that 
" behold now is the accepted time, behold now is the day 
of salvation." Amen. 



SERMON IV. 

THE SPIBIT OP LOVE.* 

** God hath given us the spirit of love." — 2 TmoTHr i. 7. 

We haf e here an inspired account of what makes a 
good minister of Jesus Christ — of what, if a man wants 
it, he cannot be so, and of what, if a man has it, he 
will be so without fail. To a young minister, you are 
aware, by an aged and loving and variedly expe- 
rienced one, the words were originally addressed — to 
Timothy his greatly beloved son in the gospel, by Paul 
now the prisoner of the Lord at Eome, and near 
the end of his laborious and suffering apostleship — 
" But watch thou in all things, endure afflictions, do the 
work of an evangelist, make full proof of thy ministry ; 
for I am now ready to be offered, and the time of my 
departure is at hand." You will observe, however, that 
what the apostle describes as being essential to a good 
minister of the gospel, is really not different from what 
we are always taught to regard as being, in a less or 

* On tl)e 10th September, 1854, the author introduced his Son, 
Robert, as minister of the East United Presbyterian Charch, Peebles, and 
preached from the words, " The spirit of power.'* This sermon on " The 
spirit of love,*' was delivered at the Introduction of his Son, Henry, at 
Union Chape1« Sunderland, on the 6th of March, 1859. 
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greater degree, the attainment of every true believer of 
the gospel. " If any man have not the spirit of Christ 
he is none of his." " God hath not given us the spirit of 
bondage again to fear, but the spirit of adoption where- 
by we cry, Abba, Father." " Follow righteousness, 
faith, charity" — or love — " peace" is one of the directions 
in this same epistle to the young evangelist to whom it 
was addressed — " with them that call on the Lord out of 
a pure heart" that is plainly in conmion with all true 
Christian men. God does not go for the pastors of his 
church out of his church. He fulfils his gracious 
promise to " give them pastors after his own heart" — 
to give them pastors and teachers for the perfecting of 
the saints, for the work of the ministry, for the edifying 
of the body of Christ — and so to make " their congrega- 
tion" to be "established before him," when he causies 
their pastors to " be of themselves," and their teachers 
to proceed from the midst of them. The pipes convey- 
ing the golden oil to feed the lamps must be of the same 
golden material with the rest of the candlestick. There 
is no coimtenance given in the Scriptures to the idea of 
the transmission of grace through ungracious hands, un- 
less as by a kind of occasional miracle it may be so. 
We do not believe at all in the making of a ministry 
which God will bless, by any process of merely human 
manipulation, however venerable, where God himself has 
not first made it — called its great primary elements into 
existence by the fiat of his own gracious power. There 
are desirable, most desirable qualities, which may be 
added by human education to the ministry ; but never 
such as can atone at all for the absence of the prelimi- 
nary education, which is in the highest degree necessary, 
and which is properly divine. The apostles knew it to 
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be so in their own, in many respects peculiar, case. They 
would not have dreamed of professing to substitute even 
{heir own miraculous endowments for that Christian 
spirit which they shared with all other believers, how 
muchsoever higher was the measure in which it was 
given to them than that in which it was given to others. 
" God who commanded the light to shine out of dark- 
ness, hath shined in our hearts, to give the light of the 
knowledge of the glory of God in the face of Jesus 
Christ." " But we have this treasure in earthen vessels, 
that the excellency of the power may be of God, and not 
of us." " And all things are of God, who hath reconciled 
U8 to himself by Jesus Christ, and hath given to us the 
ministry of reconciliation.^^ We speak, then, of that, to 
have which in the highest degree is the highest qualifi- 
cation of the Christian minister ; but at the same time, 
of that, to have which in some degree is indispensable 
for every Christian man, when we remark upon the spirit 
— not of fear, but of power, and of love, and of a sound 
mind — which the apostle here says that God hath given 
us — selecting one of its elements at present, although, as 
might be shown, and indeed, to some extent, must be 
made to appear, they are all closely combined — they are 
all naturally interlaced and intermingled. " God hath 
given us the spirit of love." Let us attend— I. To the 
essentially Christian character of the spirit of love ; and, 
II. To some of its manifestations. 

I. The essentially Christian character of the spirit of 
love. I mean that each is essential to the other — that 
Christianity is essential to this love — that this love is 
essential to Christianity — that the Christian spirit is the 
spirit of love. If the Spirit of God is the author of the 
Christian spirit— if the Christian spirit is a direct and 
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mighty Inspiration of himself by the Spirit of God into the 
soul of man, which is the uniform testimony of the Scrip- 
tures respecting the new birth and newlifeof man,thenhow 
can the Christian spirit be otherwise than a loving spirit — 
a spirit of love ? We read of " the love of the spirit" 
— ^we are told that " the fruit of the spirit is love." The 
answer to the all-important question with every man — 
have I or have I not the spirit of God ? is made to turn 
distinctly on the answer to this other question — ^have I or 
have I not the spirit of love ? " If we love one another, 
God dwelleth in us, and his love is perfected in us ; hereby 
know we that we dwell in him, and he in us, because he 
hath given us of his spirit." What other kind of fruit can 
grow on such a tree of life ? What other kind of stream 
can flow from such a heavenly fountain ? " God is love." 
Can God's spirit be but love, and can love be but the 
effect of his quickening — the handiwork of his creating — 
Spirit ? But consider again the instrumentality by which 
the Divine Spirit operates to the producing, promoting, 
and perfecting of the new and divine nature in man — 
what sort of truth it is, into the mould of which he is 
said to cast the subjects of his regenerating and sanctify- 
ing grace. It is the gospel which is the message pre- 
eminently of love. He carries the gospel with him into 
the heart of man, and with it necessarily the spirit of love. 
To see that the faith of the gospel " worketh" infallibly 
" by love" — that the spirit of love is but another name 
for " the same spirit of faith," you have only to glance 
at the impressive and transforming revelations which are 
made to the soul of the believer by the gospel that he 
believes, on these three points — ^the love of God, his own 
position, and the mind of Christ. 

1 . The love of God. His faith brings him acquainted — 
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• Lim, and hurries him along in its own direction 

IH^ a resistless tide, as with a mighty rushing wind. 

fc^,,'. [\vo " rooted and grounded in love," be sure, if we 
^^i . mice but able to comprehend with all saints, for it is 
|. ... i'lio measure or another the attainment of them all, 
vhjit IS the breadth, and length, and depth, and height ; 
and to know the love of Christ — of God in Christ — which 
]>asscth knowledge ; being filled thus with the fulness of 
GroA. K God is in us,- through the faith of his son, Jesus 
Christ, love is undoubtedly in us, for '' God is love." 

2. His own position. There can be no doubt that 
the great want of love in the world, the world's prevail- 
ing insensibility, and reckless selfishness, is owing to the 
want in the individual bosom of a present felt and satis- 
fying happiness, and a well founded and assuring hope 
for the future. We are like sailors on a wreck, who 
have long felt the gnawings of hunger, and the burnings 
of an intolerable thirst ; all madly scrambling, fiercely 
fighting, remorselessly seizing whatever comes within 
their reach — honour discarded, humanity dead, the 
frightened concealing cimningly this, the meanly wrench- 
ing from the hand of womanhood or childhood that — 
every meanness and wickedness perpetrated, of which the 
perpetrators would have been otherwise ashamed. So it 
also is that the further you go down into the depths of 
squalid poverty, and all manner of human wretchedness, 
the further down you go, with many fine exceptions no 
doubt, into the dens of lawless plunder, and imscrupulous 
crime. Those who know not where they are to lie at 
night, nor what they are to feed upon in the morning, 
are usually not very tender in their human sensibilities, 
not very mindful of moral decencies, not much regardful 
of conscientious reclaimings, not much concerned about 
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how it may fare with us, since they must think so reck- 
lessly and rabidly about how it is to fare with themselves. 
Suppose the conscience to be at the same time in any de- 
gree uneasy, and alas we know that that will generally 
prove rather like oil thrown on the fire to make it bum 
the fiercer, than water to keep it down or burn it out 
Give me then, I say, a man, who, through the faith of the 
gospel, is able to employ the words of the apostle's serene 
heart-contentedness and hopefulness as his own. " There- 
fore, being justified by faith, I have peace with God — 
I have access to the grace wherein 1 stand — I rejoice in 
hope of the glory of God — I rejoice in tribulations also 
— I rejoice in God through our Lord Jesus Christ, by 
whom also I have received the atonement." That man 
has time to love. He has got his own foot firmly planted 
on the rock of ages now, and he has now both the heart 
and the hand to help, and zealously to help ; to draw the 
former poor companions of his pain and peril to the shore. 
He stands on a hill, from whose high summit, and through 
whose still stormy atmosphere, he has an eye to see, and 
a heart to feel all mortal misery, and the great misery 
especially of those who are without God and without 
hope in the world. He can now afford to go out of him- 
self io love with God, and like God to love — to feel and 
show a faint reflection of that philanthropy which the 
Bible attributes to God, our Saviour. 0, see with what 
ineffable and godrlike benevolence, flowing from his lips, 
shining from his eyes, the apostle, who knew himself a 
pardoned man, looking back on what he had been, and 
thinking what grace had made him, yearned to be in his 
turn the minister of that grace to others — thinking 
almost less of his God as having saved him, than as 
having sought to save others by him. And O, how 
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eagerly did he go into his gracious design. ^' I thank 
Christ J^sus, our Lord, who hath enabled me for that he 
counted me faithful, putting me into the ministry, who 
was before a blasphemer, and a persecutor, and injurious ; 
but I obtained mercy, because I did it ignorantly, in 
unbelief. And the grace of our Lord was exceeding 
abundant, with faith and love which is in Christ Jesus. 
This is a faithful saying, and worthy of all acceptation" — 
O hear it, as if he had cried, all dying men and live— 
" that Christ Jesus came into the world to save sinners, of 
whom I am chief. Howbeit for this cause I obtained 
mercy, that in me first" — foremost — "Jesus Christ might 
show forth all longsuffering, for a pattern to them who 
should hereafter believe on him to life everlasting." 

3. The mind of Christ The mind of Christ — what 
is it, if not love? the infinite love of God incarnate, beat- 
ing in a human heart, breathing in a human counte- 
nance, and living in a human life ? The mind of Christ, 
who being in the form of God, did not grasp at visible 
equality with God, so as to let go his hold of us whom 
he was purposing to save, " who made himself of no 
reputation, and took upon him the form of a servant, 
and was made in the likeness of men, and being found 
in fashion as a man, humbled himself, and became 
obedient unto death, even the death of the cross." Un- 
merited, disinterested, self-sacrificing love ! Love, as it 
has well been said to be, and as every believer knows 
and feels it to be, without a precedent and without a 
parallel ! Of all Christ thought, and did, and felt, and 
suffered, love was the deepest and the purest fountain. 
All the particulars of his life, and features of his charac- 
ter, were just so many varying phases of his love. It 
was in the music of his gracious words. It was in the 
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loudest thunders of his reproof. If he rejoiced, it was 
from his gratified love. If he wept, it was from his 
wounded love. K he laboured, it was because he had 
come not to be ministered unto but to minister. K he 
died, it was because he had come to give his life a ran- 
som for many. Now, this is the model after which every 
Christian, as sure as he is one, will copy. This is the 
spirit which he must and will catch. But that is not all. 
Being one with Christ, love is the living sympathetic 
tide which will of necessity flow into him from the heart 
of Christ, and which will have its living circulation in all 
his veins, continually maintained from that great vitaliz- 
ing centre. He that is joined unto the Lord is one 
spirit ; and, beyond all controversy, the Spirit of Christ 
is " the spirit of love." 

Having thus shown how essentially Christian the 
spirit of love is — ^how necessary Christianity is to it, 
and yet more, how necessary it is to Christianity — let 
us now consider — 

II. Some of its manifestations: I shall take them 
from the context — boldness, energy, and endurance. 

1. The spirit of love is a spirit bold. It is, says 
Paul, the opposite of the spirit of fear, of cowardice, of 
a mock modesty and reserve, of an enervating timidity. 
Possessing the soul of Timothy, the youthftd preacher, 
it would make him not to be ashamed of the testimony 
of the Lord ; and of Paul, although he was maintaining 
it, and maintaining the cause of Christ in what was in 
the general eye, the check, and ignominy of a prison, 
but to speak it out, and stand unflinchingly to the con- 
sequences. Love is the cherub with the human angel- 
face and the lion heart — meek and yet bold, bold because 
meek. Humility is the best of courage ; gentleness is 
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the best of strength. They flow from the same fomitain — 
a soul at peace with God ; persuaded of his gracious ap- 
proval, secure of his omnipotent protection, and con- 
scious of a good cause, and a kind purpose, however the 
one may be disfavoured and the other misunderstood. 
It is like the " dreadless angel," spoken of by Milton, 
going all day long on his heavenly mission without being 
deterred or moved by the dangers that beset him, or by 
the thought of any foes that might be lying in ambush 
around his path. How do we conceive of ^esus, with 
his heart of love, fulfilling his ministry of love in the 
midst of scowling Scribe and threatening Pharisee — of 
popular tumult and priestly hate ? And how of Stephen, 
as he stood before the Sanhedrim, looking with what 
the Scriptures call his angel-face, never losing its com- 
mingled expression of melting love and lofty courage, 
when he fell beneath the crushing missiles which were 
thrown at him from the hands of his enraged and cruel 
persecutors ? love speaking then at the scene of his mar- 
tyrdom, as it had formerly done at that of the crucifixion 
of his Lord, and in nearly the same words— "Lord Jesus 
receive my spirit" — "Lord, lay not this sin to their 
charge." 0, Christ, how closely, indeed, thy mind of 
mighty love was copied then ! To speak to a man 
plainly about his sins, to urge him recourse immediately 
and earnestly to Him who is willing to be his Saviour, 
is a step which is often attended with considerable risk. 
That is one of the reasons why the rich and powerful 
have so few faithful reprovers, and the poor — ^without 
influence, and often without character — so many. But 
would a warm love let those rich and powerful sinners 
alone till they should awake, like Dives, in hell being in 
torment? Would it not speak in the highest places, 
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and seek for an entrance into the stateliest and most 
jealously guarded gates, if it might pluck but one brand 
out of the fire ? Yes, it would prompt to this assuredly, 
and to similar forbidding services, and what we are now 
adding is, that it would prepare for them. There is risk 
of bringing down upon ourselves the wrath of those we 
are seeking to benefit, as was pre-eminently the ex- 
perience of Him whom we bear thus expressing himself 
in the page of prophecy — " For my love they are mine 
enemies," — but love will not much mind that. There 
is risk of doing the individual whom we approach with 
our endeavours to benefit him harm instead of good. 
True love is always, indeed, afraid of such a result as 
that ; and, therefore, it does not drive with reckless fury, 
but move — even creep at times — with delicacy and cau- 
tion. But love does not say with laziness — " There is a 
lion in the way, there is a lion in the way, I shall be 
slain in the streets." It does not imagine obstacles and 
evils — it does not tremble before men of straw ; and at 
the worst, it wiU determine, my path is plain, I am 
under the care of God while I am doing the work of 
God ; duty is mine and consequences are his ; I am not 
seeking my owij things, in which case I might well be 
anxious ; I am not in the guilty path of evil-doing, in 
which case I might well startle at a shadow or a fancy, 
but in that of well-doing, according to my best belief, 
and what is there in them that can harm me ? Make a 
man loving, and you will make him sensitive, thinking 
too apprehensively of the consequences of a venturous 
because a really good step to allow him to take it? 
Nay, we say, make him loving, and you will make him 
brave. 

2. The spirit of love is a spirit energetic. Timothy 
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is here enjoined to " stir up," to energize the gift. Let 
God but give this spirit to a man, and it will no longer 
be a question with him, shall I do that good which my 
love findeth to do ; but have I the opportunity and the 
ability to do it ? While in so far as concerns the salva- 
tion of his fellow-inmiortals, the mind of his Lord and 
Master, the incomparable value of souls, and the short- 
ness and imcertainty of the time allotted to him for that 
labour — one too which is especially congenial to his ran- 
somed spirit— will work him up into a ceaseless energy, 
and impel him to labour with his might. "I must work 
the work which has been given me to do while it is 
called the day, the night cometh when no man can 
work." Self-indulgence in one form or another is the 
great antagonist of all benevolent, and particularly of all 
Christian activity. But it is a labour of love to this 
man to seek the glory of God and the salvation of 
sinners. He does not, therefore, undertake it by con- 
straint but willingly ; he does not attempt it by fits and 
starts ; he does not forego it at the solicitations of ease 
and pleasure ; it is his meat and his drink to do it. If 
the energy of some men is paralyzed by fear, that of 
many others is enfeebled by the distracting influence of 
competing objects and conflicting motives. The arrow 
misses the mark because the bow is not directed by a 
single eye, nor drawn by a steady and determined hand. 
If a man is asking for ever — What advantage will this 
bring me ? What honour and glory will it bring to me 
before the people ? Shall I do it creditably to myself, 
or mayhap the reverse ? — how can he be but irresolute, 
and, therefore, ineffective ? But let it be with him as it 
was with Paul — " This one thing I do" — and he will go 
straightly and vigorously to his mark. In these and in 
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other ways that might have been inentloned, the spirit 
of love is obviously an energetic one. 

3. The spirit of love is a spirit enduring. The 
apostle, elsewhere discoursing of it, expressly says — " It 
suffereth long and is kind ; envieth not ; vaunteth not 
itself, is not puffed up ; doth not behave itself unseemly, 
seeketh not her own ; is not easily provoked, rejoiceth 
not in iniquity, but rejoiceth in the truth ; beareth all 
things, believeth all things, hopeth all things, endureth 
all things." No great good, it may be safely averred, 
was ever yet done to the world without a greater or 
less amount of suffering proportioned to the greatness of 
the good. It is the great lesson of the suffering love of 
Jesus, to which we are required, as his followers, to be 
conformed. He saved men in being crucified by them. 
His love was so generous as to contemplate this, and so 
enduring as to do it. What but the love of the decided 
missionary was it that has again and again sustained 
him in his solitary toils and protracted trials ? What 
but the love of the confessor which has cheered his pri- 
son and softened his bed of torture? What but the 
love of the martyr, which, like a flame burning within 
him, has mitigated immeasurably the flame enfolding 
him without ? Ambition will endure much ; cupidity 
will endure much ; revenge will endure much ; but not 
half so much any of them, and none of them in the same 
sweet way, as love. Few things can be imagined more 
trying to the power of endurance in the love of a good 
man, than the being iJ'ewarded with unkindness from those 
to whom he has been the instrument of conversion, and 
the means of spiritual good. We may say that this is 
a test to which that love was not intended to be put — 
ought not to be put. But Paul's was subjected to that 
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test, and he was able to use those wonderful and most 
Christ-like words — " And I will very gladly spend and be 
spent for you ; though the more abundantly I love you, 
the less I be loved." Timothy, looking at the past and 
present suffering experience of his father In the gospel, 
Paul, was directed by that spiritual father, and through 
him by the Spirit of God, to the Christian love as to that 
which, when God gives it to a man, could make him en- 
dure amazingly, as well as dare, and do. 

In conclusion. Here then, my brethren, is un- 
doubtedly a part of the Christian spirit. Nay, here I 
will say is what that spirit emphatically Is ; I have the 
authority of the apostle for saying so. " Love never 
faileth ; but whether there be prophecies, they shall fail; 
and whether there be knowledge^ It shall vanish away ; for 
we know in part, and we prophesy In part ; but when 
that which is perfect Is come, then that which is In part 
shall be done away. And now abldeth faith, hope, love, 
but the greatest of these Is love." Refulgent immortal 
empress of the heavenly world! Have we submitted 
ourselves to her kindly sway ? Has the dew of heaven 
descended on our hearts to mellow them ? Has the fire 
of heaven come forth in the live coal from the altar to 
touch and kindle them into holy love? Let us re- 
member the words of the Lord Jesus himself—" These 
things I command you, that ye love one another" — 
" By this shall all men know that ye are my disciples, If 
ye have love one to another." A minister without love is 
a lamp without oil. A church without love Is a carcass 
without soul. If we contend for the truth, as, no doubt, 
we ought— for without truth there may be Indifference, 
but there cannot be love — let us do so earnestly, but at 
the same time lovingly ; " for the wrath of man worketh 
F 
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not the righteousness of God ;" " and the fruit of righte- 
ousness is sown in peace of them that make peace/^ 
There has been too much of an untruthful, that is to say, 
unloving strife and controversy about the truth. Let us 
try now what the method which our Lord has put us on 
can do — "nevertheless, whereto we have abeady attained, 
let us walk by the same rule, let us mind the same thing, 
and if in anything ye be differently minded, God will 
reveal even this unto you." Let us abandon our proud 
proscriptions and unseemly competitions, and provoke 
one another indeed, but to love and to good works. For 
this is the spirit that God hath given us, or else in think- 
ing that he has given us any thing, we know not what 
manner of spirit we are of, even " the spirit of love." 
May it please Him to shed it abroad in our individual 
hearts more richly, and* to imbue our churches with it 
more abundantly. Amen. 



SERMON V. 

OUR lord's cry op dereliction upon the cross. 

*' And about the ninth hoar, Jesus cried with a loud voice, sajdngi 
Eli, Eli, lama sabachthani ? that is to say, My God, my God, why hast 
thou forsaken me ?" — Matthew xxvii. 46. 

It is a good thing to look at Christianity, and especi- 
ally the Cross of Christ, which is the heart of Christianity, 
in its bearings on all being and all truth. There is 
mystery in it, it Is most true; and was to have been 
reasonably expected In "a new thing created in the 
earth," to mend the old creation when it had gone 
wrong; not falling within the field which reason was 
meant originally to explore, and devised avowedly above 
the power and before the birth of reason. But there is 
nevertheless a carrying it through the universe In so far 
as with our feeble steps we may, a seeing how It fits in 
everywhere to the philosophy of mind, and the theology 
of God ; seeing how like a torch It sheds a new and more 
enhancing light on everything in heaven and earth. 
The employment is expanding to the mind of a man, 
confirming to the faith of a Christian, and shaming to 
the hostility of the Infidel and the indiflerence of the 
irreligious. It would not say much for us, certainly, if 
we declined altogether the companionship of the angel 
students desiring to look into things in which wc have 
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a far more direct and momentous Interest than they. It 
would not he a favourahle symptom, or, even a safe prog- 
nostic, if, limiting our minds to a lazy recognition of the 
first principles of the oracles of God, we felt no inclination 
and no Impulse to go on unto perfection. There is exercise 
for mind, we may depend upon it — ^for mind of every 
order — in the Christian theme, as well as there Is in it 
the live coal taken with the tongs from off the altar, the 
plainest principle or statement, able to touch into sera- 
phic fervency the rudest heart ; and it will be not only 
poor but perilous for us to shrink from the mental ex- 
ercise. 

But it is not doubtful that the pursuing of the specu- 
lative vein is attended with a risk ; nor that the risk has 
often turned into a real injury. That which has begun 
in humble enquiry and modest comparison, has ended 
often in presumptuous averment and in pestilent error. 
It would be better, a great deal, to keep the foot con- 
stantly fixed on the simplest facts of Christianity, than 
to lose the head among the clouds where the lightnings 
lurk, and where the proud and airy devil is throned. 
Certain it is, that no fallen mind will ever know God 
correctly, but by knowing Christ ; and equally certain it 
is, that no mind will ever know Christ correctly, but by 
reading, and conning, and mastering, and remembering 
the facts of his history — his history, I plainly mean, as 
the evangelists have written it. Christ is the revelation. 
The facts of Christ's history are, as we may say, the 
letters expressing the revelation. They are letters, even 
for the blind to lay their fingers along and learn God. 

This must apply with peculiar force to the closing 
portion of the history, to the narrative literally of the 
cross. We should not regard ourselves as doing superfici- 
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ally the duty of our office as the ministers of the Christian 
truth, if now and then, and more especially at certain 
seasons, we were to content ourselves with reciting the 
diflferent particulars after the evangelists, and in words 
the same, or nearly the same, with theirs. Indeed, some 
commentary along with the historical detail, and then 
some inferences from the subject, is all that we can here 
attempt, or ought to attempt. 

I. Let us first, then, inspect with reverential humility, 
and putting our minds into dependent communion with 
the Spirit of Christ, this part of the record of the cruci- 
fixion — " and about the ninth hour, Jesus cried with a 
loud voice, saying, Eli, Eli, lama sabachthani? that is to 
say. My God, my God, why hast thou forsaken me?" 
The time, the words, the quotation, the forsaking, and 
the invocation, may be the subject of remark. 

1. The Time — about the ninth hour. It came to 
pass " the next Joy" — " after six day^" — " days" at the 
most — that will do for the chronology of the earlier 
periods of our Lord's humiliation. A more minute nota- 
tion of the time must be adopted now. It must be 
marked by hours. As when the afiairs of a great cam- 
paign may be diumally set down, but when it is near the 
crisis of the great decisive battle, and during the move- 
ments and occurrences of the battle itself, the measure- 
ment and marking of the time must be by hours or less. 
As when in some great biography we are content to 
learn what days and weeks, or even years, produced of 
work and progress, and of the experience of the suffer- 
ings which never fail to try and to purify the great aqd 
good ; but when the end is coming, and the soul is pass- 
ing, we expect the changes and sayings to be chronicled 
by the clo(i. We have seen, indeed, how, for some time 
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past, the inspired evangelists, being aware, while writ- 
ing their all-incomparable narratives, that their master's 
" Aottr" — ^his hour emphatically — was now fast coming, 
have made it possible for us to identify, perhaps, the suc- 
cessive days of what some, not always free from super- 
stitious observances of times and seasons, have called the 
passion week ; and latterly, not at but in the ne^hbour- 
hood of the crucifixion, the successive hours of it. At 
the crucifixion they were not likely to become less 
particular and precise. There never was, and never 
will be, anything in the " course of time" so worthy of 
being minuted as what was occurring then. The pur- 
poses of God were culminating then. The conflict of 
ages, behind, before, was closing in then. To say it all, 
the Son of God was suffering his heaviest sufferings, and 
just at the point of expiring then. Concentrate sdl your 
powers of observation, ye recordmg ang^, and give the 
swiftest occupation to your pens ! 

There is an apparent discrepancy betweai the 
evangelists, such as is by no means unusual with these 
true and obviously guileless witnesses. Jesus was yet 
standing before Pilate, at the sixth hour according to 
John. Mark tells us that it was the third hour when 
they crucified him ; and Matthew and Luke, as well as 
he, that the darkness came on at the sixth hour. We re- 
concile them either by supposmg that John employs the 
Boman, and the other three the Jewish method of nota- 
tion, or by adverting to the division of the nights, and 
also of the days, into parcels or watches of three hours 
arpiece, admitting of being variously designated by the 
ending of the one or the beginning of the other. Laying 
all the accounts together, there is no real confusion with 
respect to the commencement, the several principal stages 
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in the progress, and the conclusion of the crucifixion of 
our Lord Jesus Christ. According to our own way of 
speaking, it was thus. He was delivered up by Pilate, 
and conducted forth to Odvary, and lifted up upon the 
cross, at, or soon after, nine o'clock in the morning. 
From two to three long hours were taken up with his 
tortures and the cruel revilings of his crucifiers. Then 
came on the preternatural darkness at twelve, or noon. 
It was the middle of the crucifixion ; one-half of which 
therefore — ^the awfuUest half by far for the inward agony 
— ^had this black pall, in its exceedingly appropriate and 
deep sigmficance, spread over it. For Jesus died at three 
o^clock in the afternoon ; and it was about that hour, the 
ninth Jewish hour, when he ^^ cried with a loud voice, 
saying, Eli, Eli, lama sabachthani?^' 

2. I%e Wards. They are not pure Hebrew, but 
they resemble it very closely, being Syro-Chaldaic, the 
language which was then in use in the Holy Land. The 
exact words of the utterance of the Saviour are given by 
the evangelists, just as they came from His dying lips, 
and not a mere ^anslation of them. A translation of 
them, " My God, my God, why hast thou forsaken me?" 
is added interpretatively, as is expressly intimated by 
the insertion of the *' that is to say," for the benefit of 
ii^ Greek readers of the gospel ; and, then again, the 
translation is itself translated into English, for ours. 
The Saviour's words are found unrendered, in the first 
instance, in our Bibles. They are and must be so in 
all. For observe, that the translation of them which 
the evangelists have appended has served another pur- 
pose besides that which we have named already — 
another purpose besides the unsealing of their meaning 
to the unlearned in the Syro-Chaldaic language. The 
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appended translation of the very words of Christ by the 
evangelists would have prevented the place they occupy 
in this sentence from being supplied by a mere transla- 
tion of them into the words of any other language, 
even supposing there had been any risk otherwise of its 
being so. For you will easily see that first to have 
translated them, and then to have translated the evan- 
. gelists' translation of them, would have been wholly to 
destroy the propriety of this sentence. The structure 
of Ais sentence — its intentional structure, evidently— 
embodies, immortalizes, preserves to all perpetuity, the 
exact original utterance of Jesus Christ. The transla- 
tion is afforded us for the uses of our ignorance, but the 
words themselves are continued to us for the purposes 
of our piety. The arrangement cannot be accounted 
for simply by the remark, that the utterance was ap- 
propriated by the Saviour from the scriptures of the 
Old Testament. For we have other dying sayings of 
His, of which the same remark holds good, and yet these 
are only given in translation ; that one, at all events, 
" Father, into Thy hands I commend my spirit." We 
admit, that unless this dying utterance had been given, 
just as the Saviour gave it forth, we should not have 
understood so easily, we could not have seen at a 
glance, how it was that some of the by-standers said — ^in 
irony, no doubt — that he was calling for Elias — " Let be, 
let us see whether Elias will come to save him." The 
point of this part of the narrative wotild not have been 
fio apparent to the eye of all, whether learned or illite- 
rate, as by the real arrangement it is niade to be. But 
this we cannot regard as being all the reason of the 
arrangement. The singular weightiness of the excla- 
mation seems to have claimed for it this singular dis- 
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tinction — a distinction even above that other most sig- 
nificant and memorable one, " It is finished I" The 
distinction evidently demands for it our very particular 
attention, and surely was designed to do so. It seems 
to say, there is something more than ordinary under 
this. You may easily know the meaning of the old 
language ; but look again into the meaning which that 
meaning infolds. The ancient words appear like hiero- 
glyphics on a temple which tell us of a mystery that 
must not be profaned, and cannot be thoroughly ex- 
plored. " Put ofi* thy shoe from off thy foot, for the 
place whereon thou standest is holy ground." There 
are thoughts which words cannot convey, and, therefore, 
translations cannot overtake. The best way, the only 
way, therefore, is to let us have them as they are. Let 
us not want a syllable ; let us not lose an accent, if that 
be possible ; nor, if that again be possible, a tone. Let 
us be allowed to take the utterance as natively as we 
can have it ; and so let it speak to us, and waken up 
thoughts within us, and generate emotions in us, as 
even a strain of solemn music will be found to do, in 
all the ways it may. There are some sayings of extra- 
ordinary ordinary men that live in our common books, 
and that circulate through the common mouth and ear, 
in their original words. We could give examples of 
them, but are afraid of harming you with — not mean, 
indeed, but inharmonious associations. We would not 
have them in a mere translation. We should scarcely 
know them In it. They are, as they are, the expressive 
hints of a stupendous story, and the thrilling watch- 
words of a glorious cause. If we had wanted these 
very words of Christ, we should have listened for them 
— methinks, we should have made some effort after an 
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audible embodiment to ourselves of this loud crjr, as 
near to die reality as we could tibink. And, as it is, 
how stirring to us, I say not is this history, but are 
these somids— ^^ Eli, Eli, lama sabachthani ?" 

3. Tke Quotation. You know it to be firom the be- 
ginning of the twenty-second Psalm; a psalm which 
continues for many stanzas in a Mndred strain, of a 
strangely profound and perfectly heart-broken grief; 
and which then turns over suddenly into one of a joy 
as jubilant, in which it continues to its dose. The 
Psahn, we venture to affirm, is altogether unintelligiUe 
in its grief, its joy, and its unprecedented combination, 
or collocation, of both, on the supposition of its being 
the expresfflon of a merely human ezperienoey however 
peculiar — ^we will qpeak more strongly, however unique. 
The only practicable key to it, which we can eith^ dis- 
cover or imagine, is that which is supplied by the words 
of Jesus, expounding die prophecies concerning himself 
to the two disciples on the way to Enww^n^^ and in 
which exactly the same grief and joy, and the same le- 
latedness of joy to grief, are to be seen. '' Ought not 
Christ to have suffered these things, and to enter into 
His glory?" or again, in the parallel words of an 
apostle, the {Hx^phets " testified beforehand the suffer- 
ings of CSirist, and the glory that should follow." While, 
therefore, the dying Saviour dmved this exclamation 
firom the Ftolm, he cannot be said to have borrowed it. 
It was his own, and not another's. It belonged to the 
Christ of prophecy. The real voice of wailing was that 
whidi issued from the Cross at Calvary, and thrilled the 
murky air around it, 8<»ne dghteen hundred years ago. 
The echo only was that whidi was heard in die solemn 
liturgies of Israel, years and ages before thou. We say 
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the echo, although It went before, instead of coming 
after, the sound it imitated ; for we are speaking now of 
deeds and voices of the "I am," "Verily, I say unto 
you/* before David was, and " before Abraham was, I 
am." It was thus that God did give to his ancient 
church, saving men then as now by the merit and the 
power of the great propitiatory sacrifice alone, an anti- 
cipation as real and vivid as might be of the very hour 
and agony, pre-ordained in his eternal purpose, on 
which her deliverance was suspended, and her privilege 
was based. Some of the Psalms are strictly typical; 
David is in them, and so, and principally, is Christ. 
Changing but a little your position, or not changing it 
at all, you see, delineated on the same mystic canvas, 
by the same supernatural pencil, and even by the very 
same touches of that pencil, David the father and the 
subject, and David the son and the Lord. " The King 
shall joy in thy strength, O Lord ; and in thy salvation 
how greatly shall he rejoice!" Most of the Psalms are 
constructed, or mainly so, for they often and easily pass 
into the typical, on the principle of the corporate — per- 
haps, it would be better to say the spiritual — ^unity of 
Christ and his Church, having more, therefore, of what 
we may call a representative than a typical character. 
Some portions of these can be applied in only a modified 
sense to the chundi — ^ Thou wilt riot leave my soul in 
Hades; neither wilt thou suffer thine Holy One to see 
corruption." Some other portions of them can be 
applied in only a modified sense to Christ — " Innumer- 
able evils have compassed me about ; mine iniquities 
have taken hold upon me, so that I am not able to look 
up ; they are more than the hairs of mine head ; there- 
fore, my heart faileth me." In all of this second class 
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of the Psalms, however, we have both Christ and his 
Church. " For both he that sanctifieth and they who 
are sanctified are all of one ; for which cause he is," not 
only " not ashamed to call them brethren," which he does 
in the second section of the twenty-second Psalm, but is 
perpetually introduced employing the same expressions 
of piety with them — " I will put my trust in him." 
But there is, besides, a smaller, and a singularly inter- 
esting number of the Psalms, in which we see Jesus 
spoken of, or speaking himself alone. The type is 
wholly set aside ; the person of the Messiah fills the 
whole of the prophetic field of vision ; there is none 
now that is the companion of his song, neither any 
that is the sharer of his prayer ; there is no heart that 
knoweth the bitterness of his, neither any stranger that 
intermeddleth with his joy. Of the Psalms of this last 
description, the twenty-second, according to our enu- 
meration, may be pronounced the chief. 

There is no reason for supposing that the dying 
Saviour recited the whole of the twenty-second Psalm 
either now, at the ninth hour, or during any other part 
of the time when He was hanging on the cross. There 
is the reverse of reason for such a supposition. The ap- 
plication of the few first words is the key to the applica- 
tion of the whole. In the few first words of it, the 
sulBfering of the soul, which was by much the soul of the 
suffering, having come at length to be endured in its 
most terrible form, or having been endured for so long a 
time that it had swelled within Him, so as that it could 
not any longer be pent up, breaks out. There follows, 
indeed, in the Psalm, a most minute and graphic prophecy 
of the scene of the crucifixion of the Holy Sufferer — ^the 
nailing to the cross, the troubled sea of impious and 
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heartless railers, their very words and gestures ; the 
soldiers, when the active part of their work was over, 
seating themselves on the ground, and parting among 
them the clothing of the crucified, as their appropriate 
spoil — parting His garments, and for His vesture casting 
lots. All this is brought before us in the Psalm, with 
the peculiar impressiveness of the poetic prophecy, and 
almost the exactitude of the evangelic history combined. 
What a mirror of prophecy is this I Why did not the 
Jews see in it their suffering Messiah, instead of becom- 
ing the fulfiUers of it — the crucifiers themselves of the 
Lord of Glory in their criminal ignorance and unbelief? 
By their career of worldliness and wickedness for ages, 
they must have become judicially and dreadfully blind. 
They fulfilled a divine counsel ; but it was not the less 
their crime. " Him, being delivered by the determinate 
counsel and foreknowledge of God, ye have taken, and 
by wicked hands have crucified and slain." And, " O 
fools, and slow of heart to believe," if we see not in it 
one Jesus Christ ! Is this only a pretended prophecy? 
Was it written after the event? Apart from all the 
other considerations which are conclusive of the absur- 
dity of such an opinion, who would have written it so ? 
or could if he would ? 

4. The Forsaking, It is Incumbent on us to try and 
understand this, in so far as it is competent for us to un- 
derstand it, and not to content ourselves with mere 
phraseology — Bible-phraseology although it is — saying, 
Jesus Christ was forsaken of God. In the absence of all 
positive ideas whatever, there are errors on the subject 
which would be certain, or very likely, to supervene. 
Let us observe, then, in attempting— feebly, but we trust 
humbly — to understand this mystery of all mysteries, this 
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real mystery of the cross, in so far as it is possible for us 
to understand it, or proper for us to make the attempt — 
let us observe, that it is not historically stated here that 
God forsook Christ. What we have before us here is a 
historical record — a marvellous one, it is most true — ^that 
Jesus on the cross, and at the ninth hour, cried to his 
Father, saying, "Why hast thou forsaken me?" It is 
impossible to believe that God had, at the last, forsaken 
his Son — always and infinitely weU-beloved — ^left him at 
length without his love or without his help. He had 
never done so at any previous period of his awful strug- 
gle, and he could not have done so at this one, which 
was by far the most awful and the most critical of the 
whole. He could not have done so in consistency with 
his Fatherly nature, nor in consistency with his covenant 
faithfulness. That He would never do so had b^n the 
Saviour's own confident anticipation in looking forward 
through all the successive stages of his toil and conflict, 
even to the final one. "For the Lord God will help me; 
therefore shall I not be confounded ; therefore have I 
set my face like a flint, and I know that I shall not be 
ashamed." We may be perfectly sure that this was a 
confidence which could in no sense or measure be dis- 
appointed. God could not have left his Son without his 
love and without his help, in consistency with his satis- 
faction in Him as the heroic vindicator of his own high 
honour, and as the generous Redeemer of his Church — 
a satisfaction in Him, viewed, that is to say then, in his 
mediatorial character, which had never beamed so brightly 
on him as at this ninth hour. No, never I Through the 
canopy of dark and preternatural eclipse which was at 
that hour hanging over the scene of Calvaiy, there was 
a voice of approval, audible to angels although not to 
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men, and not, perhaps, we must also add, to Him of 
whom it spoke, more affectionate in its accents^ and more 
emphatic in its tone, than that which sounded from the 
canopy of the bright cloud over the scene of the trans- 
figuration — "This is my beloved Son, in whom I am well 
pleased." But that there was at this, the last and ter- 
riblest stage of all his sufferings, in the soul of the 
Holy Sufferer, a sense of being forsaken by his Father 
is what his cry — ^we call it, therefore, his cry of derelic- 
tion — does most unmistakeably declare. 

It may be said that these two things, a real forsaking 
and a sense of being forsaken, must, in the case of Christ, 
have been identical. For he was God. He was not 
liable, as mere men are, to false impressions, whether 
agreeable or painful. What he felt as being, must have 
been. His Heavenly Father must have forsaken him 
too truly, or else he never could have thought or said 
that he had done so. But this is to mistake, we think, 
the proper action of the divinity on the humanity — the 
real effect of the divinity on the humanity in its personal 
union with it. Supposing it to be a correct conception, 
the divinity, instead of giving a value to the sufferings 
of the humanity, must have deprived the humanity of 
the capability of suffering — at least of mental suffering — 
altogether. Our Saviour could not have experienced 
any painful emotion as a man, because he was omniscient 
as a God. He could not have feared, and yet he feared 
— feared death. He could not have wept, and yet he did 
so at the grave of Lazarus, and in his spirit groaned, 
although he knew full well that the death of his friend, 
Lazarus, was for the glory of God, and for the glory of 
Himself, the Son of God, and although he had m him 
already the purpose of a self-conscious omnipotence to 
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raise him from the dead. The sphere of the Saviour's 
suffering had been always limited to his humanity, and 
it was so still. It was the man Christ Jesus that cried 
upon the cross, " My God, my God, why hast thou for- 
saken me ?" Now, this being the case, and seeing also 
we are told, that ho was In all things tempted like as we 
are— that he was made In all things like unto his 
brethren— we are warranted, within becoming limits, to 
derive an Illustration of his present human experience, 
be it ever so peculiar and unfathomable In other respects, 
from theirs. 

God has never left his creature-children of this earth, 
whom he hath chosen. In any case, any more than his 
only-begotten, and his best-beloved Son. But they have 
often felt as if he had forsaken them. And this has hem 
a terrible forsaking to them, a real affliction, the heaviest 
of all that they have ever been called upon to suffer. 
He has hidden his face from them, they have said. He 
has laid his hand upon them. He has pressed them very 
sore. They have gone forward, but he was not there ; 
and backward, but they could not perceive him ; on the 
left hand where he doth work, but they could not be- 
hold him, he hath hidden himself on the right hand, that 
they could not see him. They have been left, like chil- 
dren that had lost their father in a wilderness, to cry, 
" O that I knew where I might find him !" We might 
repeat from their lips innumerable voices of such woe. 
The divine forsaking which is experienced by Christ's 
brethren, after this manner, is often caused, or, yet more 
properly. Is always caused, by their own unfaithfulness, 
and by. a want of faith, for which they are themselves to 
blame. But infinitely far was this from being the cause, 
or the manner of the coming, of that which was ex- 
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perienced by Christ himself. The divine forsaking which 
is experienced by Christ's brethren is often the atten- 
dant — ^the follower in this case being immeasurably more 
terrible than the leader — of great, and multiplied, and 
strong adversities. Their tribulation which they have 
had in the world has cast its shadow on all around them, 
and has often come at length to darken to them the face 
of God. Their spirit droops the wing and wails — " Hath 
the Lord forgotten to be gracious? will he be favourable 
no more?" Nothing is more likely to bring this about 
than the sight and sense of the apparently unlimited 
triumph of the wicked, and the wringing out of the 
waters of a full cup, by the hands of the wicked, to the 
people of God. Now all this, and more of this incalcu- 
lably, was verily here— all this, and more of this incal- 
culably was here, pressing and preying on the immeasur- 
ably transcendent sensibilities of the Saviour's pure, and 
pious, and benevolent heart. His enemies triumphant^ 
his cause defeated, his love requited with the basest in- 
gratitude, his person bartered for some paltry pieces^ 
of silver by one of his disciples, his presence openly 
evaded by all the rest, his body excruciated, his life 
fainting away in a protracted agony, the hour and the 
power of darkness — the hour of the mustering against 
him, and the rushing upon him, of all the mortal and 
immortal agencies of evil — come, and the air ringing 
around him with the incessant and foul suggestion that 
God Tiad forsaken him ! 

The illustration is thus far sound and serviceable. 
But the thing it is intended to illustrate goes beyond it 
far. Can we see or grope our way any further after 
it ? It is doubted if we are at liberty to speak of 
any purely direct and sovereign withdrawal of God'a 
G 
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Spirit from Christ's brethren. And the doubt appears 
to be warrantable, to say the least, when we consider that 
there can never be anything about them of a spiritually 
adverse kind, which is not connected in one way and 
measure or another with their own imprudence and sin. 
They may quench the Spirit, but they are never straitened 
in God. But are we not at liberty to speak of such a 
direct and sovereign withdrawal from Christ? For his 
doing of the work of our salvation, the Spirit had been 
given to him without measure, and for his completing of 
that work — completing it by his enduring a kind of spi- 
ritual death, as well as a bodily one, upon the cross — 
the only kind of spiritual death which it was possible for 
him to endure — may not the Spirit have been restrained 
from him, for a moment, for one dreadful moment, for it 
seems to have been no more — restrained from him to the 
extent of making him feel as if his former prop had been 
removed, as if his soul would sink at last in the whelm- 
ing billows of his misery, and as if, after all, the travail 
of his soul might come to nought. Or if this thought be 
inadmissible, then we have what was the great peculiarity 
of his position to recollect. He knew no sin, but he was 
now being made sin for us. At this ninth hour, may not 
the Lord have been so laying upon him the iniquities of 
us all, in some peculiarly vivid and strong perception of 
the evil of sin, of the dishonour it had done to God, and 
the destruction it had brought on man, and of the tre- 
mendous import of his undertaking, that of answering 
and atoning for it, that the burden for a moment seemed 
too heavy for him to bear ? At this ninth hour, may he 
not have heard the accusations of the violated law imder 
which he had been made, more loudly sounding than the 
thunders of a thousand Sinais, so as to affright and 
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trouble him, and so as even to disturb the clear and 
equable current of his thoughts? "Now Is my soul 
troubled ; and what shall I say?" He had felt so before 
— ^before he had come Into the deepest of the waters — and, 
therefore, it Is more than a mere conjecture that he felt 
so now — now when he had come into them. At this 
ninth hour, may not the God — to the meeting with whom, 
amid the solemnest and the dreadfiiUest habitations of his 
justice, he had engaged his heart — ^have been so seen by 
Him, that all the features of the Father were for the 
moment well-nigh lost to him in the aspect of the awful 
Judge ? 

But It is time, and more, perhaps, than time, to stay 
our steps in this pursuit : and it is time, and more, per- 
haps, than time, to pause in this discourse. We shall add 
but one reflection at present on the subject, which has 
been, though only partially, under our review. It is this, 
that the cry of the dying Saviour on which we have 
been discoursing ought often to be heard by us — ought 
never rather to die away Into silence In us; In other 
words, that the sufferings of Christ upon the cross, in his 
body and In his soul, ought never to be forgotten by us. 
It is rather that the sufferings can never be forgotten by 
us, that the cry can never be but producing In us vibra- 
tions of a solemn, and contrite, and lowly piety, if we 
have once heard the cry indeed, if we have once known 
the sufferings for what they were — the mysterious and 
propitiatory sufferings of the Son of God for human 
salvation — ^for our own. And this necessity of remem- 
brance might seem at first sight to supersede the neces- 
sity of any positive religious institution of remembrance. 
But the sacrament of the Lord's Supper comes, in most 
mercifully to the supplementing of our feebleness, and 
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the counteracting of our worldliness, and many other 
good and necessary ends are obviously answered by it. 
Lord we will most promptly and devoutly do what thou 
hast bidden us ; for how can we refuse so wonderful a 
benefactor, or reject so reasonable and gracious a behest? 
Keep us well, we pray thee, from eating and drinking 
unworthily, and so being guilty of thy body and blood; 
and we will come to thy cross ; we will conm[iemorate 
thy closing sufferings ; we will remember thee, our Lord 
and our God ; we will break the bread, and hear the 
words, '^Eli, Eli, lama sabachthani?" Amen. 
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" And about the ninth hoar, Jesus cried with a load voice, saying, 
Eli, Eli, lama sabachthani ? that is to say. My God, my Gk)d, why hast 
thou forsaken me?" — Matthew xxvii. 46. 

"Christ was once offered to bear the sins of many." 
"Who his own self bare our sins in his own body on the 
tree, that we, being dead to sins, should live unto right- 
eousness ; by whose stripes ye were healed." " Whom 
God hath set forth to be a propitiation through faith in 
his blood, to declare his righteousness for the remission 
of sins" — making "him to be sin for us, who knew no sin; 
that we might be made the righteousness of God in him." 
These are explicit words. Men may tell me of the death 
of Christ as an affecting and soul-conquering discovery 
of the love of God alone; as a resistless, humbling, 
and heart-breaking evincement of the depravity of man 
alone ; as the crown of a bright, and, viewed in connec- 
tion with its victorious consequences, an encouraging 
example, and of a process of purification by suffering 
alone. Men may tell me this who are amiable, virtuous, 
of a certain and not unestimable kind of piety, not des- 
pisers of revelation and of Christ, but professedly the 
reverse— who have got some good from the Bible, who 
have done some good by it. They are sometimes the 
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interesting philosophizers — they are sometimes the pa- 
thetic orators — they are sometimes the enchanting poets, 
I do not say that they have never, and in no way, 
pleased mc, impressed me, nor done me good ; but their 
theology — by which I do not mean at present what they 
are apt to repudiate under the name, as a dark and 
crabbed, and unprofitable thing, but the just understand- 
ing of God's meaning in God's words — their theology is 
defective so as to be false. What they say is the truth, 
but not the whole truth. The thing they positively 
allege is true, but not the alone with which they couple 
it — ^very far from it. No ingenuity can ever persuade 
me that their interpretation of the nature and design of 
the death of Jesus comes up, by a great way, to the clear 
and incontestible import of those sentences of Scripture 
which we have just recited, and of a multitude more 
which might easily be recited; and where, if human 
language is fit to be trusted, and proper to be usedj we 
fiad a vicarious atoning death — a death of the innocent 
for the guilty — a sacrifice of blood for the propitiating of 
the justice, and the appeasing of the anger of Almighty 
God. And, to say no more of the serious nature of any 
lower interpretation of the fact, as, if the Son of God did 
come into the world, it would be a fearful thing to re- 
fuse to recognise and acknowledge him ; so, if he came 
into the world to sufier and die in a certain character, 
-and for a certain purpose — a character and, purpose, 
apart from which his coming into the world, and suffer- 
ing and dying, would have been utterly abortive — it must 
be a thing for the mind to shrink from, as the deepest 
injury and the greatest danger, to miss that character 
and purpose from his suffering and dying; and much 
more so to go about deliberately and pertinaciously t^ 
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explain them away out of it. Shall we say of the 
struggles of the patriot, this was brave, and that other 
was useful, but where was the patriotism? Shall we 
stand before the cross of Christ, weeping and trembling, 
It may be, and yet denying to it all its highest and most 
precious significance? Whatever else this may be, it is 
impossible that it can be Christianity. This would be a 
strange way of turning aside to see a strange sight. 

But can we ? Is it possible to pay anything like fair 
attention to the fact, without perceiving in itself the un- 
mistakeable indications of its nature and design — a 
vicarious atonement ? I admire if any man can do this. 
Observe, we are not arguing for the reasonableness of 
what we hold to be the Scripture doctrine, although we 
wish you to take this along with you, that we maintain 
it to be a doctrine at which human reason should, by no 
means, stumble. We have been told that it is repug- 
nant to piety, and even to humanity itself, inasmuch as 
it represents the good God as delighting in suffering, 
revelling in blood, and as doing the worst injustice, by 
punishing the innocent for the guilty. The human acts 
of magisterial prudence, and even of paternal tenderness, 
in which there is in the one case, retribution, and in the 
other, chastisement, and which we do not blame, but 
praise, might have repressed the one objection ; and the 
other, the consideration that God so loved the world that 
he gave his only-begotten Son to bear our punishment, 
in a true sense, himself. We have been asked what 
necessity there is for such a thing? Why might not 
the unstrained quality of mercy flow to a poor sinAil 
world, supposing it to be as much so as evangelical 
Christians allege, without the forming for it of such a 
blood-red channel ? What is the good of it ? Now, we 
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are not at all surprised at the mooting of such questions 
by a race of beings who need an atonement, just because 
their minds are broken away from the great principles 
of the necessity of an atonement for them — God's es- 
sential truth and holiness, his sovereignty, which never 
can, in any degree, be ceded, and his righteousness, which 
never can, in any degree, be compromised — the pillars 
of his moral universe, which must either be, and be felt 
to be, or else his glory is departed from Him, and all the 
pi^ty and happiness of his creatures is poisoned at its 
fountain-head. It is not among outlaws that we expect 
the sacredness of law and the majesty of justice, and the 
necessity of sustaining or of re-instating them in the 
principal instance, and at every hazard, to be clearly 
seen and readily allowed. An atonement irrational! 
Why, all the irrationality is on the other side. But 
we have made our positive appeal to the Scriptures; 
and we are now to meet an objection against it on 
that ground. We have quoted from the Epistles. The 
Gospels would be preferred? Then, to the Gospels let 
us go. For the time being, not Paul, but Jesus, let 
it be. 

Jesus in his words. *' The Son of Man came not to 
be ministered unto, but to minister, and to give his life a 
ransom for many." There is something plain, we should 
think, trained as we are in the Scriptures, more especi- 
ally in the meaning of ransom to men and ransom to 
God. " Verily, verily, I say unto you, except ye eat the 
flesh of the Son of Man, and drink his blood, ye have no 
life in you." I marvel how this can be explained, to any 
satisfaction, without admitting the idea of atonement 
made by sacrifice 1 Jesus in his history. He ^was a 
Buflerer, a sufferer to the death; and this is not to be^ 
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wondered at. He had come to pkad for truth In a 
truthless, and for God in a godless world. His piety 
could not save him from it. His virtues, his unrivalled 
gentleness and charity, could not save him from it. It 
has been the fate of the noblest and the best J£ virtue 
were to descend embodied to the earth men would 
worship it, it has been said. Alas, how contrary to all 
experience ! They poisoned it in Socrates, they stoned 
it in Stephen, they crucified it in Christ. Out of great 
tribulation, in a world which was infuriated at it, it has 
come to stand in the persons of a glorified innumerable 
throng around the throne of God. He suffered from the 
hands of men, and there is no difficulty in accounting for 
it. But why did he suffer from the hand of God?— from 
the hand of God, not merely as that hand is in every 
thing — in the agonies of the martyr, and in the punish- 
ment of the reprobate ; not merely in the sense of his 
having been delivered by the determinate counsel and 
fore-knowledge of God, into the hands of the wicked to 
be crucified and slain, — but in that of the heaviest portion 
of his woes by far having been laid upon him immedi- 
ately by that hand. And it was so. From God im- 
njediately he suffered — ^from God, the patron of piety, the 
friend of truth, the Father Everlasting, whom he was 
nobly serving, and whom he was pleasing infinitely well. 
We see him looking and straiping forward to this as the 
climax of his suffering, knowing well that he had under- 
taken to encounter it and behoved to pass through it, if 
all his other pains and all his life-long labours were 
not to be lost. " I have a baptism to be baptized with ; 
and how am I straitened until it be accomplished ! 1 
that this last and greatest conflict to which I have de- 
voted myself, and been devoted, were over I He shud* 
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dered at it, and ejaculated "now is my soul troubled ; 
and what shall I say ? Fathen^ save me from this hour ; 
but for this cause came I imto this hour. Father, 
glorify thy name." He feared it in his garden-agony 
of blood-like sweat. It loomed before him as that 
which was to be in his approaching death, his deeper 
death. In the prospect of this death — so terrible to him 
was it even in the prospect — his soul was Exceeding 
sorrowfiil, even unto death, and " Father," he said, " if 
it be possible, let this cup pass from me ;" and he added, 
marking his perfect knowledge of who was the destined 
administrator of the fearful potion, and bowing submis- 
sively to his behest, "nevertheless, not my will, but 
thine, be done." Was it simple death, or was it tfie pain 
of crucifixion, that appalled the heroic soul of Jesus ? 
What, Jesus 1 He who had spoken of death as a deliver- 
ance, and to whom it was to be a deliverance indeed ! 
Why, many a faithful, while feeble man, has hailed it 
in the distance — has made it right gladly welcome when 
it came ; hugged the stake, sung psalms of triumph m 
the flame, and gone to the cross itself, as others to a 
throne. He felt it when about the ninth hour, near to 
the fatal termination of his lingering torture, " he cried 
with a loud voice, Eli, Eli, lama sabachthani? that is to 
say. My God, my God, why hast thou forsaken me?" 
He felt it then as he had never felt anything before. 
He felt it, and his suffering destiny was done, the bitter- 
ness of death was passed — the shout of victory was now 
only to follow the burst of battle — the shout of victory, 
*' It is finished !" and the peaceful breathing out of the 
warrior's spirit from his field of strife and from his thres- 
hold of fame, in a calm sweet prayer, " Father, into thy 
hands I commend my spirit." He felt it, and it is not 
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to his birth, it is not to his life, it is ever to his cruci- 
fixion, and to his death, not hy, but on the cross, that 
we are taught to look as being emphatically our salva- 
tion. *' It pleased the Lord to bruise him." " He made 
his soul an offering for sin." This, the centre-piece of 
the scene — while all encircling it gives similar token. 
The veil of the noontide darkness has been dropped over 
a scene too sacred and mysterious for the unprotected 
and unchastened eye to gaze upon. That other veil is 
rent in twain from the top to the bottom, for there is 
nothing now of all its former mysteries to. cover up. 
Messiah is "cut off, but not for himself." The earth 
quakes, and the rocks rend. There is a pressure of the 
divine displeasure on the cross which it now supports, 
and which, if that cross had not been to it as the con- 
ductor which draws the lightning and saves the edifice, 
would have crushed it to atoms. **And the graves were 
opened ; and many bodies of the saints arose ;" for this is 
a death which is the parent and the price of life. This 
is the history, we say, then, of an atonement — the illumi- 
nated history of an atonement — of nothing less. 

We get a principle out of the facts of nature when 
we enquire aright into them; and then we apply the 
principle to the further exposition of the facts. This is 
the true way of dealing with the facts of the gospel 
narrative too. We have seen a significance thus already 
in the time — the ninth hour, in the Syro-Chaldaic words 
" Eli, Eli, lama sabachthani," and in their being a quota- 
tion from the twenty-second, eminently Messianic Psalm. 
Still more, the principle unfolded by the commentary, and 
then unfolding its light to be itself the best and most in- 
dispensable commentary on the text, we have considered 
the forsaking. And now, all this part of the ground 
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gone over, we come to the fifth and last department of 
our proposed discourse. 

5. The Invocation of the dying Saviour. " Eli, EH, 
lamas abachthani? that is to say, My God, my God, 
why hast thou forsaken me?" He gave it forth— he 
sent it up — ^with a loud voice. This was one of his loud 
public cries upon the cross. Shall we explain its loud- 
ness— not only by the pain that pressed, and the mental 
earnestness that urged — but in part, also, by the fact that 
it was addressed to a Being who had forsaken him— 
following him into the distance to which he had receded, 
and into the darkness whither he had gone? We see in 
it a complaint, a prayer, and an utterance of faith. 

(1.) A Complaint. " Why hast thou forsaken me ?" 
It does not ask a reason. He knew the reason well. 
He had engaged his heart to draw near to God in this 
dire controversy of human guilt and pardon. " K ye 
seek me, let these go their way." His words were 
those of a big and overwhelming grief which knows a 
reason, but does not know how to rest upon it, which 
makes " amazed and very heavy," which may be self- 
expressed, but cannot be self-expounded ; which uses 
language, but not in its usual sense, or according to 
its ordinary analogies ; which has a reason, and yet 
asks one; which asks a reason, and yet asks it not. 
He had expected this, and yet it was new and strange 
to him ; and this is in part an exponent to us of his 
mind and words. New and strange, even to him of 
whom it had been said so meaningly, that he was a 
man of sorrows and acquainted with grief — acquainted 
with grief in all its varied aspects, and its mightiest 
magnitudes. And what sort of an aspect and a magni- 
tude of grief, then, could it have been that was, never- 
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theless, a new and a strange one to him ? A complaint ! 
but you must not think that there was any the least of 
impatience, querulousness, or murmuring in it. If you , 
would illustrate it safely, by the suffering experiences 
and exercises of any mere men — by the sorrows of Job, 
by the affictions of David, or by the lamentations of 
Jeremiah — you must extract all that element from them, 
of which they had much. He was the perfect man, and 
the stainless sufferer throughout. If he had not been 
so, the bearer of our burden would have fallen beneath 
it, and let it fall. He was in this sense before God as 
before men — ^the Lamb led to the slaughter, and opening 
not his mouth. If you think the word a better or a 
safer one, we will call this a plaint, instead of a com- 
plaint. 

" Why hast thou forsaken me?" O, what fountains 
of deep sorrow are opened up to us here, and what deeps 
calling unto deeps ! He had borne for hours the pains 
of crucifixion — all the arrows that human malice set on 
fire of hell could shoot against him : sneers, ribaldries, 
blasphemies, aspersions of hypocrisy and imposture on 
his holy and truthful character, the fiercest assaults of 
hell's own myrmidons — and all this complicated with the 
sense of the worst injustice and ingratitude, and the 
horrifying thoughts of so much sin, and the rueful ones 
of so much misery. But there was comparative calm- 
ness, while, certainly, the keenness of suffering, on his 
brow and in his bosom then. He had found time then, 
and will then, strangely beautiful as we may truly 
reckon ft, to convert and comfort a malefactor on a 
neighbouring cross, to entrust his mother to his apostle, 
and to pray for his murderers with as much of an ex- 
tenuation of their crime as it was possible for him to put 
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into his plea. His plaint is reserved till now. Now it 
will not be restrained. " My God, my God, why hast 
thou forsaken me ?" 

Thou forsaken me ? My disciples have forsaken me. 
One of them has denied me ; another has betrayed me. 
He was mine own familiar friend that did eat of my 
bread, and yet did lift up the heel against me. I felt 
that keenly. I felt all that keenly. But I have no 
feeling to spare for all, or any part of it, now ; now that 
thxm hast forsaken me, my God, my God, my rock and 
my strength in all the troubles of the past ; and now 
away from me when wanted most ! Yes, they say truly, 
that I have trusted in thee that thou mightest deliver 
me ; and thou hast delivered me ; but what shall 1 say 
now? Thou forsaken me? Me who am thine only- 
begotten Son, with whom thou art well-pleased, as thou 
hast told myself and others again and again— me who 
have delighted to do thy will, and am now delighting in 
the doing of it to the death ? 

K you will look at any of the cases of divine deser- 
tion in the experience of God's mere human children, 
you will find that there have been two antagonists, and 
a conflict between them, and the mental misery arising 
out of that conflict. There has been, on the one hand, 
their taking of God, as they thought and once delightfully 
felt, to be their God ; and there has been, on the other 
hand, that terrible frown of his which is casting a shadow 
to them over the universe, and beneath which they are 
cowering and shivering like apostate spirits finally doomed 
by him, and hopelessly lost. Was all an illusioft? Are 
their hopes demolished ? Are the foundations of them 
destroyed ? Is God not good to Israel ? Is there no 
gracious and faithful God? But if the conflict is terrible, 
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if its shock is ruinating in their case, who have so many 
ways of explaining why, in perfect consistency with his 
mercy and his truth, God is displeased with them — how 
immeasurably more so must it have been in the bosom 
of the Holy Jesus, who did ever the things that pleased 
the Father, and who was, even now, amid these igno- 
minies and woes, finishing the work which he had given 
him to do, and glorifying Him upon the earth. Depths 
far too deep, and dark, and dreadful for us to explore ! 

Here, then, we may say, and ought to say, was the 
death of Christ — his death not of the cross, correctly 
speaking, but upon the cross— the death of his soul, when 
it was made an offering for sin. If you ask what is the 
greatest conceivable amount of suffering in a holy vic- 
tim for sin ? what the only form of spiritual death that 
such a victim can endure? — I refer you to this narrative 
for the reply. Mere humanity could never have been 
accessible to it, or if it could, could not have sustained 
it — no, nor the angelic nature alone, not all the hosts of 
the angels formed into one. Divinity, alone, united to 
the humanity, in the person of Christ, can acc(5unt for 
the susceptibility of the endurance, and the strength to 

endure. 

" The ransom was paid down — 
Heaven's inexhaustible exhausted fund 
Paid down the price, all price beyond." 

(2.) A Prayer. " My God, my God, why hast thou 
forsaken me ?" It does not take the form of petition ; 
but it is prayer, nevertheless. Prayer takes many a 
form, both of words, when it is uttered, and of thought, 
when it is unexpressed. The life of Jesus had been a 
life of prayer. In all his affictions he had known his 
resource, and had been always fleeing to it. Besides 
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his prayers in the bosom of his family, and his appeals to 
his Father, of which the world was the witness, he had 
spent long seasons — ^whole nights — alone in prayer. He 
had made this crisis of his life, or rather of his death, the 
subject of his prayer, while it was yet prospective, es- 
pecially when it 'was not come, but coming near. It 
seemed a3 if he must pray about it, but did not know 
well how, even then, to pray about it. " Now is my 
soul troubled ; and what shall I say ?" And in the time 
of his agony in the garden, which may be viewed as a 
sort of rehearsal of his cross, a preliminary realization of 
it, as vivid as was possible to be before it was actually 
present, by which the runner was training himself for 
the race, and the warrior bracing himself for the combat, 
and which we may further consider as a season of special 
prayer in the immediate anticipation of his final and 
most fearful struggle, we find him saying — " Father, if 
it be possible, let this cup pass from me ; nevertheless, 
not my will, but thine, be done." What other would we 
have expected the shrinking sufferer and the self-de- 
voted Sliviour to have said ? And now when the thing 
he feared has come upon him, when "his hour," the 
darkest hour of his, to which he had so frequently re- 
ferred, which he had never really forgotten in all his 
sorrowful life, has at length arrived, shall we suppose 
his prayer to have ceased ? his spirit of prayer to have 
been exterminated ? It would be as easy to suppose his 
piety to have done so ; for, wherever there is piety, 
there must be prayer. Smite piety and prayer will 
issue, although it should be only in the form of a dark- 
some " Why," appealing to God — a groaning that can- 
not be uttered, a " look again towards his holy temple." 
You may see both his plaint and his prayer expounded 
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— his " why," developed into Its full significance, jn the 
prophetical Twenty-second Psalm, of the first words of 
which his dying cry was a quotation. You may see him 
falling back on the memory of God's answers to prayer 
— " Our fathers trusted In thee ; they trusted, and were 
not confounded." You may see him viewing his posi- 
tion with reference to God as greatly different from 
theirs. And so it was. They were the sheep that 
might be scattered, but he was the Shepherd who must 
be slain. " But," as for me, " I am a worm, and no man ; 
a reproach of men, and despised of the people." But 
you will see him still not losing sight and hold of the 
merciful and faithful God who heareth prayer. He will 
still confess that he Is " holy that Inhabiteth the praises 
of Israel," and he will still make to him, therefore, his 
personal appeal. " But be not thou far from me, 
Lord ; O my strength, haste thee to help me. Deliver my 
soul from the sword ; my darling from the power of the 
dog. Save me from the lion's mouth'; for thou hast 
heard me from the horns of the unicorns." 

But never, surely, was there prayer under such dif- 
ficulty as this. For, had not his God forsaken him? 
Wherefore, and to whom then should he pray ? Will 
he shoot into the dark and vacant air around him his 
aimless words ? Where there Is prayer there must be 
desire. What did the now praying Christ desire ? We 
can understand how, in the garden, he said — " Father, 
if it be possible, let this cup pass from me" — and how, 
in saying this, he prayed. But that will not pray no'Vf . 
The cup Is at his lips now. He is drinking the bitterest 
of all its ingredients now. Where there is prayer there 
must be desire. And what did Jesus now desire? Was 
it that the fearful ordeal through which he w^s passing 
H 
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might cease and determine at this point? Was it- 
take awaj the cup from me — it is too bitter for me to 
finish it ? Then he was conquered ; his work could not 
be finished ; he was no longer a voluntary sacrifice, or a 
victorious sufi^ererj We may say, and it is all we ought 
to say, that, as man, he felt his misery ; and his feeling 
of misery expressed itself in a natural and sinless out- 
cry for relief; and, that, as man, he was dependent on 
his Heavenly Father's grace, and his sense of dependence 
stretched out its hands to that grace to help him in his 
dire emergency. And this was prayer, and, as prayer, 
it was answered. If it had not been so, observe how the 
spectacle of the cross, instead of being the great en- 
couragement of our piety, would have repressed it alto- 
gether. It may be truly enough said that all our hopes 
of acceptance with God, whether we ask for grace or 
glory, have been made to repose on this, that the dying 
Saviour prayed, and that his prayer was answered. 
" Who in the days of his flesh, when he had offered up 
prayers and supplications with strong crying and tears 
unto him that was able to save him from death, and was 
heard in that he feared; though he were a Son, yet 
learned he obedience by the things which he suffered; 
and being made perfect, he became the author of eter- 
nal salvation unto all them that obey him." Yes, he 
was heard in the thing he feared. Not from the pains of 
bodily death, neither from the full consummation of the 
sorer travail of his soul; but in them both the Lord God 
did help him, so that he did not fail nor was discouraged, 
until he had set judgment in the earth. And out of 
them both the Lord God did speedily and gloriously de- 
liver him. The conflict in his soul was over entirely 
before "he yielded up the ghost;" and his sojourn in 
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the state of the dead was short ; and bright and blissful 
was the morning when he left behind him that dark 
domain. Almost as sudden was all this as when we 
pass from the church's dirge in the first great division 
of the prophetical psalm, to which we have been led so 
often to refer — ^the burden of which dirge is the Messiah's 
sufferings — to the church's paean in the second great divi- 
sion of the Psalm, the burden of which is the Messiah's 
glory. "I will declare thy name unto my brethren; 
in the midst of the congregation will I praise thee. 
Ye that fear the Lord, praise him ; all ye the seed of 
Jacob, glorify him ; and fear him, all ye the seed of Israel. 
For he hath not despised nor abhorred the affiction of 
the afflicted ; neither hath he hid his face from him ; 
but when he cried unto him, he heard." 

3. The utterance of Faith. " My God, my God, why 
hast thou forsaken me?" What an amazing combina- 
tion of human words ! What a meeting of two, appar- 
ently, most opposite and most irreconcilable sentiments — 
a sense of God having forsaken him, and yet a continued 
claiming of him, and clinging to him as his God, his 
God I Certainly there is such a thing as a true faith in 
God — a faith implying affiance on him, at the very 
moment that the sense of his favour has been tempo- 
rarily withdrawn. It would be a sad decision for some 
of the best of the men the world has ever seen, and a 
very discouraging and confounding one for us all, if this 
were decided to be impossible. Many passages, inspired 
and uninspired, in the recorded experience of the saints 
would be altogether inexplicable without admitting its 
possibility. The needle, once fairly magnetized, has 
trembled to the pole under the most disturbing influ- 
ences. The child has run into the father's arms to 
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shelter him from the very terribleness of the father's 
frown. There never was such an example of it as here. 
If Christ had lost his faith in his Heavenly Father, even 
at the last, he would have with it lost his love, his loy- 
alty, and his patience ; and the goodly vessel fraught with 
the cargo of our salvation would have perished in the 
storm. But now we have these two constituent elements 
in an acceptable and glorious atonement, alike conspicu- 
ous, and alike complete — the depth of suffering and the 
height of piety. The demand of God, in order to his 
receiving back our fallen family into his love, may be 
fairly stated thus. Where is there any one able and 
willing to take the place of their kinsman Eedeemer? 
Let me forsake him temporarily, as the condition of my 
not forsaking them for ever. Let him carry that for- 
saking in such a way as that he will to the la^t do 
homage to my unchangeable fsdthfulness and loving- 
kindness. Let him keep to me, and trust to me, in my 
forsaking of him. That will be life plucked by a power- 
ful arm out of the midst of death, life enough to make 
and keep alive a world ; and I will say, so let it be. 
'^ He shall see of the travail of his soul, and shall be 
satisfied ; by his knowledge shall my righteous servant 
justify many ; for he shall bear their iniquities." Abra- 
ham endured a trial of faith most stem, in the matter of 
the sacrifice of his son — hoping against hope — and he be- 
came the father of the faithful. Christ endured an in- 
finitely sterner one. None but the Bock of ages could 
have stood its shock. And he became not the Prince of 
hdievers only, but the object of faith. Triumphant 
Saviour I Perfected High-Priest ! 

Li conclusion. The practical lessons from this great 
subject are of two classes, according as they are seen 
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from the stand-point of faith, or from that of unbelief. 
The former may be properly reserved for the Commmi- 
ion Service. In stating the latter, we address ourselves 
to those, therefore, who are but too well aware, or who 
ought to be aware, that they have no saving interest as 
yet in the atoning death of Jesus Christ. We say to 
them : — 

1. Can you hear the "-B?t', Eli^ lama saicLchthani,^^ and 
be self-righteous? Here is a thunderbolt against self- 
righteousness. If the wrath of God so flamed against 
the Surety, so that he was saved so as by fire, so that 
we may say, with reverence, he was scarcely saved — 
where will you sinners? where will you ungodly appear? 
But, perhaps, you treat the charge of self-righteousness 
with incredulity. " We are unconscious of the thing," you 
say, " we do not imderstand it ; would to God we were as 
free from the consciousness of some other things as we are 
of that ; we have real sins — ^tell us of them, if you please; 
but do not frighten us with a poor stupid mockery ; we do 
not expect to be just with God." Now, every man is either 
a thoroughly careless and thoughtless man about God 
and his own responsibility to him, or he is trusting'to the 
righteousness of Christ, or he is a self-righteous man. I 
know he will make much of God's mercy, on this last 
supposition ; but I know, also, he will make something 
of his own supposed virtues, or, at least, of the supposed 
palliations of his own sins ; and what is this but taking 
a ground of self-righteousness before his Judge? And, 
again, if we are trusting in Christ's righteousness, if we 
are tinily profiting by Christ's atonement, it must be in 
the way of being deeply sensible of our personal guilti- 
ness, it must be abandoning every hope of acceptance 
with God, now and for ever, but that which rests upon 
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this cross. It Is unavoidable. The very nature of this 
cross reveals it. It must be in knowing the fellowship 
of Christ's sufferings. It must be in not merely con- 
fessing it to be true "that Christ died for our sins accord- 
ing to the scriptures," but in feeling, " I am crucified with 
Christ." 

Since the dear boar that brongbt me to tbj foot, 

And plucked up all my follies by tbe root, 

I never trusted in an arm but tbine, 

Nor boped save in tby rigbteousness divine. 

But, perhaps, you are thoroughly careless ? 

2. Can you hear the " EU^ Mij lama sahachthanV 
and he careless? Here is a trumpet-call for the 
awaking of the careless, which, if you were not more 
dead than they who shall be in their graves at the last 
day, you would not fail to hear. Did God set up this 
cross ? Did He so come down in flaming judgment 
on him who hung upon it? And will he forget you 
in your forgetfulness of Him ? Will he suffer you to 
escape? Will you be able to say, let him challenge 
me, and I will answer Him ? let him punish me, and 
my punishment shall not be greater than I am able to 
bear ? Is there no futurity ? Was this cross set up 
upon the verge of a moral universe, which the ocean of 
a dark oblivion, or an eternal annihilation is destined 
to swallow up ? Will there be no re-appearance of this 
suffering Divinity ? And if he shall re-appear — re- 
appear on the earth, once the scene of his shame and 
agony, then of his royalty, and his triumph, and his 

fame— 

If he shaU come^ but not tbe same 
As once in lowly form He came — 
A silent Lamb before bis foes, 
A weaiy Man, and full of woes. 
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If hs shall come^ a dreadful form, 
With wreath of flame, and robe of storm, 
On cherub-wings, and wings of wind, 
Anointed Judge of human-kind. 

how will you face him then, if you have trodden under 
foot his blood ? O, cast away your folly, 0, cast away 
your sin ; and then, with a lightened and a hopeful 
heart, with reference to you, and with an unhesitating 
step, we will come and say to you : — 

3. Can you Jiear the " Elij Eliy lama sabachthaniy^ 
and despair f Here is the glorious, and, in itself, the 
all-sufficient argument against all human despair. We 
will not weaken it. We cannot suppose you not to see 
it. " Behold the Lamb of God, which taketh away the 
sin of the world ! " Amen. 



COMMUNION ADDRESS. 

** About the ninth hour Jesus cried with a loud 
voice, saying — "Eli, Eli, lama sabachthani?" that is to 
say — ^My God, my God, why hast thou forsaken me ?" 
Let us look at this great sight from the stand-point of 
faith— it is to be presumed, my fellow-communicants, 
from ours. 

Here is a claim on memory. There never was, and 
never can be such another. The Son of God so suffer- 
ing, and so suffering for us. All the wonders of creation, 
all the glories of the firmament, all the garniture of the 
globe, all the world-renowned biographies of the greatest 
men, and histories of the mightiest and most celebrated 
kingdoms, let them not be remembered, neither come 
into mind besides. O, what a poor, weak, senseless 
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thing It is to be running after every garish show, every 
trifling novelty in the world and in the church, when we 
have this stupendous spectacle to gaze upon, with its 
deep upon deep unfathomable of moral beauty and 
sublimity, of moral interest and grandeur. Is it to be 
wondered at, that a Christian ordinance has been con- 
trived and instituted expressly for the purpose of setting 
forth, periodically, Jesus Christ and Him crucified, evi- 
dently in the midst of us? Yes it is. It is wonderful that 
even on our forgetful earth it should have been required. 
It is wonderful that it should not have been with us on our 
earth, as it will be with us in our heaven — wherever we 
are, and which ever way we turn — a Lamb in the midst of 
the throne, as if it had been slain. All our Christian ordi- 
nances are the fruits of the divine goodness, but the me- 
morials of our weakness, and this one more than all the rest. 
Again. Here is a cure for grief. Am I wrong ? or 
^ would we not be comforted in all our tribulation ; yea, 
would not we find it in us to rejoice in tribulations also, 
if we but knew that there is no divine displeasure in 
them, no wrath, that God is lovmg us in them all ? If 
Jesus drank the cup of wrath, and drained it of its 
bitterest and entire contents, why should we think other- 
wise ? But was it for us ? We have no doubt at all of 
the sufficiency of the atonement ; but are we true 
believers in it ? have we really received it ? has it been 
made efficacious for us ? It is of that we doubt, and 
that doubt is dreadful. Mourner in Zion, Child of God, 
going without the sun-light of thy Father's face— see 
the completeness of this consolation. You have been 
redeemed by such a forsaking, aye, and a far more 
dreadful one than yours. He who felt it feels for you. 
There was wrath in his, and, therefore, there can be 
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none In yours. I have read of one of the excellent of 
the earth, whom many long years ago I had the pleasure 
of personally knowing, that when he was on his death-bed 
he was speaking cheerfully and even joyously to those 
around him.^ One of the by-standers, whose religion hap- 
pened to be of a gloomier tinge than his, cautioned him 
— checked him, rather — that Christ when he was dying 
was afraid, was exceeding sorrowful in his soul. " O ! 
man," cried he, thus passing so pleasantly through the 
swellings of Jordan, catching up the words, "that is just 
the reason why I can walk through the valley and the 
shadow of death and fear none evil," 

Again. Here is a determent from sin. The demonstra- 
tion above all others, above the expulsion from Paradise, 
above the dehige of the globe, above the burning of the 
cities of the plain, above the conflagration of the earth 
and heaven, above the miseries of the lost. Would we 
have a battle-cry in striving against It? Here it is. 
Would we have an amulet to burst its foul and fiendish 
charm ? Here it is. 

Finally. Here is a stimulant to Christian activity. 
Dull and sluggish, cold and selfish, surely this will be of 
power to quicken our spirits and expand our heart. It 
must, if it but come home to us. There is no reason 
but our real unbelief of this which can account for It, 
that we are not, every one of us, just as willing to spend 
and be spent for Christ— just as resolved to live for him, 
and as prepared to die for him — as he who said " The 
love of Christ constraineth us; because we thus judge j 
that if one died for all, then were all dead ; and that he 
died for all, that they which live should not henceforth 
live unto themselves, but unto him which died for them, 
and rose again." 



SERMON VIL 

THE BOOT AND OFFSPRING OF DAVID — THE BRIGHT 
AND MORNING STAR. 

'' I am the root and tbe offspring of David, and the bright and morn- 
ing star." — ^Reyelation xxii. 16. 

There is, undeniably, a strong disposition among man- 
kind to have some one man of a country or an age, on 
whom, for the time being, to concentrate their interest and 
admiration. Without some such personage the world 
seemp tame and dead, and we discover the disposition by 
going back among the celebrities of the past, with a view 
to supply the defect, and atone for the mediocrity of the 
present. We invest our hero — imagination having in 
general no inconsiderable part of that work to do — ^in the 
attributes of a pre-eminent greatness, or goodness, or 
both. We look up to him, we applaud him, we glory 
in him as finding or feignmg a link of connection, 
stronger or feebler, looser or closer, between him and 
ourselves. So it has always been ; and that it is so still, 
appears sufficiently from the currency among us, how- 
ever often unintelligent and affected, of such phrases as 
" hero-worship," and " representative men." We cannot 
tell but that something of this might have existed in one 
form or another in an unfallen world. Men were de- 
signed originally for each other ; all to exert a certain 
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influence — always a wholesome one, indeed — some of 
them from a loftier position, and others from a level, or 
a lower one. But in our fallen world, we think we see 
in it, in its excess and misdirection, in its worship which 
is often idolatry, and in its enthusiasm which is often 
selfishness, a not obscure hint of the God-ward nature 
which was given to man, and which continues to linger 
in him, however lamentably blinded and abused — a frag- 
ment of the broken mirror reflecting, however imper- 
fectly — the instinct to look up, far above all men and all 
created beings, to the centre of glory and the source of 
life. Has it not usually been found, indeed, absurdly 
magnifying its object till it has reached the verge, or even 
encroached upon the region of the divine? It is the 
way of men, whether literally among Pagans, or virtu- 
ally among ourselves, either to bring down a God from 
heaven to earth, or 1^ up one from earth to heaven, in 
order that their religious instinct, degraded but still 
strong, may have that whereon to exercise itself, and 
which is at once akin to themselves and above themselves. 
In the person of the incarnate Only-Begotten, we see 
this craving of humanity most wonderfully met ; and yet, 
80 met in all respects as to evince that it is not the want 
which has given birth to the idea, but the thing itself 
which has been contrived and produced divinely to 
satisfy the want. For here is true divinity and true 
humanity in one — ^the Son of God and the Son of Man 
— the Child bom and the Son given; the Mighty God 
and the Father of the Everlasting; the man, true, 
glorious Head of the human family ; the second Adam, 
who is the Lord from heaven. There may be worship 
here without idolatry ; there may be intimacy here with- 
out presumption. The theme of praise can never be 
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exhausted here ; the measure of rejoicing can never be 
excessive here. This is a Prince-leader, as literally an 
apostle styles him, whom all may unsuspectingly follow ; 
a centre around which the enthusiasm of all hearts may 
rally and burn, without the risk of disappointment, 
without the dread of shame or diminution, with the 
continual augmentation of all spiritual life through the 
rolling ages of Eternity. He is "the King;" he is 
" fairer than the children of men," and " grace is poured 
Into his lips ;" " God hath blessed him for ever ;" ** he 
IS thy Lord, and worship thou him;" "instead of the 
fathers he will take the children,"' whom he will make 
princes in aU the earth. His name shall be remembered 
in all generations ; and the people shall praise him for 
ever and ever. 

There is another consequence of the great mystery 
of godliness — God manifest in flesh— which we will 
notice in introducing some . observations on the text. 
" For men to search their own glory is not glory." But 
we expect the divine as well as human Head and Lord 
to testify of himself, to expatiate on the greatness of his 
own character, the importance of his own office, the 
magnitude of his own achievements, and the wonder of 
his own ways. Who but himself could have worthily done 
it ? We should have missed the voice of the God if he 
had not. " To whom then will ye liken me, or shall I 
be equal ? saith the Holy One. Lift up your eyes on 
high, and behold who hath created these things, that 
bringeth out their host by number ; he calleth them all 
by names." " I am the light of the world." " I am the 
bread of life." " I and my father are one ;" and hid 
honour is mine. " I am the root and the oflspring of 
David, and the bright and morning star." 
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I. ^^I am the root and the offspring of David.'''* There 
are some who consider this to be a twofold averment 
merely of one thing. Such iterations, or duplicate ex- 
pressions, are very usual, they remind us, in single sent- 
ences, and even clauses of sentences. And this is true ; 
particularly if they refer to compositions of the poetical or 
prophetical kind. They point us to the prophecy in the 
eleventh chapter of Isaiah, of which, they say, that this is 
just a repetition or translation. *' There shall come forth 
a rod out of the stem of Jesse, and a Branch shall grow out 
of his roots." This is a prophecy, they tell us, of the 
birth of Jesus in the family of David, when it should have 
reached a point of the deepest visible decline ; when it 
should have been shorn of its ancient glory — ^its root only 
remaining in the ground — and for ages "not made to 
grow," as David had himself expressed it in his last words. 
Then, by " the scent of water," coming immediately 
from heaven to visit it, and seeking to it through secret 
crevices and pores, it should begin to bud and send 
forth boughs like a plant ; the sapless stem should ger- 
minate, the lifeless roots revive ; the rod of Aaron should 
obtain its antitype ; and in the distant ages, royal David 
should have a yet more royal Son. And this is a true 
interpretation of the prophecy, and, perhaps, a full one ; 
and it is a true interpretation, in so far, but not, we 
think, a full one of the text. The prophecy must have 
been in the mind of Jesus when he said those words 
about himself to John. But he did not say, you will 
observe, exactly as the prophecy — 'I am the rod out of 
the stem of Jesse, and I am the Branch grown out of 
his roots.' He applied the prophecy to himself, but he 
also went a great way beyond it; for he said, ' I am not 
only the rod, but the stem ; I am not only the Branch-^ 
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the oflFshoot or oflFspring— but the root as well.' He para- 
phrased, rather than literally interpreted Isaiah's words. 
He claimed to himself, in the midst of his farewell 
address to his Apostle and his Church, delivered not 
on earth but from heaven, the whole of his glorious 
character ; to take to himself the whole of his brilliant 
style and title. * I am the promised descendant of David, 
Israel's famous King. The grand announcement of the 
ancient prophecy is fulfilled in me, and by necessary 
consequence, all the glories of that prophecy, wherever 
and whatever you may find them, crown me and clothe 
me out.' But more expressly, ' I am at once Father and 
Son, fountain and stream ; I am, as in the riddle which I 
once propounded to the Pharisees, with the view of set- 
ting them a-thinking on a subject which might be profit- 
able to them, and which they found to be more puzzling 
to them than the riddles of Samson were to the Phili- 
stines; I am not only David's Son but also David's Lord.' 
If he be David's offspring, how is he then his root ? 

1. He is the root of David in respect of his Godhead 
and Messiahship. 

(1.) He 18 the root of David in respect of his Godhead, 
All things are of God, and therefore of Jesus as God— 
the fountain of all life, the basis of all being, the one 
whose " I avrC' was, is, and ever will be, the uncaused 
cause of every other's " IM there J^." Go to the stable 
of the inn at Bethlehem, and look upon his infant-form 
as it is wrapped in swaddling clothes and lying in a 
manger, his birth-ode having just been sung above you 
by a multitude of the heavenly host ; but, forget not that 
he was also from all everlasting in the form of God ; 
that he ^^ laid the foundations of the earth, and laid the 
corner-stone thereof, when the morning stars sang to- 
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gether, and all the sons of God shouted for joy ;" that he 
** shut up the sea with doors, when it brake forth, as if it had 
issued out of the womb ;" that he " made the doud the 
garment thereof, and thick darkness a swaddling band 
for it." For he " is the image of the invisible God," — 
the express presentment of his manner of subsistence^ 
" the first bom" — the prince and heir — ^^ of every crea- 
ture, for by him were all things created, that are in 
heaven, and that are in earth, visible and invisible, whether 
they be thrones, or dominions, or pnncipalities, or powers ; 
all things were created by him, and for him ; and he is 
before all things, and by him all things consist" — he is 
their " root," at once producing and supporting all. All 
the old-world providences were his, whether of mercy or 
of judgment. He sent the deluge, and dried it up ; he 
raised up Pharaoh for to show his name and power upon 
him, and cast him down ; he sat on Sinai and on Sion ; 
he gathered Israel and scattered him. His were all the 
saints and sages, the judges and generals of the hoar 
antiquity. David was, therefore, no exception to the 
universal rule. His nativity and preservation, his shep- 
herd-boy upbringing, his selection and anointing by the 
hand of Samuel, his talents and his virtues, his piety and 
his patriotism, his poetic and prophetic inspiration, his suc- 
cesses as a warrior, and his establishment and splendour 
as a king, were all the counsel and the work of Christ. 
^' David the son of Jesse said, and the man who was 
raised up on high, the anointed of the God of Jacob, 
and the sweet psalmist of Israel, said," — he knew full 
well, and gratefully confessed himself, the root from which 
he had sprung — ^" The Spirit of the Lord spake by me, 
and his word was in my tongue ; the God of Israel said, 
the Kock of Israel spake to me." 
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(2.) He is ike root of David in respect of his Messiah- 
ship. David was a type of Christ. His name is typi- 
cally given to him, " I will make an everlasting covenant 
with you, even the sure mercies of David ;" that is of 
Christ, for it Is added immediately, " Behold, I have 
^ven him for a witness to the people, a leader and com- 
mander to the people. Behold, thou shalt call a nation 
that thou knowest not, and nations that knew not thee 
shall run unto thee because of the Lord thy God, and 
for the Holy One of Israel ; for he hath glorified thee." 
It is plain that of the personal, and not the typical David, 
all this, or any part of it, cannot have been meant. The 
type is before the antitype, or else it would be of no 
service. But can there be type without antitype, any 
more than shadow without substance? And as the 
shadow to the substance, is not the type indebted to the 
antitype for its existence ? Is not the former the effect, 
and the latter the cause? Is not the former the off- 
spring and the latter the root ? In like manner, David 
was, in one respect, the ancestor of Christ ; but, in an- 
other, and more important, and elementary respect — ^that, 
namely of position and function in the economy of hu- 
man redemption — ^the son was before the father, gene- 
rated the father, gave to him his official being, girded 
him with his official endowments, assigned to him his 
eminence and work. Before David, and before Abra- 
ham was, Christ is. Not only as God but as Messiah, he 
is "the same yesterday, and to-day, and for ever." His 
work as Mediator has a value, a vitality, which, like his 
person and his office, partakes of the past as well as of the 
present and the future. He is "the Lamb slain from the 
foundation- of the world." K it were not so there could 
not have been a sinner saved before his personal advent ; 
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no, nor a step taken in the march of the divine mercy 
toward his personal advent, and the salvation of the 
world by his death. He presided really, although less 
openly and declaredly, over the prior dispensation of the 
divine mercy as well as over the present one ; prescribed 
its laws, informed its prophets, marshalled its types, 
controlled its greater and its lesser agencies, put forth its 
successive judges, warriors, and kings, called its Abra- 
ham, commissioned its Moses, and produced its David 
— a remarkable mirror of his own prophetic and princely 
character — a minister of his own more imperial throne. 
^^ I am Alpha and Omega, the beginning and the end, 
the first and the last." 

2. As Jesus then is the root of David, in respect of 
his Godhead and Messiahship, we have further to re- 
mark that he is also his offspring^ in respect of his man- 
hood and his mediatorial kingdom. 

(1.) He 18 the offspring of David in respect of his 
manhood. We have here but to refer to a prophecy, 
and repeat a history, and then there is no more we 
either can, or need to do. For we receive the mystery 
of the incarnation, which is here understood — ^we receive 
it simply, reverently, and gratefully — on the ground of 
its being an express revelation of God. We receive it 
on that ground, most clear and strong, and spreading 
through all the Bible. And we receive it on that ground 
with a faith most rational ; for would it be less than im- 
pious to pronoimce it beyond the range of the divine 
omnipotence to effect, although we cannot tell how ? and 
do we not perceive the important ends which are served 
by it? — ends which are worthy, in the highest degree, of 
God, and, in so far as we are able to judge, inseparable 
from the salvation of man. As the angels sang at the 
I 
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era of this incarnation on the earth — " Glory to God in 
the highest, and on earth peace, good-will toward men." 
But we cannot do more ; we cannot explain ; and less 
should have been attempted, we suspect, in the way of 
definition even than has often been done. We can only 
put our shoe from off our foot, for the place whereon we 
stand is holy ground, and turn aside to see this great 
sight, drawing not too near. " But thou, Bethlehem 
Ephratah, though thou be little among the thousands of 
Judah, yet out of thee shall he come forth unto me 
that is to be ruler in Israel; whose goings forth have 
been from of old, from everlasting." " And it came to 
pass in those days, that there went out a decree from 
Cassar Augustus, that all the world should be taxed. 
And all went to be taxed, every one into his own city. 
And Joseph also went up from Galilee, out of the city of 
Nazareth, into Judea, unto the city of David, which is 
called Bethlehem, (because he was of the house and 
lineage of David,) to be taxed with Mary his espoused 
wife, being great with child. And so it was, that, while 
they were there, the days were accomplished that she 
should be delivered. And she brought forth her first- 
born son, and wrapped him in swaddling clothes, and 
laid him in a manger ; because there was no room for 
them in the inn." Jesus Christ, God's Son, our Lord, 
*' was made of the seed of David, according to the flesh ; 
and declared to be the Son of God with power, according 
to the spirit of holiness, by the resurrection from the 
dead." 

(2.) He is the offspring of David in respect of his 
mediatorial kingdom. The descent waB a princely one, 
and it inferred the heirship of a throne. The offspring 
was a royal seed. It had been promised to David. 
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*' And when thy days be fulfilled, and thou shalt sleep 
with thy fathers, I will set up thy seed after thee, which 
shall proceed out of thy bowels, and I will establish his 
kingdom. He shall build an house for my name, and I 
will stablish the throne of his kingdom for ever." The 
promise, you will remember, is expatiated on in one of the 
Psalms of the Church, most highly expressive and pre- 
dictive of the triumphs of Christ and the glories of his 
divine and spiritual kingdom. We are taught to think 
of the Kingdom of Christ as a revival of David's, under 
a form unspeakably extended, heightened, consolidated, 
and improved. We are taught to view it as a con- 
tinuance of David's. Interruption there no doubt was, 
and deep, and even, apparently, hopeless decay; the 
stem was blasted, the root was buried; but suddenly, 
and truly miraculously, it began "to grow," and now 
grow on it shall, and prosper. " For David is not as- 
cended into the heavens ; but he saith himself, the Lord 
said unto my Lord, sit thou on my right hand, until I 
make thy foes thy footstool. Therefore let all the house 
of Israel know assuredly, that God hath made that 
same Jesus, whom ye have crucified, both Lord and 
Christ." " I will raise unto David a righteous Branch." 
" I will bring forth my servant the Branch." " Behold 
the man whose name is the Branch ; and he shall grow 
up out of his place, and he shall build the temple of the 
Lord ; and he shall bear the glory.'' " In that day shall 
the branch of the Lord be beautiful and glorious, and the 
fixiit of the earth shall be excellent and comely." ** Of 
the increase of his government and peace there shall be 
no end, upon the throne of David, and upon his king* 
dom, to order it, and to establish it with judgment and 
with justice from henceforth even for ever. The zeal 
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of the Lord of Hosts will perfonn this." " I am the root 
and the oflFspring of David." 

n. ^^And the bright and morning star^'* The second 
portion of what is said here about himself, by him who 
stands alone, but perfectly exempted from the rule — 
^' Let another man praise thee, and not thme own mouth ; 
a stranger, and not thine own lips/' contains a figure ; 
and one that lingers in the memory of young and old, 
as one of the most beautiful and expressive of all the 
figures in that book in which there are so many sudu 
We have often felt, I doubt not, its thorough appropriate- 
ness and fine significance, even without being very care- 
ful to analyze it. Poetry should not require a very 
critical interpretation, much less a very ela^rate one, 
and, perhaps, should not admit of one. Like the flower, 
or the fountain, or the star which it takes into its service, 
it either speaks to us at once, or does not speak to us at 
all. If we set ourselves, however, to consider, as it is 
proper we should, what thoughts of Christ this figurative 
representation of him awakens in us, we may say — ^with- 
out straining it — ^without pressing the beauty and the 
sweetness out of it, by the force or torture of a cold and 
heartless criticism brought to bear upon it — that they 
are mainly these ; beauty, dignity, benignity, and hope. 

1. Beavty. " The bright and morning star." 
" Fairest of stars !" Should we confine ourselves to the 
limning of even the face of Jesus — ^the human face of 
Jesus — I mean his human character as he dwelt with 
men upon the earth, our attempt behoved to be a failure. 
We might catch some of the leading features — how could 
we fail to do so ? — the truth and integrity, the piety and 
goodness, the meekness and gentleness. But the com- 
pleteness, and the grouping, and the life-likeness! Even 
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an angel might drop his pencil in despair. And there 
would still be behind, the infinite indwelling glory, of 
which the entire universe of created excellence, in any 
way cognizable by man, is but a feeble emanation after 
all. " The Word was made flesh, and dwelt among us 
(and we beheld his glory, the glory as of the Only-be- 
gotten of the Father), full of grace and truth." 

2. Dignity. Balaam, the man whose eyes were 
opened to see into the future, although he was a bad and 
mercenary man, spoke of him as a star which was to arise 
out of Jacob, and a sceptre which should arise out of 
his roots — a personage of princely dignity — ^the coming 
king. Lucifer, that is the morning star, the light- 
bringer, was the name applied in the prophecies of 
Isaiah to the high and mighty, while the proud and im- 
pious, Babylonian empire. And Christ says of the vic- 
torious believer, whom he will crown after his struggles 
and his victories, "I will give him power over the na- 
tions ; and he shall rule them with a rod of iron ; as the 
vessels of a potter shall they be broken to shivers ; even 
as I received of my Father ; and I will give him the 
morning star." What power so sovereign ; what king- 
dom so vast ; what court so brilliant ; what retinue so 
numerous ; what name so noble ; what presence so glori- 
ous, as those of Christ ? '* On his vesture and on his 
thigh there is a name written, King of Kings, and Lord 
of Lords." Because, " being in the form of God, he did 
not think it a thing to be tenaciously retained to be 
equal with God, but made himself of no reputation, and 
took upon him the form of a servant, and became 
obedient unto death, even the death of the cross ; God 
hath highly exalted him, and given him a name which 
18 above every nape ; that at the name of Jesus every. 
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knee should bow, of leings in heaven, and beings in 
earth, and beings under the earth ; and that every tongue 
should confess that Jesus Christ is Lord, to the glory of 
God the Father." 

3. Benignity. Is it from a certain real graciousness 
and mildness in its aspect, breathing placidly into the 
bosom of the man that gazes on it, or, is it from the 
associations which belong to it, as being the well-known 
friendly luminary to the watcher through the night, 
the wanderer in the desert, and the voyager on the 
ocean, that we attach this attribute of benignity to the 
star " last in the train of night, if haply it belongs not 
to the dawn ?" In whichever way we may account for 
this, the eye of Jesus, as it shines above, emits not to us 
the sparks of wrath, but the beams of kindness, however 
true it is that we may turn them into fires more fierce 
than those by which the sinners against God and their 
own souls have ever been consumed — ^the love of the 
Lamb most loving, into the wrath of the Lamb most 
wrathful. He says so here himself — most precious 
gospel ! Jesus is the bright and morning star. Kiss 
the Son, my fellow sinner, while he will kiss you ; lest 
his wrath be kindled but a little. He says it, he looks 
it even. "Come unto me, all ye that labour and ar^ 
heavy-laden, and I will give you rest. Take my yoke 
upon you, and learn of me ; for I am meek and lowly in 
heart ; and ye shall find rest unto your souls. For my 
yoke is easy, and my burden is light." 

4. Hope. The morning star is the precursor and 
the herald of the day — we see it, and are made aware 
that the sun is about to pour his flood of cheering and 
warming radiance on the world. Christ was the morn- 
ing star of the Old Testament firmament, appearing then 
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in promise, and prophecy, and type, until the day should 
break and the shadows flee away. He is the Sun of 
ours. As such, he was spoken of by Malachi the prophet 
— " Unto you that fear my name shall the Sun of right- 
eousness arise with healing in his wings." But as the 
great hope-giver, he may still be said to be also the morn- 
ing star of ours. When our hearts are pained by the 
depression of the Church, and the disorders and miseries 
of the world ; little progress being to the one, and little 
amelioration to the other ; when we are tempted to say, 
by whom shall the church arise, and the world — will it 
ever mend, or can it ? we look up, and the eloquent 
star has presently spoken to us — can I be plucked from 
the firmament of my heaven ? Can I cease to shine in 
the hemisphere of my glory? as sure as I am shining now, 
the light of the moon shall be as the light of the Sui^, and 
the light of the Sun, my own light, shall be as seven days. 
There is a Millenial glory for the Church, and there are 
halcyon days awaiting the world. Believe, be comfort- 
ed, pray on, and labour on, in hope. "There shall be an 
handful of corn in the earth upon the top of the moun- 
tains; the fruit thereof shall shake like Lebanon; and 
they of the city shall flourish like grass of the earth. 
My name shall endure for ever. My name shall be con- 
tinued as long as the Sun; and men shall be blessed in 
me] all nations shall call me blessed." "When the sinner 
is awakened to an awful, and a not less truthful, sense 
of his guilt and misery ; when a cloud of the divine dis- 
pleasure has overspread the heavens above him, and the 
earth around him, and the future before, whenae comes 
the first glad ray by which his soul is ever visited? 
He looks to Jesus and is lightened ; beholds the Lamb 
of God that takes away the sin of the world ; believes 
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him able, and just as willing, to save to the uttermost ; 
receives it as a faithful saying, and worthy of all accepta- 
tion, that Christ Jesus came into the world to save sinners, 
of whom he is chief, and that him hath God exalted to 
be a Prince and a Saviour, for to give repentance and 
the remission of sins. It is all he can do; but it is 
enough. He can hope now ; he can now even rejoice. 

*Twa8 midniglit with my soul, when he, 
Bright Morning Star, made darkness flee. 

When the night of tribulation has descended, as again 
and again it will, on the traveller to Zion, when his 
soul is discouraged because of the way — ^its weariness, 
its ruggedness, its privations, and its perils ; when he is 
tempted to despair of ever reaching the heavenly Canaan, 
although he knows it to be the promised Canaan ; what 
restones his comfort to that mourner? "It is Christ 
that died, yea rather, that is risen again, who is even 
at the right hand of God, who also maketh intercession 
for us." And now, there is a holy and brave defiance 
of all evil inspired into him by this recollection and this 
faith ; and, although in the world he has tribulation, he 
finds and feels that he cannot be friendless, cannot be 
beggared, cannot be down-trodden, cannot be lost ; that 
in Christ he has peace. 

And what, in a word, leads on, to the believer, the 
everlasting day when his sun shall no more go down — 
when night to him shall be no more — but the Lord shall 
be his everlasting light, and the days of his mourning 
shall be ended? What greets the eye, and cheers the 
spirit of 'the watcher and the weeper, as he waits for the 
Lord, more than they that watch for the morning? 
What is that bright but mellowed beam that rests upon 
his tabernacle — ^liking it the better, as it would seem, 
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the lowlier it is ; finding an easier and fuller access into 
it the crazier it is, the wider and more numerous that 
are its chinks and crevices; penetrates even his dungeon, 
if in a dungeon he should be doomed bj human ignor- 
ance and cruelty to dwell ; and shines upon his death- 
bed, as if it were just about to vibrate into day, and 
scarcely could withhold from merging itself immediately 
in the light of heaven ? " Christ in you, the hope of 
glory." 

" Once on the raging seas I rode, 

The storm was load, the night was dark, 
The ocean yawn'd, and rudely blow'd 
The wind that toss'd my foundering bark. 

Deep horror then my vitals froze, 
Death-struck, I ceased the tide to stem ; 

When, suddenly, a star arose — 
It was the star of Bethlehem. 

It was my guide, my light, my all, 

It bade my dark forebodings cease ; 
And through the storm, and danger's thrall, 

It led me to the port of peace. 

Now safely moor'd, my perils o'er, 

I'll sing, first in night's diadem. 
For ever and for ever more. 

The star ! the star of Bethlehem !" 

We proceed to the practical improvement of the 
subject, and 

1. What then are we to think of hostility , aversion^ 
indifference^ to Jesus Christ ? You will perceive I have 
put all these into one catalogue, under one head. They 
diflFer, but it is only in degree. They are all essentially 
the same— the same unbelieving rejection of Jesus Christ; 
and their difference will dwindle into little, both in nature 
and result, both in guilt and retribution, " when the Lord 
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Jesus shall be revealed from heaven, in flaming fire 
taking vengeance on them that know not God, and that 
obey not the gospel of Jesus Christ ;" while he will be 
^'glorified in his saints, and admired in all them that 
believe." It is the rule of judgment now, and it will be 
seen and felt by many hearers of the gospel to their ever- 
lasting undeception, and confusion, and sorrow, then— 
" He that is not with me is against me." Christ will have 
something positive in his followers; mere negations of 
animosity to him, open or secret, he will make but little 
account of — no account at all, in so far as concerns the 
wide and eternal severance between the righteous and 
the wicked, the sheep and the goats — the one to range 
on his right hand, and the other on his left — the one to 
go away into everlasting punishment, and the other into 
life eternal. He says — "I am the root and the offspring 
• of David, and the bright and morning star." If he says 
it, ought not we to think it? If it is right, and the 
barest justice to himself to say it, must he not have you 
as right, and the barest justice that you render him, to 
say it too, because you feel it to be so ? He says it ; 
and now, what say you ? Take a moment's leisure to 
consider your reply, Id order to make sure of its being 
your own, your genuine, reply. What think ye of 
Christ ? Is it this ? — O, I see yet, that for all I have 
heard and read about him In his praise, and feeling some 
pleasure in it — I see when, by the lights of scripture and 
of conscience, I make a faithful scrutiny of the real men- 
tal and moral estimate I form of him ; it is this — He is 
to me a root, sprung out of a dry ground — I see not the 
fairness of his form, the comeliness of his countenance, the 
beauty of his purity and love. Is that the fact ? Then 
face it ; and for your soul's sake do not hide it op. 
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Beauty and grace, condescension and self-sacrificing 
love, in their divinest aspects, have been tried upon you 
and found you wanting. The assaye of heaven has 
turned you out hitherto but reprobate silver, whatever, 
under the process of any other kind of observation and 
investigation and judgment, you may have been held to 
be. And by whom have you been thus put to the proof, 
with a result so melancholy, so shameful ? By him who 
is the brightness of the Father's glory, and the express 
image of his person. Yes ; omit not to remember, that, 
in fighting against Jesus, you are fighting against the 
majesty of God ; you are coming into the closest quar- 
ters, and making the fiercest onset, in that, to you, most 
surely suicidal conflict. Is this to last any longer? Or, 
see I not some before me — there would be joy in heaven 
over one — yon star above us would seem to smile well- 
pleased if there were but one — ^who is saying now, and is 
resolved henceforth to say, " My Lord and my God." 

2. Have we not in those words of Jesus a self-evincing 
proof of the power and sacredness of the claims he makes 
upon us? He claims our love, our admiration, our 
obedience, our hearts ; and in order to these, he claims 
first of all our faith — our faith in him as being what he 
says he is — the Son of God, and the Son of Man, the 
Saviour who died for us, the Lord who has a right to us, 
indefeasible and unreserved. Unbelief does not take, in 
the greater number, by any means, of the unimpressible 
portion of gospel-hearers, the aspect of infidelity. The 
charge — and it is in some respects the terriblest and the 
most plainly incapable of apology of any charge that it 
is possible to prefer — the charge of believing and yet not 
believing, of allowing Jesus to be what he says he is, and 
yet refusing to trust in him and love him as, being what 
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he is, he does most undeniably deserve, Is that which we 
have to lay at the door of most. But infidelity is some- 
times the form of unbelief, and I fear it lies at the heart 
of a great deal more of the unbelief that is among us, 
and in a greater measure than is commonly thought. 
Now, let a man read the Bible carefully from beginning 
to end — ^and it will be more than he will be able to 
answer for, if, having had a Bible given him, he does 
not — let him observe how, written as it has been, and 
bearing in itself the irresistible evidence of its having 
been, by so many different hands, and in so many distant 
ages, and under so many modifications of matter and of 
manner, it radiates wholly around one centre, and that 
centre a personage, and that personage a divine and 
human Head, a Bedeemer of mankind ; let him observe 
how he is led forth, first more obscurely, and then with 
gradually increasing light and distinctness, into the 
world's view, till at the close he appears to John in the 
vision of Patmos, applies the master key, unlocks the 
palace, and gives entire consistency and intense signifi- 
cance to every previous oracle, by proclaiming this one — 
" I am the root and the offspring of David, and the bright 
and morning star.^' It is difficult for me to imagine any 
but one result— God did not make the world ; creation 
is a myth ; my own existence is a dream ; Jesus Christ 
is not the true God and eternal life. Nay, I should 
rather expect that the book will go into the back ground, 
and that the personage of whom it Is the history, and 
whose name Is not only Inscribed indelibly in the book, 
but his life entwined inseparably with the life of the 
world, will come forward to us with his arm to save us, 
and with his appeal to us to be his. 

3. Do not these words of Jesus aboiU himself rebuke 
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the coldness of his Church ? Is this our Prince ? where is 
the ardour of our attachment to him ? Do we believe 
what we say about him, and about our personal connec- 
tion with him? If we did, would not we glory un- 
boundedly in him, and meekly, humbly, but withal 
most fondly, and undisguisedly, in it? We have our 
worldly heroes whose admirers we profess to be ; we 
have objects of national, and class, and church, and 
party interests with which we are willing and eager to 
be identified. But, alas, what dullards, what immove- 
able and insensible creatures are we here ! 

4. If Christ is the model of Christians^ is not this a 
clue hy which to find them? Alas, that it should lead us 
through such a dreary labyrinth and land us on such an 
unsatisfying result! His seed must have his nature; his 
younger brethren must be conformed to his image ; it is 
thus he saves them. Christianity is not mere faith, or 
mere feeling. Wherever the faith and feeling are real 
they will work resemblance to their glorious object. 
" We all, with open face beholding as in a glass the 
glory of the Lord, are changed into the same image 
from glory to glory, even as by the Spirit of the Lord." 
Are we Christians? are we in some good degree holy 
and harmless, pious and gentle, meek and charitable like 
him? The world will not believe us, and, what is worse, 
will not believe in hini ; if we are not, we ought not to 
believe ourselves. O, that God iu his goodness would 
work a spiritual reform among us ; and, if we are too 
old and stiffened to be made much good of, then instead 
of the fathers he would take the children, and make 
them princes in all the earth! 

5. The Children. Ah, the text is a fine one for you 
children — for youth. You like striking and wondrous 
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words, and cunous similitudes, and beautiful images, and 
they are here. I wish the scene then, in the temple at 
Jerusalem, to be repeated here — the children crying 
Hosannah to the Son of David ! This Saviour, great 
though he is, for he is the root and the offspring of 
David, will not despise you, for he is the bright and 
morning star. 



SERMON YIIL 

THE SPIRITUALITY OF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH.* 

" The heavenly Jerusalem.'*— Hebrews xii. 22. 

The heavenly is nearly, If not quite, the same as if it had 
been written the spiritrml Jerusalem. This is plain, from 
what the Apostle says in the context about Mount Sinai, 
in Arabia, where the Law was given to the Israelites, 
amid august arrangements, and visible tokens of the 
presence and awful phenomena of the power of God, — 
it was "the mount that might be touched." He makes, 
apparently, this fact to be an inference, — although he 
surely did not need to do so argumentatively, but for the 
sake of his intended allegory only, — ^from the charge 
which was delivered to the multitudes who were assem- 
bled on that memorable occasion at its base, not to come 
near to touch it on pain of death. It was the palpable 
material mountain. It was unlawful to touch it, and 
therefore " it might be touched." And as in other re- 
spects, so in this one, first of all, it was a proper repre- 
sentative or symbol of the comparatively carnal, earthly,^ 
or sensuous dispensation of religion, of whose inaugura- 
tion it was the scene. Next, in the progress of the alle- 

♦ This sermon was preached by the author, as Moderator of the 
Synod of the United Presbyterian Church, at the opening of the Synod 
at Edinburgh, May 12, 1861. 
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gory — an allegory much resembling another which we 
find in the fourth chapter of Paul's Epistle to the Gala- 
tians — ^Mount Sion rises before us. It is not begirt with 
the dark thunder-cloud, illumined by the lightnings fit- 
fully, and steadily by the lurid volcanic fires reverberat- 
ing to the frequent thunder-blast, and vibrating at the 
earthquake's incessant shock ; but reposes in the cahn 
air and the mild sunbeams, and as it is " full of goodly 
prospects," so of "melodious sounds" — the still small 
voices of God's love to man, 

"Able to drive all sadness, even despair." 

We see it, but It Is only in the " mind's eye." It is not 
the literal Mount Sion ; for then it would have been, as 
well as the Mount Sinai, a mount that might be touched. 
It is the figurative one wherewith the readers of the 
Psalms and the poetical prophecies of the Old Testament 
are familiar; and it is therefore the proper representative 
or symbol of the gospel or Christian dispensation of re- 
ligion, and first of all of its essentially spiritual character. 
And, finally, there may be seen, with its foundations 
resting on this spiritual mountain, itself therefore also 
spiritual, " the city of the living God, Jerusalem," not 
the earthly but the heavenly one — the spiritual Christian 
church. " Beautiful for situation, the joy of the whole 
earth, is Mount Sion ; on the sides of the north the city 
of the great king." To use the comment of Lightfoot, 
, " Ye are not come to the mount that might be touched, 
meaning Mount Sinai, but ye are come to Mount Sion. 
One would think, when he spake of Mount Sinai, he 
should rather have called it the mount that might not be 
touched ; for God charged that neither man nor beast 
should touch it. But you may see the apostle's mean- 
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ing, that the mystical Mount Slon is not such a gross 
earthly thing as Mount Sinai was, that was subject to 
sense and feeling — ^to be seen, and felt, and trode upon ; 
but that Mount Sion is a thing more pure, refined, ab- 
stract from such sensibleness, spiritual, and heavenly." 

When we affirm the spirituality of the Christian 
church, we mean to convey these two things about it, — 
first, that it is composed of spiritual men ; and secondly, 
that, as a society which has a place to fill and a part to 
act in the affairs of men — ^which is in the world, although 
not of it — it has received from the hand of God a spiri- 
tual organisation. In both these points of view, we 
shall find it to stand out a spiritual church, in bold and 
excellent contrast to the earthly Jerusalem — that is to 
say, the Jewish church. 

1. It is composed of spirittial men, Athens, the city 
of the Athenians ; Kome, the city of the Komans ; " the 
city of the living God," the city of spiritually-living men, 
—men in whom is the life of God; "the heavenly 
Jerusalem," the birth-place and the residence of "Israel- 
ites indeed," — of men " who were bom, not of blood, 
nor of the will of the flesh, nor of the will of man, but of 
God." "That which is born of the flesh is flesh, and 
that which is bom of the Spirit is spirit,''^ ^ 

None but spiritual men are members of the Christian 
church. " Verily, verily, I say unto thee," were the 
emphatic words of Christ to Nicodemus, " except a man 
be bora again, he cannot see the kiqgdom of God." 
The citizenship is a birthright only, and it is only the 
birthright of those who are bom again. It cannot be 
" obtained" by the greatest rcckonable price of worldly 
rank or gold, of mental talents or accomplishments, or 
of what is immeasurably better than all Ae others put 
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together, but still immeasurably insufficient, the honesties 
and amiabilities merely natural of the best natured man 
that breathes. We speak of the visible church, meaning 
apparently to include much of the merely professing as 
well as the real. But this is by a conunon, perhaps to 
some extent a necessary, inaccuracy of speech. The 
visible church is the church as it may be seen ; but with 
what propriety can that be said to be seen which does 
not exist ? The visible Christianity, which is stretched 
by even the smallest conceivable space beyond the mea- 
sure of really existent Christianity, is dress, not men- 
is phantom, not substance, — a mere devil's picture, like 
that with which the enemy is thought by some to have 
eked out the actual prospect to the eye of Jesus, when, 
in one of his temptations, he took him up into an exceed- 
ing high mountain, and showed him all the kingdoms of 
the world and the glory of them. " God is not mocked," 
however man may be deceived. His pen maketh never 
a slip who " writeth up the people." " The Lord knoweth 
them that are his." 

As a corollary, all who are spiritual men are members 
of the Christian church. They may reside in the most 
distant regions of the globe, they may move in the most 
opposite spheres of human society, they may belong to 
the most antagonistic sections of the Christian profession, 
they may be distinguished by the greatest conceivable 
diversity of intellectual culture, yea, what is more, by 
the loftiest spiritual attainment on the one hand, and the 
lowest which is compatible with the existence of the 
spiritual character on the other ; but they are all " come 
unto Mount Sion, and to the city of the living God, 
the heavenly Jerusalem." Their spiritual birth by the 
power of God, and through the faith of the spiritual 
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message about Jesus Christ, is not so much their claim 
to the rights of citizenship as it is their citizenship itself. 
Their privilege is immediate and inalienable. None on 
earth or in hell can either prevent them from it or de- 
prive them of it, and none in heaven ever will. 

Now nothing of all this would have been true if we 
had said it of the Jewish church. That was not a spiri- 
tual church, in either the exclusiveness or inclusive- 
ness of the sense in which we have been affirming the 
Christian one to be so. In its exclusiveness it was not ; 
for if a man was only of the natural posterity of Abra- 
ham, or a proselyte, by circumcision, to their faith, he 
was a member of the Jewish church, whatever, in other 
respects, he may or may not have been, — a member 
of it we say, not furtively and faithlessly, but by distinct 
allowance and legitimate right. In its inclusiveness it 
was not ; for in the absence of both the conditions we 
have named, a man, although he may have *' feared 
God and wrought righteousness," could not possibly 
be a member of the church of God which was then 
on the earth. By a kind of upper-plot, which "God 
the judge of all" was even then conducting, he might 
be one of Abraham's spiritual seed; he might belong 
to a Jerusalem, in the more generic sense of the term, 
which even then was "free," and was '*from above," and 
was " the mother of us all ;" but he behoved to wait for 
anything like recognition or instalment, until the keys of 
the kingdom of heaven should give the opening of it to 
the Gentiles and the uncircumcised, or, what was far 
more likely, until " the manifestation of the sons of 
God," when "he shall gather together in one all his 
children scattered abroad," and " when they shall come 
from the east, and from the west, and from the north. 
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and from the south"— from nooks of heathenism where 
the traditional light had lingered, as well as from the 
lands where the Gospel has flung abroad, in later times, 
its fuller and brighter radiance — "and shall sit down 
with Abraham, and with Isaac, and with Jacob," — ^al- 
though they had "not known them," although "they had 
acknowledged them not" — " in the kingdom of God." 

We have spoken " glorious things" of the Jerusalem 
which is heavenly — " the city of God," The spirituality 
which is the attribute of all her citizens, and of which 
she has the monopoly, is no factitious virtue, as some 
have ignorantly thought, and more have mischievously 
feigned. It is the reconcilement of the soul of man with 
God, and therefore the harmony of his moral nature with 
all the forms of goodness. It. is not a substitute for the 
social virtues, but the reverse, the parent and the patron 
of " whatsoever things are true, and whatsoever things 
are honest, and whatsoever things are just, and whatso- 
ever things are pure, and whatsoever things are lovely, 
and whatsoever things are of good report," of the "every 
virtue and the every praise." 

" Rise ! crowned with ligtt, imperial Salem, rise !** 
We will use this speech of thee : " The Lord bless thee, 
habitation of justice and mountain of holiness !" or the 
words of the old stoic, but with a worthier application of 
them than his to his world-empire and his god-king rul- 
ing over it, the only one of whom he wot : " O world, all 
things are suitable to me that are suitable to thee. 
Nothing is too early or too late for me which is season- 
able for thee. All is fruit to me which thy seasons bring 
forth. From thee are all things ; in thee are all things ; 
for thee are all things. One man says, O beloved city of 
Cecrops, Wilt not thou say, beloved city of God?"* 
*MarcuB Antoninas. 
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2. As a society which has a place to Jill, and a part 
to act^ in the affairs ofmen^ which is in the world although 
not o(it^ the Christian church has received from the hand 
of God a spiritual organisation, ^hen the Jewish 
church ceased to exist, by a rescript of the same autho- 
rity from which it had derived existence, the world was 
not to be left without a church — a religious society framed 
on certain principles, and governed by certain laws, and 
of which men might have a history, and of which they 
might say and feel, ^ It has a local habitation among us, 
and a name.' God did not then determine, ' My Gospel 
shall be made by me henceforth to take effect on this or 
the other human being, and that will be enough; the day 
shall declare who these are, and in the meanwhile they 
shall or may remain my hidden ones.' This idea may 
be affected by some who are by no means fond of the 
duties and pledges of the Christian covenant, but it is 
altogether unscriptural and Utopian — a spiritualising of 
the thing beyond the truth. On such a supposition, is it 
conceivable that the disciples of Christ could have been 
" with him," not to be which is, according to himself, to 
be " against him," there being no visible rallying, nor 
any visible standard around which to rally? Is it con- 
ceivable that they could have " gathered with him," not 
to do which is, according to himself, the same thing with 
" scattering abroad," there being no visible nucleus to 
which to gather? We cannot see the possibility, on 
such a supposition, of their being witnesses for the truth, 
edifierS of one another, and workers together with God 
for the conversion of the world ; aJI which, however, they 
are obviously and expressly required to be. A latent 
and solitary Christianity was a thing undreamt of in the 
ingenuous and earnest primitive times of our religion. 
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The disciples, after the Day of Pentecost, '^ were to- 
gether ;" and they felt the fortunes of the new religion 
to be identified, under God, with those of their religious 
fellowship. When the Lord saved a sinner, he added 
him to that fellowship. When a sinner was saved, 
"having given himself" thus "first to the Lord," he 
"gave himself" next and naturally to those who loved 
and served the Lord, " according to the will of God." 
But how very differently framed and settled was the 
church of the New Testament firom that of the Old! 

Li the church of the Old Testament we see a great 
and imposing secular polity — a huge and complicated 
earthly mechanism — meant, no doubt, for the production 
and defence of spirituality, and never failing altogether 
of its design, for in the worst times of the Jewish history, 
there was "a remnant, according to the election of 
grace," but exceedingly liable to be substituted for it— 
the means for the end — in very great risk of overlapping 
and extinguishing spirituality, as to a lamentable extent 
we know it did. The law of its membership already re- 
ferred to, suspending the privilege on natural birth, or 
the reception of the corporeal sign of proselytism, how 
apt to be misconstrued practically into a fatal contraven- 
tion of the maxim, " He is not a Jew who is one out- 
wardly, and circumcision is not that which is outward in 
the flesh ; but he is a Jew who is one inwardly, and cir- 
cumcision is that of the heart ; in the spirit, and not in 
the letter; whose praise is not of men but of God I" Its 
nationality of religion, how apt to sink the personality 
which is essential to all true religion ! Its priesthood, 
how apt to have " the whole charge and burden" of the 
people's religion "posted over on their shoulders," — to 
become vicarious iastead of ministerial, — and to hide 
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the God behind themselves- entirely from the eyes of the 
people, " for whom they were ordained in things per- 
taining to him," — the chorus alone becoming the drama, 
and the officers the army of fighting men ! Its minute 
and rigorous prescriptions enforced by the compulsory 
condition, at all events, of keeping within the church's if 
within the nation's pale, how apt to generate the servile 
for the filial spirit, being so much more like the treat- 
ment of a servant than that of a son ! And finally, Its 
worship, with all Its complex doings and manipulations, 
and with all Its costliness and pomp, how apt to kindle 
the thought in the heart of man, or rather — ^finding it 
there already — ^how provident of fuel to the thought, of 
pleasing God, and putting him off without the worship 
of the enlightened understanding and the lowly and lov- 
ing heart I " If I were hungry, I would not tell thee ; 
for all the beasts of the field are mine, and the cattle on 
a thousand hills. Will I eat the flesh of bulls, and drink 
the blood of goats ?" The perfection of the abuse — for 
an abuse It was — and the Infidel has' not an inch of 
ground to stand upon in sneering at the church of God 
among the Jews — was Pharisaism,— the antipodes of 
spirituality, — the salient point of Jewish perversion, — 
that which came into collision, more than anything else, 
fiercely and constantly, with the Son of God during the 
period of his personal ministry in our world. 

Not so the Christian church. Its members are 
gathered out of the world, without distinction of nation, 
or kindred, or tribe, or tongue, by the appeal of Its 
gospel, — the simple and unconfined forth-setting of the 
effected reconciliation of God to man, made effectual to 
the individual mind and conscience by the demonstration 
of the Spirit and of power. The term of Its communion 
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is "here there is neither Jew nor Greek, barbarian, 
Scythian, bond nor free, but Christ is all and in all. In 
Christ Jesus, neither circumcision availeth anything, nor 
uncircumcision ; but a new creature." Its laws are few 

• and simple, of liberal interpretation, and obviously de- 
signed just for the doing of all things decently and in 
order. Its office-bearers are an eldership, not a priest- 
hood ; and " neither are they lords over God's clergy," 
who are the whole body of his laity, " but helpers of their 
faith," In fine, its worship, while not failing to recog- 
nise the dictate, both of natural and revealed religion, 
that we should " glorify God in our bodies as well as our 
spirits, which are his,'' enunciates and enthrones, as had 
never been done before, the great fundamental principle, 
" God is a spirit, and they who worship him must wor- 
ship him in spirit and in truth." 

The theory of the Jewish church — if, in speaking of 
an institution of God, we may be allowed to use such 
phraseology — may be said to have been the sacrificing 
for a season, for wise, benevolent, and holy ends, of a 

. portion of the church's spirituality ; even as for similar 
ends there was confessedly a temporary shading of 
religious truth and fettering of religious freedom. God 
took the infant " by the arms," because it could not 
go alone. He taught the child by the picture-alphabet, 
because it could not receive the more abstract and in- 
tellectual lesson, — could not bear it. He resorted to the 
method of garrisoning for a time his just authority in a 
revolted province of his empire, until he could mature 
his plans for reigning among its inhabitants entirely as 
the Lord of willing hearts. It would be most unbecom- 
ing, doubtless, to dogmatise on such a subject ; but it is 
difficult for us to conceive of the co-existence of that 
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particular ecclesiastical orgaDisation with the now in- 
creased intelligence and independence of the human 
mind. In so far as we can see, the spirit of religion 
either behoved to b\ir8t its ancient bandages, or perish 
in their dose confinement and rigid grasp, God can 
work by any means, — that is to say, by any means which 
he is pleased to select for working by; but as in the 
world of nature, so in that of grace, there is ever observ- 
able an adaptation of means to ends. There was a letter 
that killed, and there is a spirit that maketh alive. There 
was a ministration of death, written and engraven on 
stones, which in its own day and place was no doubt 
glorious ; and there is a ministration of the Spirit, written 
on fleshy tablets of the heart, which is much more glori- 
ous : " A new covenant will I make with them in those 
days, saith the Lord ; I will put my laws in their minds, 
and write them in their hearts ; and I will be to them a 
God, and they shall be to me a people." '' In that he 
saith a new covenant, he hath made the first old ; now 
that which did decay and waxed old^ hath already vanished, 
away.^^ The Jewish church is dead and buried. It has 
had a glorious anastasis in the Christian one. But God 
hath given a body as it pleased him ; and to every seed 
his own body. There is a natural body, and there is a 
spiritual body ; first that which is natural, and then that 
which is spiritual. The former was of the earth, earthy; 
the latter is "our house which is from heaven," — the 
heavenly Jerusalem. 

We must not confound those institutions which we 
are accustomed, after the New Testament, to call Chris- 
tian churches with the Christian church. Leaving the 
controversy untouched at present, as to whether they 
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ought to be wholly congregational, or may or ought to 
be episeopally or presbyterially combined, — we indicate 
sufficiently clearly our opinion on these points, an opinion 
which we hold distinctly, but desire to hold charitably- 
Christian churches are necessary. Every argument 
which we have used for the existence of the Christian 
church, as a visible organised society, is equally valid for 
theirs. How, without them, for example, could there be 
such a thing as Christian discipline, or superintendence, 
or mutual watchfulness, or desirable progress? More- 
over, the arrangement of God on this head, which is at 
once so unequivocally revealed and obviously indispen- 
sable, rules distinctly the duty of individuals with regard 
to it. It will not do for any man to be able only to tell 
us, in the words of a late amiable and, we hope also, re- 
ligious philosopher, " I belong to the church of Christ." 
There are anomalies of conduct and conscience, we admit, 
on this as on other Christian matters. We leave these 
willingly to the Master, to whom we must all either stand 
or fall, and who, because he judgeth on an immeasurably 
larger and clearer range of knowledge than ours, judgeth 
always righteous judgment. But we must not aUow 
them — the as yet undecided exceptions— to supplant or 
even infringe the rule. Christian churches are necessary. 
But they are not the Christian church. They are not 
the great congregation of the faithful — the holy catholic 
church, in the midst of which Christ sits, " declaring his 
Father's name unto his brethren, and singing praises 
unto Him." In strict propriety of language, they are 
not even parts of it ; for there are properties which be- 
long to it, but do not belong to any of them, or even to 
all of them put together. Its spirituality, as we have 
been explaining it, is peculiar to it. It is one and indi- 
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visible ; they are many and distins^ishable, and in one 
sense at least will always be so. They are not " the 
daughter of the king ;" they are " the virgins, her com- 
panions that follow her." Their highest praise is to re- 
semble her in all her imitable lineaments, and not to 
affect to equal her. Their greatest glory is to be her 
handmaids, attending her queenly steps, and acting as 
her serviceable ministers. 

The inimitable thing about the Christian church is its 
including all true Christians, and excluding none. And 
it is remarkable, that this is just the thing about it which 
Christian churches have most ambitiously aped. " Within 
our pale," have more than one of them proclaimed, 
" salvation ; without it none ;" or at the best, they have 
announced their abandonment of the extraneans — ^miser- 
able men ! — to " the uncovenanted mercies of God ;" 
which, not to say it profanely, are very like the cruel 
tender mercies of the wicked one. One church especi- 
ally — ^we need her pardon, because we do not call her the 
one church — has put forth those pretensions on her own 
behalf, in the most unqualified and offensive form. That 
church, we mean, which claims to have within her an 
oracle infallible, to which she can appeal, besides and 
above the oracles of God. And verily, in sheer consis- 
tency, she woidd require to do so. For, shall any fal- 
lible man, or any number of such men, proceed to appor- 
tion and pronounce the sentences of God as she does ? 
proceed to propound and settle a programme of the 
judgment-day, to be laid before Him, as if He were to 
be simply the president in that august solemnity? To 
fallible man, or any number of such men, in such a 
decretory sense, has it been said, " I give unto thee the 
keys of the kingdom of heaven ; whosesoever sins thou 
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shalt remit, tbej shall be remitted ; and whosoever sins 
thou shalt retain, they shall be retained?" That church, 
we mean, within whose walls there might at one time 
have been seen all the miscreants in Christendom ; while 
standing without them, there might, at the same time, 
have been seen — excommunicated, insulted, and in peril 
of their lives — we will not say all the excellent of the 
earth, for that would be to exemplify the very uncha- 
ritableness which we condemn — but certainly men who 
wore such proofs about them of the genuineness of 
their faith in Christ, and sonship to God, as were not 
surpassed in even apostolic times. That church, we 
mean, which arrogates to herself to hold locked up 
within her iron gates, the blessings of the gracious and 
eternal covenant of God; and yet has in her skirts, 
deep-red dyed with it, the blood of the holy, and — to 
the death — the faithful martyrs of Jesus Christ. We 
can detect the same pretensions without much difficulty 
in other quarters, although they are made in a consider- 
ably modified tone — the utterances of the same " mouth 
which speaketh great things," although with somewhat 
abated breath. And sometimes we have heard a voice 
from the wilderness — small, but not in self-complacency 
so small, as if it said — " I alone am left to serve thee." 
And are there no hints, more or less, from all our 
churches, that we, like doating peasants in their ignor- 
ance, have magnified our village Mantuas into the rivals 
of imperial Eome, and that we have so pre-occupied 
with our cantonments, in our plans if not in our per- 
formance, the mountain range of Zion, vast as the 
world, as to have left no room upon it for other men 
to build? 

Under the second aspect of its spirituality — a spiritual 
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organism — the Christian church is not only imitable, 
but ought to be imitated, by Christian churches. As 
to Moses so to them, we may hear the injunction given, 
if not "See thou do all things" — ^inasmuch as the minute- 
ness of detail does not here exist in either the model or 
the copy — ^yet, *' See thou do THIS thing according to 
the pattern which I have showed thee in the mount." 
The truth may be stated with greater force in being 
stated with greater accuracy. The Christian church 
has practical visibility only in that of Christian churches, 
and therefore it has practical spiritual organisation only 
in theirs. Its spirituality without theirs, may be a 
speculation or a prophecy, but it is not a fact accom- 
plished. Now, again, it is remarkable, that just in this 
particular, Christian churches, instead of Imitating their 
principle, have to a lamentable extent ignored it, turned 
their backs upon it, and travelled away from it, fast and 
far, without reluctance and without remorse. But, pro- 
bably, their partiality in this is more apparent than rea|. 
For a spiritual communion is not at all the thing at 
which they have aimed, and therefore a spiritual organi- 
sation has not been valued by them as the only means 
of attaining to it. But the reverse: they have sought to 
bring together within their material walls, to speak so, 
the largest number of persons assuming a certain badge, 
submitting to certain external modifications, without 
being particular at all about who or what, In other re- 
spects, might be the motley congregation. Their net 
has been spread to gather together a multitude of fishes 
— some good, some bad ; but without the remotest in- 
tention of sitting down on the shore to separate the good 
from the bad, the precious from the vile. They have 
not left it to an enemy to sow the tares in their field ; 
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their own hand has done it. Their secular scaffolding 
has suited their secular architecture of "wood, hay, 
stubble," in which, if " gold, silver, precious stones," 
have sometimes occurred, it has been more by accident 
than design. They seem, in a word, to have attempted 
a restoration of the earthly Jerusalem ; but without its 
divine authority and superintendence, and without its 
provisional regard to " some better thing toxome." 

The Church of Bome, again, is the e:^treme example; 
of which church, indeed, it has been truly said, that with 
its temples and altars, its priests and pretended sacrifices, 
its pictures and statues, its Mariolatry and demonolatry, 
— in a word, its mere idolatry, — it is an imitation of 
heathenism greatly more than Judaism ; — such a pro- 
clivity is there on the part of man to plunge from 
heaven to earth, and even to bury himself in the lower 
parts of the earth, in spite of all the merciful methods 
which God has taken to prevent his doing so. Know 
we a church which has confounded one or more of the 
visible signs of Christianity with its " inward invisible 
grace" — say that she has done so only in the eyes of 
the multitude, the initiated few being able to draw the 
lines of a more delicate discrimination, — where the 
agency in. the main is physical ; where the principle has 
been not covertly but avowedly acted on, " A member 
of the state, a member of the church;" where the 
worship is filled -^th the phraseology and marked by 
the mannerism of superstition; and where, if there is 
still evangelical doctrine — there is that in the Church 
of Rome — it is neutralised, like some wholesome salt, 
by the other ingredients with which it is found in 
combination; that church may be in many respects a 
mightily and happily reformed church, but in the matter 
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of secularity, we would be instructed, where is the 
mighty difference ? State-establishment is not essential 
to the secularity of Christian churches. The ancient 
church must have been sadly secularised before she 
could have been woo'd and won as the empire's bride. 
But there can be just as little doubt that the earthly in- 
crustation was completed and consolidated by the act 
of him who has been much hosannaed as if he were a 
Saviour, whereas he better deserves to be remembered 
as an ApoUyon ; and of whom our great epic poet, in 
his "Treatise of Reformation in England," has said,' 
" He was excessively superstitious to find out the cross 
on which Christ suffered, that had long lain under the 
rubbish of old ruins, a thing which the disciples and 
kindred of our Lord might with jnore ease have done, 
if they had thought it a pious duty; some of the wood 
whereof he put into his helmit to bear off blows in 
battle, others he fastened among the studs of his bridle, 
to fulfil as he thought, or his court bishops persuaded 
him, the prophecy of Zechariah, 'And it shall come to 
pass, that which is in the bridle, shall be holiness to the 
Lord.' Part of the cross, in which he thought such 
virtue to reside as to prove a kind of palladium to save 
the city wherein it remained, he caused to be laid up in 
a pillar of porphyry by his statue." The proper heathen ! 
State-establishment, we firmly believe, must of itself, 
with even the purest worship and the plainest ritual, 
prove fatal to the spirituality of any church. " When 
the Boman emperors embraced Christianity," says Owen, 
in his " True Nature of a Gospel Church," " the rule, 
care, and diligence of the church about the admission of 
members, were in a great measure relinquished and for- 
saken. The rulers of the church began to think that 
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the glory of it consisted in its numbers. Then began 
the outward court to be trampled on by the Gentiles. 
They understood not the power and glory of that which 
is spiritual." He adds, " In the Protestant Reformation 
of the church, very little regard was had thereunto. 
Those great and worthy persons that were called to the 
work, did set themselves principally, yea solely, for the 
most part, against the false doctrine and idolatrous 
worship of the Church of Eome, as judging that, if they 
were removed and taken away, the people, by the 
efficacy of truth and order of worship, would be rescued 
from the error of their ways, and primitive holiness be 
again restored among them." 

Happily, there have been always to be seen some 
fragments, and lattei;]y neither few nor small ones, of 
the spirituality which was intended to be the noblest 
attribute of the churches of Jesus Christ, as floated out 
from the deluge of secularisation in which it had been 
all but drowned. Of that recovered spirituality, the 
church we belong to claims a share. With all her 
imperfections and need of progress, she has in her the 
four main pillars of a spiritual church — a spiritual doc- 
trine, a spiritual discipline, a spiritual worship, and a 
spiritual agency. The re-erection and preservation of 
these pillars, as may be seen from the history of her 
earlier and later testifyings, have been the very cause of 
her existence, the principal objects of her care and effort, 
the mission which she has come upon, and we trust we 
may add, humbly and giving God the praise, in part 
fulfilled. 

The two great phases of a church-organisatiod, which 
we have indicated, are easily distinguishable. It is 
easier far to say which is the one and which the other, 
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than to determine a multitude of the most fiercely liti- 
gated questions about doctrine and church government. 
And the saying which is the one and which the other, 
goes farther, we think, to settle the question — if, indeed, 
it can be settled — ^what is a true church ? than anything 
else ; for example, we venture to say, than the propor- 
tion of spiritual men that may be claimable by a church, 
through the operation of various causes, at any given 
time. We say this while we believe, of course, that 
the favourable result of the one test will generally, and 
in the long run always, be found in conjunction with 
that of the other. Let us take a brief comparison of the 
two phases, under a few of the principal lights in which 
they may be viewed together, and then conclude. We 
are not smiled on and endowed by princes ; we are not 
incorporated and sanctioned by national statutes ; ours 
is but a religio licita in so far as concerns them ; the 
insignia of civil magistracy are not displayed in our 
places of worship ; nor at our periodical representative 
convocations are those of royalty in our midst. By so 
much the more desirable it is, that we should know 
ourselves to have truth and wisdom on our side. Let 
us compare the two main phases of the ecclesiastical 
Christian profession, with respect to, — 

1. Authority. Let the appeal be made where alone, 
if men are only in their senses and mean honestly, they 
can consent or propose it should — " to the law and to 
the testimony." We are willing that it be made to 
the Bible testimony as a whole. We are not jealous 
of the Old Testament. We are guilty of no infidelity 
against it. They really are so, who insist on "build- 
ing again the things which have been destroyed,'* and 
would deny us the key of the New Testament to the 

L 
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cipher of the Old ; and with an amazing obstinacy, as 
we cannot but think, they do so in the face of the many 
and loud protests of the apostles against their very error, 
— protests which were elicited from them especially by 
the great primitive controversy about circumcision, and 
which were obviously intended to be a light for our 
times as well as their own. There might be some 
apology, in all the circumstances, for Judaising Jews ; 
there can be none, in comparison, for Judaising Chris- 
tians. Where should we go for our express and direct 
authority, not requiring by any other to be either quali- 
fied or explained, on the subject of the new covenant, 
but to the writings of the new covenant ? And where, 
in those writings, do we find the remotest hint of any 
other kind of Christian church than what we are now 
naming a spiritual one? It surely is not in the Saviour's 
parable of the leaven or of the mustard-seed ; or in his 
good confession before Pontius Pilate; or, to add no 
more, in the portraiture of what has been so justly called 
the model church of Christendom, which is preserved 
in the Acts, and largely illustrated in the Epistles, of 
his apostles ? Ay, we do claim the sanction of a high 
and venerable antiquity for our churches of the spiritual 
, order : not the antiquity of the Mosaic institute, for that 
is not Christian antiquity; nor that of the uninspired 
archives of the church under her new name and arrange- 
ment, for that falls short of the true and the divinely 
authoritative Christian antiquity. " Stand ye in the 
ways, and see ; ask for the old paths, which is the good 
way ? that ye may walk therein, and ye shall find rest 
unto your souls." "No rest elsewhere," as Chilling- 
worth says, " for the sole of our foot." Well may it 
breed much wonder in us to hear Christian men talk- 
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ing of this and the other indispensable or very desir- 
able adaptation to the altered circumstances of the 
world, when what they mean is plainly the importation 
of an essentially foreign element — an element which 
must alter, as it has altered^ the institute altogether. 
After this, what wonder if we should hear in other 
quarters of an improved gospel, and an exploded inspi- 
ration? 

2. Power. A church which has become as widely 
extended among a people as any of the ancient or 
modem paganisms, and in nearly the same way — ^which 
has discarded or greatly discountenanced the elective 
spiritual test — and which has comprehended in Its 
membership noble and simple, the prince and the 
peasant, as a matter of course and custom, of respect 
to public opinion, or of mere hereditary faith, may seem 
a powerful thing. The more so if it has found Its way 
Into the statute-book, has national funds at its disposal, 
has covered the country with the monuments of its 
wealth and greatness, and has received right and title to 
take enfeoffment in the bodies of the lieges, whatever 
may become of their immortal minds. And powerful 
it Is ; but If there is truth in the sayings of " the Amen, 
the faithful and true Witness," not to make men Chris- 
tians, but to delude them with the vain idea of their 
being so, to "heal the hurt of the daughter of their 
people slightly, saying Peace, pekce, when there is no 
peace." And what has there ever been in secular 
churches, to compensate, in any appreciable measure, 
for this horrible mischief? Have they silenced the In- 
fidel by the array of their worldly dignity and earthly 
might ? Nay ; they have stimulated him Into fiercer 
opposition, and have supplied him with welcome and 
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popular pleas, but for which all his ingenious sophistries 
would have fallen compacratively pointless and harmless 
to the ground. It would be vain to expect the pulse 
of missionary enterprise — we mean, not of earthly pro- 
pagandism, but evangelical propagation—to beat high 
and thorough in any but a spiritual church ; and where- 
ever there has been the will for the work, there has 
been found the way ; while the Spirit of God, with- 
out whose almighty co-operation all human means, how- 
ever imposing, must be worthless, and who will only, 
at least as a general law of his procedure, coimtenance 
spiritual means employed by spiritual men, has made 
"the weapons which are not carnal mighty." "Who 
art thou, great mountain? before Zerubbabel thou 
shalt become a plain ;" for " it is not by might, nor 
by power, but by my Spirit, saith the Lord." The 
lesson of the most stupendous and most blessed revo- 
lution which was ever achieved, what is it? The 
lesson of Wesley's power, or Whitefield's, or of our 
own honoured Erskines' and Gillespie's, what is it ? 
And the same, we beg to remark, is the true lesson 
of the so often and vilely misinterpreted Jewish theo- 
cracy, if men would only suffer themselves to see it. 
It was God becoming visible to his church of those days, 
although, as the days required, through material media, 
using his own power for the defence and furtherance of 
his own kingdom, and forbidding his people to " go 
down into Egypt, or trust in an arm of flesh," as what 
would be an insult to himself — " their Judge, their Law- 
giver, their King, who alone would save them." And 
cannot we now mount to heaven and to his throne 
without the help of the old material ladder? Cannot 
we now " see Jesus crowned with glory and honour," 
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" made head over all things to the church, which is his 
body," " sending the rod of his strength out of Zion, 
and making a willing people in the day of his power," 
although there should be nothing on earth discernible, 
but all earthly power against him, and with him " the 
unresistable might of weakness ?" 

3. Unity. The vaunt pre-eminent of secular churches, 
and of the self-styled infallible one in particular. What 
although there should be some defect of freedom? Licen- 
tiousness is worse than the want of liberty. What al- 
though there should be the absence, to a reproach, of 
intelligence and active religious interest among their 
members ? Here is the compensation ; this of itself 
would cover a multitude of sins. There are no such 
monstrous spectacles to be beheld, in so far as they are 
prevalent and predominant, as the Christian church torn 
by ignorant fanatics and ruthless demagogues, into shreds 
and patches ; the Christian profession parti-coloured like 
Joseph's coat, to the bewilderment of the inquiring, the 
grief of the serious, and the amusement of the unbeliev- 
ing; or the intrusion of the illiterate and unanointed into 
the province of their religious superiors, whom it is their 
business and their privilege to respect at an awful dis- 
tance, and, without gainsaying, to obey. But is this the 
unity of mutual affection ? It is scarcely pretended that 
it is. " The unity of the spirit kept in the bond of 
peace," of which the Scriptures always make by far the 
most, accounting every other cement which may exist 
between man and man, between Christian and Christian, 
to be as nothing without it and compared with it, is, un- 
disguisedly almost, postponed to acquiescence, verbal or 
real, in certain articles and forms of human legislation. 
Is it the unity of unanimity ? The hypocrisy of unani- 
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mity, call it rather. Is it the unity of uniformity? 
Grant it ; but this is only a mechanical aSair. Is it the 
unity of a strictly enforced ecclesiastical regime ? But 
it is no better than spiritual despotism on the one hand, 
and spiritual prostration on the other. The system 
makes a merit of necessity. The smallest pin must be 
respected, for otherwise the fabric would be endangered. 
Thought would rock it like an earthquake ; the popular 
element, once introduced and ignited, would hoist it into 
the air. And is this the religion which is either the 
sincerity of individual thought, and the loving choice of 
the enlightened individual soul, or it is nothing ? And 
must we accept this bastard unity instead of the blessed 
oneness which Christ has prayed for in behalf of his 
church, and with the which he will assuredly one day 
adorn and bless her ? We will rather be as we are, and 
be content to hear for a time the owl-like "prognostica- 
tions of sects and schisms," — we would rather see return 
the greatly ridiculed confusion of the Commonwealth 
time, preferring the healthful blasts, although sometimes 
rough ones, of our temperate zone, to the death-distil- 
ling and tornado-breeding atmospheric stagnation of the 
tropics,— we will rather go about for a great while 
longer with Milton's "sad friends of truth, gathering 
up limb by limb still, as they can find them, and wait- 
ing for her Master's second coming, when he shall bring 
together every joint and member, and mould them into 
an immortal feature of loveliness and perfection." "Re- 
ceive ye one another, as Christ also hath received you." 
" Let as many as be perfect, be thus minded," — holding, 
that is to say, the essential truths of Christianity, and 
holding them in the love of them, which every man must 
do who has been taught by the Spirit of God j " and if 
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in any thing ye be differently minded, God will re- 
veal even this unto you." This is Christ's own more 
excellent way. It leads to the greatest amount of unity 
which is attainable by his church in her present state, 
and until "her watchmen shall see eye to eye, and with 
the voice together shall sing." Insincere associations 
are not the way to solid ones. Spiritual churches can 
take Christ's way ; on their own principles, secular 
churches cannot. 

4. The conservation of the truth. Creeds and confes- 
sions are good in their own place. But it is an egregious 
mistake to think that the gospel truth can be conserved 
effectually by them alone, granting them framed by the 
most venerable synods, or legislated by the most power- 
ful states. It is a figment as foolish as Solomon's seal ; 
an attempt to baffle the waves, and bar the encroach- 
ments of the tide of error, as impotent as that of Canute, 
when, to rebuke the flatteries of his courtiers, he sat on 
the sea-shore in his royal chair. The history of the 
past — of Geneva, "the city where" Calvin " dwelt," and* 
of other once most famous seats of religious orthodoxy, 
taken in connection with their present condition of re- 
ligious recreancy — should be sufficient, as mere experi- 
ment, to explode all such windy expectations. The 
practical spiritual error in a church will speedily prevail 
over the speculative symbolic truth ; the writings of the 
testimony, although they should be written on stone and 
guarded as in another ark, will sooner or later be for- 
gotten, become obsolete, a mere caput mortuum of ortho- 
doxy, a mere dead letter of truth ; and the traditions of 
the Pharisees and the infidelities of the Sadducees will 
become, instead of them, the real belief, and will occupy 
that place they ought to have occupied in the public eye, 
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and ear, and mind. ' To secure indelibility, the writing 
must be by the finger of God on fleshly tablets of the 
heart ; and for inviolable safe-keeping, the ark must be 
the bosom of believing man, and the adytum that of the 
living temple. " As for me, this is my covenant with 
them, saith the Lord, my Spirit that is upon thee, and 
my word that I have put in thy mouth, shall not depart 
out of thy mouth, nor out of the mouth of thy seed, nor 
out of the mouth of thy seed's seed, from henceforth even 
for ever." 

5. Taste. It seems that some have preferred, and 
said that they have felt themselves justified in prefer- 
ring, the communion of our existing secular churches on 
this one ground. Now, Christianity does not igjiore the 
imagination any more than any other part of the intel- 
lectual and moral constitution of man. He who reck- 
lessly does violence to his taste in the matter of religion, 
may be regarded as not far out of the way of doing 
violence in the same matter to his conscience too. But 
how much of the preference we have referred to may be 
owing to the halo which time and historic associations 
have thrown around mediaeval barbarisms ? And how 
much of it may be convicted of a violation of the law, 
that that cannot be tasteful which is out of place, in- 
congruous, out of keeping with the occasion, and ob- 
structive of the end ? For taste may be said to be a 
sort of refined judgment. Superstitious associations, 
and idolatrous hints, cannot possibly be in harmony with 
the worship of the one God through the one Mediator 
between God and man, the man Christ Jesus. The^ 
missal may be a beautifully illuminated missal ; but it 
revolts my taste in revolting my judgment and my 
piety ; for it tells me that the body and blood of my 
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adorable Bedeemer are literally in a piece of bread and 
drop of wine. And have we not reason to suspect, in 
fine, that modern fashion has been allowed by many, 
perhaps unconsciously, to be the arbiter of taste in the 
matter of religion, as it is — and although it may be 
ridiculously, yet not so injuriously — in most other things? 
If so, it is intensely vulgar as well as intolerably pro- 
fane. It discovers a mind which is insensible to the 
native grandeur of religion, and blind, stone-blind, to 
the " beauty of inward sanctity." It is, in every point 
of view, " the abomination of desolation, standing where" 
— both in respect of godliness and seemliness — " it ought 
not, in the holy place." 

6. Public usefulness. Are not secular churches, from 
their composite structure, more likely by far than others 
to be the social benefactors of mankind ? How greatly 
are we indebted to them, in point of fact, in the depart- 
ments of literature, the arts, and general civilization? 
Has not an eloquent historian of our own age, and 
country argued and showed, that if the church of a 
former age had been more spiritual, it would have been 
by so much the worse for the dependent classes, and 
especially the enslaved ones ? But of much of this it is 
difficult to see how, if Christianity did it under that par- 
ticular form, she could not and would not have done it 
quite, as well under a diifferent, and in our opinion a 
better one. And as for the argument of the historian, 
if there had been no Komish priests to stand as mediators 
between the rich and poor, the powerful and feeble, 
might there not — we put it rather, would there not — 
have been a greater amount of independence on the part 
of the middle and lower classes to assert their natural 
rights ; that we say not a larger measure of justice 
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and benevolence on the part of their superiors grace- 
fully to yield them ? It is commonplace to remark 
— but just so because it is true incontrovertibly — that 
spiritual Christianity has been the parent of the most 
beneficial social changes which can be referred to in 
modem times. And it is equally so, that the thriving 
or the withering of man intellectual and moral, of the 
free and orderly institutions of society, of commerce and 
the industrial arts, may be defined in time and space with 
wonderful accuracy by the boundary line, of greater or 
less intensity, of a secularised or spiritual Christianity. 
The angel would have dwelt among us only to bless ; 
but the creature, compound of earth and air, appears to 
be always of a pestilential influence — bringing with it 
fewer of airs fi'om heaven than blasts from hell. In its 
most portentous personation, it seemed of late to look 
more wistfully to us than was its wont, and made a 
movement as if it would come nearer us, and we were 
instantly panic-stricken. Why so ? Why shrink with 
so much horror from the presence, touch, or embrace of 
what professes and is acknowledged by the greater part 
of Christendom to be the oldest and truest representa- 
tive of the religion which bears on its banner the song 
of the angels, " Glory to God in the highest ; on earth 
peace, good-will towards men ?" We may be permitted 
to express the hope, that the alarm which shook our 
country was excessive, even where it was soundly Pro- 
testant ; which it certainly was not every where. But 
if it had any justification, where do we find it? In the 
fact, that the bulwarks of our secular churches against 
Popery professedly, and other kindred ills, instead of 
building them out had built them in. But for this, the 
recent doings of the See of Home could have no other- 
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wise affected us than if an Italian astrologer had come 
among us, with his habiliments of red or blue, or all the 
colours of the rainbow, waving his wand, and scratch- 
ing our British soil into his "houses," fortunate and un- 
fortunate, whether eight or twelve making nothing to 
the matter,* — an object, not of perturbing dread, but of 
calm contempt. 

Lastly, Permanence. " The church in danger" has 
been the frequent ci^ of our secular churches, " a people 
dwelling within walls." The watch-word of the defence- 
less spiritual churches has been the nil desperandum^ 
" We have a strong city; God is our refuge and strength : 
therefore will not we fear." This has in part arisen 
from the fact, no doubt, that the latter have ever re- 
garded less their own party-profession than the stability 
of the great Christian republic. If they have trembled, 
it has been for the ark of God; and their trembling 
has therefore been only the transient shudder of an af- 
fectionate instinct, passing away before their first calmer 
reflection ; for the 'ark, they know, is sure as the truth, 
and safe as the throne, of God. But partly, also, we 
have as little doubt, it has arisen from the fact that 
they have been conscious of no mingling in the main of 
perishable elements with their system. It is the voice 
of history and of observation, that in secular churches, 
either the earthly elements have hopelessly confined and 
strangled those of a different and better nature with 
which they have been associated, and have dragged them 
ultimately down into their own destined abyss, — or else, 
in the mercy of God, there has come to be a strife for 
the mastery between the two sets of elements. Then 
has come the heaving of the earthquake — the volcanic 
* 12 Bishops for 8 Vicars-Apostolical. 
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throe, and the mountaiD has been shivered, as in a seces^ 
sion ; or, as in a reformation or disruption, it has been 
divided into two parts, and spiritual churches, like dis- 
imprisoned genii, have come out of the enormous reft, 
to walk abroad unfettered, and to do such deeds of power 
and prowess as faithless man, oblivious stupidly of the 
past, had been accustomed to put in the category of sheer 
impossibilities. " Whose voice then shook the earth ; 
but now hath he promised, saying, Yet once more, I 
shake not the earth only, but also heaven." There is 
an age approaching — can we not see its dawn? — ^the 
age, not of pitiful and pitiable scepticism, but of manly 
and wholesome thought. It will be the consummate age 
of the world's consummate dispensation. Let us prepare 
for its advent ; " for it shall be as a refiner's fire, and as 
fuller's soap." It will bear no "mummeries," no shams, 
no deforcing of the conscience or brow-beating of the 
reason of a man, no pretexts of truth and piety for party 
or selfish ends. What church " shall live and see this?" 
What generous and faithful church shall realise, for itself 
in part, the prophecy of Isaiah, — "They shall come bend- 
ing before thee : they shall call thee the city of the Lord, 
the Zion of the Holy One of Israel ;" and the parable 
of Christ, — the great tree, the ofiBpring of the incon- 
siderable seed, striking its roots profoundly, and lifting 
its head on high ; while the birds of the air, fluttered 
and torn by the rapacious hawks of doubt, disappoint- 
ment, and sorrow, shall come and build their nests in the 
green and far-spreading branches thereof? " And this 
word. Yet once more, signifieth the removing of those 
things that are shaken, as of things that are made, that 
the things that cannot be shaken may remain. Where- 
fore we, receiving a kingdom that cannot be moved, let 
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US have grace whereby we may serve God acceptably 
with reverence and godly fear ; for our God is a con- 
suming fire." 

In conclusion^ — 1. Let us be of a catholic spirit. Was 
it ever seen that a church of a close and sectarian spirit, 
like a branch cut ofi^ from the parent stem, or marred in 
the flow and circulation and sympathy of the natural 
juices, did not wither and die ? Wherefore, in the words 
of one who will not soon be forgotten among us, let our 
Christian affection be extended, "not to one street or 
alley, but to the remotest suburb of the city of our God."* 
"Grace be with all them that love our Lord Jesus Christ 
in sincerity." 

2. Let us not the less highly prize, and faithfully main- 
tain, our denominational principles in their own place* 
Let us do so, fearless of the vague and often so senseless 
charge of bigotry, which may be brought against us. 
Truly that is not the side on which apparently the most 
of us are now-a-days inclined to err. Let no man say, 
on whatsoever fair pretext, that, holding by the catholic 
church, he does uot feel himself to be called upon to take 
up his ground, with any considerable degree of firmness, 
on particular modes of ecclesiastical constitution and 
management. He is careless of the end who is careless 
of the means ; aud of the whole, if of the details. And 
" he who is faithful in that which is little, is faithful also 
in much ; and he who is unjust in that which is little, is 
unjust also in much." 

3. Xet us beware of bringing into discredit our deno- 
minational principles. Our worship ought to be spiritual, 
but it need not and ought not to be slovenly. Our spirir 
* Memoir of H.Heugb,D.D. 
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tuality must not be dwarfed and made contemptible. Our 
discipline ought to be faithful, but it need not and ought 
not to be pharisaical. Let us especially remember that, 
as a church which cannot and will not receive the monies 
of the state for the support of its ministers and ordi- 
nances, our principles are on their trial before the world. 
Let us see to it that all pretext for the aspersing of them 
be taken out of the way wherever it may exist ; and, 
unhappily, it cannot be denied that to some extent it 
does yet exist. " Let not your good be evil spoken of." 
There is no law of a spiritual church more legibly written 
in all the New Testament than this : — " Let him that is 
taught in the word communicate to him that teacheth in 
all good things. If we sow to you our spiritual things, 
is it a great matter that we should reap your carnal 
things?" 

Lastly, Let us be vigilant and laborious in preserving 
and improving the spirituality of our church. There is 
— and let us not refuse to see there is— a risk of its 
spirituality being invaded by a sort of historical connec- 
tion with it, or a connection with it which may be induced 
by anything but the religion which is in it. Let us guard 
assiduously against this evil by the pure and pungent 
preaching of the word, by upholding individually the 
standard of Christian character, by giving the great and 
wise attention which it demands to the training of the 
rising race of ministers, by a faithful administration of 
the church's discipline — a discipline, the claim of which 
is greatly more than moral propriety, even a credible 
profession of love to Christ — and that, it is plain, is 
inconsistent with a stolid indifference to the welfare of 
his church at home and the dissemination of his cause 
abroad, — and, in a word, by striving to restore that 
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primitive usage of frequent religious fellowship among 
the members of the church, which is so vitally essential 
to both her purity and power, and which has gone so 
lamentably into desuetude — than which fact, it seems to 
us, there needs no other to account for the comparatively 
small success of the once everywhere triumphant Gospel. 
And with all these necessary means let us combine what 
is no less necessary, — this first, this last, this always, — 
the inwrought fervent prayer offered to Him " in whom 
are all our well-springs," and who saith, " I will pour 
waters on him that is thirsty, and floods on the dry 
ground; my Spirit upon thy seed, and my blessing upon 
thine offspring ; and they shall grow up as among the 
grass, and as willows by the water-courses." 

Reverend Fathers and Brethren, to do this one work, 
to mind this one thing, — not to traffic in the politics of 
this world, not to be careful and cumbered about many 
things, after the example of churches of a different order, 
the lesson of whose example it does not seem to be easy 
to unlearn, — we are once more assembled in Synod. 
May the Spirit of the great Pentecost descend upon us ! 
May the meek and candid — the solemn and kindly — 
mind and manner of the great Jerusalem assembly cha- 
racterise u^ 1 May the Lord " create on Mount Sion," 
and on this one of her assemblies, "a pillar and cloud by 
day, and the shining of a flaming fire by night ; and on 
all the glory may there be a defence." There are tombs 
still in " the city of the living God, the heavenly Jeru- 
salem ;" and some of them have recently been inscribed 
with venerated and much-loved names. We have lost 
the presence of many, but we have not lost their fellow- 
ship ; for on the hill of God, and in the city of God, 
" we are come to the spirits of the just made perfect." 
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Who next? "What is that to thee? follow thou rae." 
The heavenly Jerusalem shall turn Into heaven ; and 
death, the last enemy, shall be destroyed. Then, amid 
the dissolving views of nature, the tombs shall disappear. 
" Wherefore," reverend and beloved Fathers and Breth- 
ren, " let us be stedfast, unmoveable, always abounding 
in the work of the Lord; forasmuch as we know that our 
labour shall not be in vain in the Lord." 

" Now imto Him who is able to do exceeding abun- 
dantly above all that we ask or think, according to the 
power that worketh in us, unto Him be glory in the 
church, by Christ Jesus, throughout all ages, world 
without end. Amen." 



SERMON IX. 

PRAYER IN CONNECTION WITH RELIGIOUS REVIVAL. 

Thns saith the Lord of hobts ; it shall yet come to pass, that there 
shall come people, and the inhabitants of many cities : and the inhabi- 
tants of one city shall go to another, saying, Let ns go speedily to pray 
before the Lord, and to seek the Lord of hosts ; I will go also. Yea, 
many people and strong nations shall come to seek the Lord of hosts in 
Jemsalem, and to pray before the Lord. Thus saith the Lord of hosts ; 
In those days it shall come to pass, that ten men shall take hdld out of 
all languages of the nations, even shall take hold of the skirt of him that 
is a Jew, saying. We will go with you : for we have heard that God is 
with you. — Zechabiah viii. 20-23. 

Conversion to God was limited, in the days when 
Zechariah prophesied, intentionally to a very narrow 
range. K it spread, at any time, beyond that range, 
it was only in a few fortuitous instances, • as we may 
venture to call them ; as when a sower goes out to 
sow, some seeds may fall, not on the field, but the 
way side. It would be wrong to ascribe this limitation 
to any defect or narrowness of the divine benevolence. 
God chose a peculiar people for the subjects, and a 
favoured land for the scene, of his gracious revelation 
and operations. But all souls were not the less precious 
to him, and he was not the less no respecter of persons 
on that account. If we could completely understand his 
plan, we would see it to have been, in every way, the 

M 
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wisest and the best. We need not blame the Jews for 
not being active .and zealous propagators of the religion 
which was entrusted to them. In all the circumstances 
it was not to have been expected, we may acknowledge, 
that they should. God did not prohibit them. They 
could not sing their psalms without recording that He 
was worthy of the honour of all the world, and that He 
claimed it, and without uttering a fervent prayer that 
his name might be known in all the earth and his 
saving health among all the people. But their position 
and work was very different from ours. Even the 
Saviour of all men reserved for the eve of his ascension 
to heaven, to take then the unlimited sceptre which his 
Almighty Father had bequeathed him ; hence the in- 
junction to his apostles and to his church, to " go into 
all the world, and preach the gospel to every creature." 
We blame the Jews for having formed and cherished 
such false ideas of what the kingdom of the Messiah was 
to be, and such narrow ones of the exclusive limitation 
of its privileges to themselves, being so small a com- 
parative portion of the human race. How much at 
variance were their ideas with the tenor of the Scrip- 
ture prophecies with which they could not but be 
familiar ! and how plainly was God the author of those 
prophecies, since, if men had spoken in those days, and 
if the Bible had been the writing of men's words, it 
would have unveiled a future so very different from 
what it does 1 This remarkably gospel prophet is ftdl 
of the universal' dissemination of the gospel. I am in- 
clined to view him as testifying, in the prediction which 
lies before us, not merely of the call of the Gentiles 
which Christ commanded, and which, after a time, and 
with some hesitation, his apostles put in practice, but of 
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what was to be posterior to that, nay, of what we have 
even seen but a very small beginning of yet, the entire 
and wide-spread belief in the gospel, and the true turn- 
ing to God, which was to be witnessed after the gospel 
had been, for many centuries, among men, and had pro- 
duced upon them but little saving effect. If we are 
now seeing but, as it were, the very small beginning of 
it, God be praised. You will observe, that, in the 
religious liveliness and stir which is here predicted — ^we 
may say depicted, for the prophet's pen is very graphic 
here — we have a lively scene brought vividly before us. 

I. The prominence which is given to prayer. The 
proposal, of which we read in it, is to pray before the 
Lord. Prayer is often employed as a term compre- 
hensive of all the parts of religion — a name for re- 
ligion as a whole. " Deliver me ; for thou art my god ;" 
so the heathen worshipped their false deities, we are 
told. The house of the true and living God, is called 
a house of prayer for all people ; although we know that 
praise also waiteth for him tliere. But, does it not 
rather appear to be prayer, strictly so called, which is 
intended here ? We have a parallel expression added, 
namely, " seeking the Lord of Hosts ;" seeking him, that 
is to say, at his mercy-seat, by prayer and supplication. 
Why is it that prayer, which properly signifies only 
petitioning, has been used, in the manner we have men- 
tioned, to comprehend not petitioning only, but adoring, 
confessing, praising, self-devoting, and, indeed, all that 
by which a man " draweth nigh to God ?" Is not this 
the reason, that it cannot be, without including virtually, 
although it may not be expressing, every one of them ? 
that it is the prominent feature of piety ; that it is the 
soul's most characteristic attitude in its acknowledg- 
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ment of God ; that, if a man prays, he is -religious, and 
that just as certainly he is not religious, if he does not pray? 
If even natural religion — if even heathenism teaches this, 
how much more obviously and emphatically that revealed 
religion which tells us that man has offended God, that 
God's wrath is abiding on him, that his punishments are 
iinpending over him, and that, if he does not seek to 
him, — seek to him for his forgiveness, — in the name of 
Jesus, he cannot, should not, have it. Down upon thy 
knees, O sinner 1 It is thy first footstep on the way to 
God and heaven. Does he pray ? He may talk much. 
He may resolve much. He may hear Jesus gladly and 
in many things. But does he pray? That answers 
thoroughly and best the other all-important question — 
Does he know God ? or rather, has he been known of 
him? There is much, indeed, which is called prayer, and 
which is really no prayer. There is the prayer of the for- 
malist, which is vain; of the self-righteous and hypocrite, 
which is abomination ; and of the wicked — of him who 
tumeth away his ear from hearing the law, who speaks 
as if he expected God to hear him, while he acts as one 
who is determined not to hear God, which is sin. But 
does he pray, so as that He who searcheth the heart is 
saying of him " Behold, he prayeth?" There is no name 
by which God's true people have been more usually 
known, in all ages, and in all lands, than that of the 
people who pray. It has been sometimes opprobriously 
given to them ; prayer appearing to the world to be so 
weak and worthless a thing. But, even when meant in 
reproach, it has been a most true and characteristic and 
honourable designation, as when the master himself was 
called by his haters, in their scorn, a friend of publicans 
and sinners. Listen to what God himself has said of 
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them and their prayers — " And I will bring the third 
part through the fire, and will refine them as silver is 
refined, and will try them as gold is tried ; they shall 
call on my name, and I will hear them ; I will say, It is 
my people ; and they shall say, The Lord is my God." 
Leave it to them, therefore, who have no scruple about 
offending the little ones, and no fear about having the 
millstone hung about their necks, and themselves cast 
into the midst of the sea, to sneer openly or to cavil un- 
charitably at those who pray, and who frequent their 
times and places of concourse for social prayer. I know 
that a truly praying man will love, and, most of all, im- 
prove, the. privacy of his closet; and I remember that 
Christ condemned severely the outside pharisaical reli- 
gion, which loved to pray standing in the market place 
and at the comers of the streets. But I have yet to 
learn, that it is not a part of a religious profession, to 
profess to pray ; and did not the early disciples of the 
Saviour continue daily in prayer and supplication, aye, 
and choose for that purpose the publicity of Solomon's 
porch ? We can well understand how one, who has been 
once truly imbued with the Spirit of grace and supplica- 
tion, will love to pray, will find that prayer is the vital 
breath on which his spiritual life depends ; will pray, as 
an apostle bids us do, even without ceasing. But it is 
social prayer which is the subject of this prophecy. We 
can well understand, again, how they who know what 
prayer is, should like to pray together, unspeakably de- 
lighting in the fellowship of prayer, and knowing that 
they have many things in common to pray for, on be- 
half of others, and of themselves. How unspeakably 
will they value their Saviour's promise — " If two of 
you," suppose the number not be greater, " shall agree 
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on earth as touching anything that they shall ask, it shall 
be done for them." But the subject of the prophecy ap- 
pears to be prayer rather as it may be used in the process 
of converting sinners than in that of edifying saints. We 
are led by its whole tenor, most naturally to think of it, 
as foretelling the future fact of prayer, not merely as a 
power for the conversion of sinners, but as an instru- 
ment in their conversion — ^to think of it as foretelling an 
aflFectionate challenge addressed to the godless to be 
godly, to the prayerless to pray. Now, praying is an 
instrument of conversion ; and, as such, it cannot be dis- 
pensed with. Men must be taught and appealed to 
persuasively. This is an ordinance of Christ. " Faith 
Cometh by hearing, and hearing by the word of God." 
But, so is prayer his ordinance for conversion. Preach- 
ing is to teach men to pray. There is a religious, and 
most profitable, hearing of preaching ; but there is no 
religion in the mere hearing of preaching ; preaching, 
when it does not set men to praying, is not followed by 
any saving effect. Shall we think of the devotions of 
believers, and of their prayers especially, as having no 
tendency, through the grace of the Holy Spirit, to draw 
those who hear of them, who witness them, who, it may 
be, join in them, but not, as yet, in the spiritual way, 
into their hallowed vortex ? When the unbelieving of 
old went — ^it might be from curiosity, it might be to 
laugh, it might be to select the victims, and arrange for 
the indulgence of his persecuting hate— into a worship- 
ping assembly of the primitive followers of Jesus, he was 
sometimes arrested by their prayers, was " convinced of 
all," and "judged of all," and, as a blessed consequence, 
himself was moved to pray. Just so, if our own sanc- 
tuary services had been more pointedly and fervently 
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devotional, if they had had more of the power of prayer 
in them, they would, I doubt not, have had more of the 
power of preaching in them. Some one or two of you 
have an irreligious relation or friend. You have tried 
many methods with him, I will charitably suppose, but 
all in vain. Try the method of asking him to pray with 
you. He has not the elements of prayer in him, as yet, 
but, while he is framing his lips to the words, or follow- 
ing the thoughts which are expressed in yours, who can 
tell but God will frame his heart, and breathe into him 
the spirit of prayer. At all events, if you decline this 
method, having it in your power to use it, have you de- 
livered your own soul, by doing what in you lay to save 
bis soul from death, and to cover the multitude of his 
sins ? Who will say that the method may not be tried, 
avoiding, of course, carefully, all ungodliness, presump- 
tion, and display, and the very appearance of them, on a 
larger scale? Allow me, humbly, to express the opinion, 
that such an instrumentality, that of bringing the prayer- 
less into active praying contact with the praying, as was 
Elisha's living body with the dead one of the child, is 
more especially required for awakening the careless and 
for turning the wicked from the error of his way, in a 
country and an age such as that we live in. We have 
much doctrine; we want something, we want every right 
and available thing, to lead on, kindly and directly, to 
the practice of it. "Let us go to pray before the Lord, 
and to seek the Lord of hosts." 

n. The proposal respecting prayer. " Thus saith the 
Lord of hosts ; It shall yet come to pass, that there shall 
come people, and the inhabitants of many cities ; and 
the inhabitants of one city shall go to another, saying, 
Let us go speedily to pray before the Lord, and to, seek 
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the Lord of hosts ; I will go* also." This may be re- 
garded as, In part, a prophecy of that great missionary 
work, which dates its origin no further back than to- 
wards the end of the last century, and which is happily 
going on still, with ever-augmenting zeal and energy. 
The church shall cast off her criminal apathy and sel- 
fishness, and shall awake to a suitable sense of the mag- 
nitude and dignity of her mission. She shall send her 
messengers to the nations — to many nations — to every 
nation under heaven, and this shall be the substance of 
their message — " Let us go to pray before the Lord, and 
to seek the Lord of hosts." Idolaters ! cast your idols 
to the moles and to the bats. Mohamedans I abandon 
your Koran, and renounce your confidence on the im- 
postor whom you have hitherto blindly followed. Jews! 
return and seek the Lord your God, and David your 
King. There is one God, and one Mediator between 
God and men, the Man Christ Jesus, who gave himself 
a ransom for all ! I am disposed, however, to see in the 
prophecy, a step even beyond this — a stage still further 
in advance, and still more auspicious in the progress of 
the true religion. " There shall come people, and the 
inhabitants of many cities." The gospel call shall arouse 
the nations. Those to whom missionaries have been 
sent shall respond, by not merely sending missionaries 
in return, but by coming themselves. Long slumbering 
Christendom shall, in all her regions, awake, awake. 
Religion shall not, then, be treated, as previously, with, 
at the best, a kind of cold and polite Indifference, but as 
the paramount thing it is. If it is any thing. AU shaU 
speak about it — all shall feel and proclaim it to be the 
one thing needful. There shall be a great and general 
and unprecedented '^ stir about that way." It shall 
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take commanding and permanent possession of men's 
minds, and souls, and tongues, and lives. " There shall 
come people, and the inhabitants of many cities; and 
the inhabitants of one city shall go to another." Is not 
this the way in which we would speak, not of a parti- 
cular class merely, not of a priesthood, for example, or 
of any order of men set apart to the work of religious 
instruction, but of the entire population of a place — its 
ministers, its members of the learned professions, its 
artizans, its working men and women of every kind and 
grade ? Wanting to speak of them all, we should not 
find other words in which to do so. We read, that 
when the gospel was to be first propagated in all the 
world, by the apostles of our Lord, and by their im- 
mediate converts, all the then world, as it was not 
unwarrantably called, was under the dominancy of im- 
perial Kome. Facilities were then prepared in Provi- 
dence for the great purpose of Jehovah — facilities of a 
free intercourse, a common language, and the like. Not 
only could apostles travel thus, as otherwise they could 
not have done, but tentmakers, and sellers of purple, and 
soldiers, and sailors, themselves leavened with the gospel 
and the spirit of the gospel, had opportunity thus given 
them of mingling with and leavening the mass. We 
must be blind, I think, if we see not a similar prepara- 
tion in our own day. Those amazingly easy and inex- 
pensive means of mental communion and personal 
transference and travel; those overtumings of tyrannical 
and antiquated exclusiveness ; that free, and conse- 
quently busy, commercial interchange ; has God in- 
tended them to serve purposes in common with his own 
glorious cause and kingdom ? and by his people, shall 
they be converted to no such purpose ? Yea, in these 
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days, Christians are comiDg and going between all places 
for business, for health, for corioaily, for pleasure, or 
even for purely religious ends, beyond anything that 
ever was seen before. Every man is more a citizen of 
the world, and less one of any merely limited localiiy 
than ever he was before ; and, what is more, and blessed 
be God for it — as if in a first fruit of the fulfilment of 
this prophecy, to all quarters, and firom all quarters, the 
voice is heard, from India, America, piest-ridden C!onti- 
nental Christendom, as well as many parts of our own 
favoured island ; and what does it say ? — ^^ Let us go 
speedily to pray before the Lord, and to seek Ae Lord 
of hosts ; I will go also." Let us briefly notice the pro- 
posal in itself, in its reciprocity, in its urgency, and in 
its large success. 

1. ITie proposal in itself. It comes firom the lips of 
one fiiend or neighbour or fellow-immortal, just as such, 
to another, just as such. He who speaks to us on the 
afiairs of the body, and we trust to him and listen to 
him, speaks to us here on the affairs of the souL K he 
thinks the one important, and speaks to us on tliem, 
shall he think the other all-important, and not speak to 
us on them ? We may be pleased with his silent insm- 
cerity, but we shall certainly infer firom his silence that 
he is insincere. Th^re is a Christian ministry; but, 
certainly, I misunderstand its intention altogether, if it 
was intended to seal the lips of the Christian people. 
The former has its province; not less, undoubtedly, have 
the latter theirs. Too much of their speaking! why, 
there must be more of it, and a great deal more of it, 
before the reli^on of the cross can be seen to be the 
great and the pressing practical reality that it is. 

2. The proposal in its reciprocity. It is not go^ but 
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let US go. It IS not go at my bidding, but go in my 
company. " I will go also." Any,other kind of re- 
ligious instruction need not expect to find a welcome, or 
to produce a salutary efiect. If there is any suspicion 
that religious instruction is of that sort, let it be as 
powerfully argued and as persuasively expressed as you 
can imagine, that suspicion alone will be sufficient to 
explain its powerlessness. What! is not thy soul as 
precious as mine ? Is not thy duty as imperative as 
mine? Is not thy danger as great as mine? Is not 
what is good for me good also for thee ? As in the 
afiairs of the body, again, so in those of the soul, it is 
the practical, and not the merely verbal, that secures the 
attention and sways the life. It is the swelling flood of 
living active Christianity, which is destined, under God, 
to bear down every opposition, and to cover the earth as 
the waters cover the sea. There is reciprocity in busi- 
ness. " We will go into such a city, and buy and sell, 
and get gain." There is reciprocity in villany. ^' Cast 
in thy lot among us; let us all have one purse; we shall 
find all precious substance, we shall fill our houses with 
spoil." There is reciprocity in debauchery. "Come ye, 
say they, I will fetch wine, and we will fill ourselves with 
strong drink ; and to-morrow shall be as this day, and 
much more abundant." There must be reciprocity — it 
may be confidently looked for — ^in religion also. " Come 
ye, and let us go up to the mountain of the Lord, to the 
house of the God of Jacob." " Come, and let us return 
unto the Lord ; for he hath torn and he will heal us ; 
he hath smitten, and he will bind us up." " The Spirit 
and the bride say, come." 

3. The proposal in its urgency. Let us go speedily. 
The matter will brook no delay. The blessedness is too 
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inestimable to be postponed. In the margin it Is con- 
tinually. It is not to be a momentary flash. It is not 
to be a transitory fit. It is to be the chosen and the 
pleasant employment of a life. In one word, here we 
have religious earnestness, and wherever that is, there is 
both the pronlptitude and the perpetuity of religion. 
Open but the eyes of a man to the real value of religion 
— let him feel the powers of the world to come — and 
will he delay to enter on it ? will he falter in his path ? 
O ! necessary urgency, however rough, of him who has 
himself escaped from the eternal burnings, and would 
pull others out of them ! 

4. The proposal in its large stuxesa. " Yea, many 
people and strong nations shall come to seek the Lord 
of hosts in Jerusalem, and to pray before the Lord. 
Thus saith the Lord of hosts ; In those days it shall 
come to pass, that ten men shall take hold out of all 
languages of the nations, even .shall take hold of the 
skirt of him that is a Jew, saying. We will go with you; 
for we have heard that God is with you." As when 
Saul laid hold of the skirt of Samuel — come with me, or 
let me go with thee. Ah ! here there is a change of 
the world's tune — to the Jew, the object of its former 
scorn and aversion; rather to the "Jew inwardly," to 
the " Israelite indeed," the Christian — ^formerly PuritanJ 
fanatic, disturber of social peace, spoiler of social enjoy- 
ment, one that we would rather have nothing to do with, 
decidedly and certainly would do anything rather than 
come into his secret, and be united in his assembly. 
Now, of that predicted and wonderful success there are 
two causes to which I shall briefly refer. The one is 
suggested by the tenor of this prophecy, to which, rather 
than to any minute particulars of its contents. It is my 
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object to direct your thoughts. Now, if you will look at 
this, and the preceding chapter, you will find in them, 
for the most part, a plain and emphatic statement of 
moral duties. For example, at verse 16th of this 
chapter, we read — " These are the things that ye 
shj-U do ; Speak ye every man the truth to his neigh- 
bour ; execute the judgment of truth and peace in your 
gates ; and let none of you imagine evil in your hearts 
against his neighbour; and love no false oath; for all 
these are things that I hate, saith the Lord." Such are 
precepts most invaluable and most important in them- 
selves, and where is the page of scripture which is not 
thickly studded with them ? But they have also here, 
I am of opinion, a prophetical aspect. They are anti- 
cipations of the pure and high morality of the gospel, so 
as it should be taught in the gospel — see our Lord's 
sermon on the mount — and, more especially, so as it 
should be practised under the gospel. The church, en- 
lightened by the gospel truth, and filled by the promised 
Spirit, should be a holy church, an epistle of Christ, 
known and read of all men. And this should be the 
blessed result—men of all languages and all nations, by 
whom the Jew, the Christian, had been formerly des- 
pised, should feel a new attractive and commanding 
reverence for him and for his religion awakened in their 
bosoms. The divine origin and character of the re- 
ligion should be demonstrated to them better far, and 
more impressively by far, than it had previously been 
by a thousand arguments. " We will go with you ; for 
we have heard that God is with you." Is not this 
Christ's own chosen method of the spread and triumph 
of his gospel ? a method which, let us be perfectly sure, 
no other, and no number of others, shall ever be able to 
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dispense with or to supersede. " Ye are the salt of the 
earth;" "ye are the light of the world; a city that is set 
on an hill cannot be hid." "Let your light so shine be- 
fore men, that they may see your good works, and glorify 
your Father which is in heaven." And the second cause 
of the predicted and wonderful success, is felt necessity. 
The ten men out of all languages, the nations, a definite 
number for an indefinite one, a small number represen- 
tative of a large one — ^take hold of the skirt of the Jew 
— the Christian, evidently for protection — ^for salvation, 
as if they said to him, like Kuth to Naomi — " Intreat 
me not to leave thee, or to return from following after 
thee ; for whither thou goest, I will go; and where thou 
lodgest, I will lodge ; thy people shall be my people, and 
thy God my God." Ah ! my hearers, there are solemn 
and awful elements of thought and conviction and emo- 
tion lying in abeyance in every bosom among us. For 
my part, when I hear of great, and almost terrific explo- 
sions of human feeling taking place, now and then, here 
and there, I no more wonder at it than I do to hear that 
the lighted match has fired the train, or sprung the mine. 
The wonder and the misery is that such occurrences are 
not more frequent and more fearful. For are we not all 
in God's Almighty hand ? and are we not the objects of 
his holy displeasure ? and are we not, every moment, on 
the verge of death and judgment ? and is there not an 
endless hereafter of happiness or misery unspeakable and 
unimaginable before us all? And is there any way of 
escape for us but one ? What means God may take, in 
his mercy, to stir up largely the slumbering elements of 
conviction, and to shut up the unbelieving and thought- 
less world to his Son's faith, it is not for us to say. A 
week or a day may suffice to do it. Or there may be a 
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long process of education first, in the madness of infi- 
delity, or the vanity of the world, or the folly of its pur- 
suits, or the hurtfulness of its sin. " Come unto mc, all 
ye that labour and arc heavy laden, and I will give you 
rest. Take my yoke upon you, and learn of me ; for I 
am meek and lowly in heart ; and ye shall find rest 
unto your souls ; for my yoke is easy, and my burden 
is light." 




SERMON X. 

THE DIVINE MERCY IN RELATION TO THE CHRIBTIAir 
REDEMPTION. 

God be' merciful to me a sinner.— Lukb xriii. 13. 

I MEAN to make a few remarks, at present, on liie 
doctrine of the divine mercy in relation to the Christiaii 
redemption. An important subject, without a correct 
understanding of which, I hold that we cannot really 
know the gospel, and cannot clearly see our way to Grod 
and heaven. 

I say nothing of the extent or accuracy of this poor 
publican's information on the subject. It is quite pos- 
sible that it may have been very limited, and very un- 
desirably inadequate. It is, I cannot but think, a very 
forced interpretation of his words, which finds in them 
a self-denunciation, not merely as a sinner, but as the 
chief of sinners, and an appeal on his own behalf, not 
simply to mercy, but to mercy through a propitiation. 
There is no necessity whatever for trying to extract the 
gospel from texts which do not yield it easily, clearly, 
and of their own accord. Most likely, our Lord's de- 
daration respecting him, that he went down to his house 
ed rather than the Pharisee, can only be considered 
irly, when taken in connection with the teaching of the 
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parable — a parable spoken to those " who trusted In 
themselves that they were righteous, and despised 
others" — as amounting to this : — Here is one of the 
despised and sin-convinced ; he stands by the side of 
a self-righteous sneerer at him and at all his class ; but 
I pronounce him to be really in a fairer way of gaining 
the favour of God, and getting to heaven, than his very 
pretentious, plausible, and supercilious neighbour; for 
he said not " God, I thank thee, that I am not as other 
men;" but, "God be merciful to me a sinner;" "for 
every one that exalteth himself shall be abased ; and 
he that humbleth himself shall be exalted." It is not 
from the publican's point of view, which may have been 
encompassed with much distressing darkness to himself, 
and may not be easy to be ascertained by us, but from 
our own more advantageous point of view, with the full 
light of an unclouded gospel shining around us, that it 
is useftd for us to consider his cry for mercy. 

I. Our Salvation is not the less of mercy purely^ that 
it is the consequence of the death of Christ. Just as cer- 
tainly as I am a sinner, I cannot be saved from the punish- 
ment of my sins except by an exercise of the divine 
mercy. Either God must remit my offences and reinstate 
me in his favour freely, or else this cannot be done at 
all. On the contrary supposition, his sovereignty would 
be degraded, his prerogative would be sullied, and my 
view of him and relation to him, as his dependent 
and responsible creature, would be wholly vitiated and 
destroyed. He must pardon, so as not to alloy, in the 
least degree, the purity — so as not to mitigate, in the 
smallest measure, the mercifulness of his deed of pardon 
— or where would, otherwise, be the pardoning God? In 
so far, we thoroughly agree with those who tell us that 

N 
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we must look to his mercy for our forgiveness and salva- 
tion ; that only mercy serves to confront the ensigns of 
oflSice ; that it is for the rain of the sweet heavens to 
wash the Ethiop sinner white as snow. Grod's Bihle 
certainly does not tell us of any diflFerent way of human 
forgiveness and salvation. ^^I, even I, am he that 
blotteth out thy transgressions for mine own sake, and 
will not remember thy sins." This is its distinct and 
uniform proclamation. We could not think of any 
different kind of proclamation on the all-important 
point as issuing from his sovereign throne. The in- 
stincts of mankind are, in so far, to be trusted. Their 
indications are irresistible. It would be to do a violence 
to our entire mental and moral nature to attempt to 
battle with them and beat them down. A professed 
revelation from heaven could not successfrdly contradict 
them. Eoused by a touch of stinging conviction, re- 
vealing the fact of personal sin and its tremendous peril, 
they cannot find a prayer to suit them different from 
this of the publican. It springs to their lips unstudied 
and unbidden. " Mercy 1" they cry, " Great God have 
mercy, or else we perish T' 

But now, you say that we are saved by the death of 
Christ, by reason of that ransom which he paid to QoA 
for us, on the cross ; yet, you denounce unsparingly the 
doctrine, that we are saved by mercy irrespectively of 
that death, that atonement, — the doctrine of the general 
mercy of God, as it is termed — as a fatal error, a refuge 
of lies, a snarer of souls. How do these two state- 
ments tally? Does not that take away the very quality 
of mercy, " which is not strained, but droppeth as the 
gentle dew of heaven ?" Must not we look now for our 
forgiveness and salvation, as sinful men, not at all — 
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at least not altogether — ^to mercy in the bosom of God, 
but to merit in the blood, and might in the arm, of 
Jesus Christ ? In a word, by the gospel of the death 
and righteousness of Jesus Christ, is not that other 
gospel of the mercy and the love of God given up — 
abandoned ? No, by no means. For, firsts it is a great 
misapprehension of the Christian atonement that it either 
created the attribute of mercy, or induced its manifesta- 
tion, or brought it outwardly into action, for the benefit 
of sinning men. We must get quit of that misappre- 
hension altogether. Were it any thing other than a , 
gross misapprehension, it would, I own indeed, modify 
the gospel, and make it to be not a religion — ^not a band 
between the soul of man and God. " He pitied us in 
our low estate, for his mercy endureth for ever." " He 
so loved the world, that he gave his only begotten Son, 
that whosoever believeth in him should not perish, but 
have everlasting life." His, entirely, was the prompt- 
ing, his the purpose, his the deed, and his the procuring 
power. Mercy is the cause, and not the efiect; the 
parent, and not the child. It was it that laid help for us 
on one who is mighty. It was it that spoke from the 
bosom, where it sits eternally enthroned, '* Deliver him 
from going down to the pit ; I have found a ransom." 
We have here, therefore, no third person stepping in and 
saying, I will discharge the debt which is owing by 
these prisoners, and so necessitate their release ^ but the 
Sovereign himself was devising, in the plenitude of his 
mercy, " whereby his banished might not be expelled 
from him." And, secondly, what is the real effect which 
the atonement of Christ has had on our position as sinners 
with relation to God ? It has not made it a matter of 
necessity for God to pardon every man. It has not made 
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it a matter of necessity for him to pardon any man irre- 
spective of his penitence and faith. It has not made it 
to be, properly speaking, a matter of necessity in him to 
pardon even the penitent and believing man. That 
man's pardon is certain ; but 'Mt is of faith, that it might 
be by grace." " We are justified fireely by his grace 
through the redemption that is in Christ Jesus." The 
atonement of Christ is to be thought of as God's ador- 
able device, whereby his mercy may flow to every sinner 
with a freeness altogether divine, and will so flow to 
every penitent and believing sinner ; a device whereby 
^ he may have mercy on whom he will have mercy, and 
that is on all who will come unto him, in that way, for 
mercy. This is the only scriptural accoimt of the matter. 
It is true, that, in forgiving sins for Christ's sake, God 
is said to be not only merciful but faithful and just. 
But mark, that is when we confess our sins, when, with 
the petition in the text, we feel and acknowledge that 
we are the objects of mercy, not of justice — that jus- 
tice would crush us, and that only mercy can save us. 
'* Faith leads us to the mercy-seat." It is true, that, by 
the death of Christ, a legal right has been acquired. 
But by whom ? Not by us ; but by Christ himself. 
He has power to forgive sins. " Him hath God exalted 
to be a Prince and a Saviour, for to give repentance, and 
forgiveness of sins." And, certainly, " he shall see his. 
seed ;" "he shall see of the travail of his soul, and shall 
be satisfied ; by his knowledge shall God's righteous ser- 
vant justify many ; for he hath borne their iniquities." 
But the blessings that he dispenses are not claims of 
right to us but boons of grace, gifts which he has received 
for men, yea for the rebellious also. And it is the 
same thing whether we consider him as leading us up, 
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in the character of our all-prevailing intercessor, to his 
Father, to obtain our pardon, or as pardoning us himself, 
where he sits a Prince upon his throne. In either view, 
" eternal life," with all the blessings it includes, " is the 
gift of God through Jesus Christ our Lord." 

Allow me now to mention two perversions of the 
gospel, by which the idea of mercy is excluded from it, 
and therefore God excluded from it. I am boimd to 
warn you against these, and all other perversions of the 
glorious gospel of the blessed God ; or else, what am I 
set here to do ? How can I, otherwise, hope to do you 
any good? "Whom we preach, warning every man, 
and teaching every man in all wisdom; that we may 
present every man perfect in Christ Jesus." The first 
is one to which, from our usual habits of speaking and 
thinking, it maybe expected that we are but little liable. 
It is that of conceiving of Christianity as merely an in- 
strument of mental education, and moral or spiritual cul- 
ture. Christian truth enlightens ; Christian precepts, and 
the example of the great author of Christianity, especi- 
ally his life and spirit when seen and felt, inspire, refresh, 
expand, and elevate us. True and right this all, in its 
own place, no doubt, is ; we ought, no doubt, to be more 
familiar with it, as a matter of our personal experience, 
than any of us are. But the key-stone of the Christian 
edifice is unquestionably mercy for the miserable, pardon 
for the guilty, through the great propitiation which was 
made upon the cross ; and if that is rejected by us, or 
allowed to slip from our conception of Christianity, the 
whole arch parts from us, of whatever other precious and 
beautifully-polished stones it may be built. " God b^ 
merciful to me a sinner." We must be brought to that. 
We must begin with that, in view of the bleeding Lamb 
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of God, and before the throne of the propitiated Divinity, ^ 
or else our fancied Christianity will be false and fmitless 
— fruitless of all true holiness at present, whatever we 
may think, and fruitless of the future and immortal 
blessedness. Yea, we must go on and end with this — 
" looking for the mercy of our Lord Jesus Christ unto 
eternal life." The other of those perversions of the 
gospel, to which I have alluded, is of a more insidious 
sort ; I may have some difficulty in making myself under- 
stood, when I attempt to explain it, and believed when 
I speak of it as real. But it is not the less likely to be 
real, and all the more likely to be dangerous on that 
account. " The heart is deceitful above all things, and 
desperately wicked; who can know it?" I would f«n 
put you, at present, on a searching of your own, for the 
detection, possibly, of a lurking foe. Can it be possible 
for man, out of the very comer-stone and piUar of the 
gospel truth, to construct a system of self-dependence 
and self-elation ? The feat might well appear to be too 
great, for even the greatness of human pride and inge- 
nuity ; that truth is all, essentially, so man-abasing and 
God-exalting. But it may be done. Election may be 
so interpreted as if it took us out of the class of common 
sinners, and gave us a different and superior place to 
them. A^ ^ ^^ Bible exhibition of that doctrine had 
not been this — " Blessed be the God and Father of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, who hath blessed us with all spiritual 
blessings in heavenly things in Christ ; according as he 
hath chosen us in him, before the foundation of the world 
—according to the good pleasure of his will, to the prdse 
of the glory of his grace." Under pretext of glorying 
in the righteousness of Christ ; there may slide in some- 
thing like a glorying as if the garment were our own ; 
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we not being absorbed, like the prodigal at the festival 
of his return, with deepening thoughts of our own worth- 
lessness, and admiration, constantly augmenting, of our 
Father's goodness; but piquing ourselves supposititiously 
on the gold ring and the best robe we wear. "Kings 
and priests to God, even the Father" of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, we are, if we are Christians. But we have noth- 
ing whereof to glory. By the grace of God, we are what 
we are. Mercy, sovereign mercy, has made the diflfer- 
ence. I am supposing that we may forget this. But, if 
we do, we, in so far, deny that any difference has been 
made. It is only thus we have become precious in his 
sight — ^that is, for no inherent merit of our own — that 
we have become honourable. The crown must be cast, 
where only it can be, at the feet of Jesus, fit accompany- 
ing action of the self-denying saying "Thou art worthy." 
When he shall come " to be glorified in his saints, and 
admired in all them that believe," shall there be one of 
all the glorious throng to whom he will not be able to 
point and say. Is not this a trophy of my love and 
victory ? "Is not this a brand plucked out of the fire ?" 

2. The mercy which meets lis in the death of Christ 
excels in all the properties for which we look in mercy. 
The best way of shewing this will be to compare it, 
shortly, with that general mercy to which we havfe 
alluded already, and which many so fondly trust to and 
so warmly eulogize. 

First^ It is sure ; being embodied in a gracious reve- 
lation, a particular promise, yea, a solemn oath, " that by 
two immutable things, in which it is impossible for God 
to lie, we might have a strong consolation, and good 
hope, through grace, who have fled for refuge to lay 
hold upon the hope set before us." Can it be pre- 
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tended that the other is more than the matter of a mere 
conjecture, at the best ? A slender fomidation for the 
hopes of an immortal being to rest upon, when life and 
death are trembling in the balance, and, on the one side 
or the other, the beam is soon eternally to settle 1 
Becondly^ It is, in its nature, satisfactory to the con- 
science ; which the other is not, and cannot be. Con- 
science is ever suspicious of the other, often sickens at it, 
and spurns it, as leaving out a part of truth, distorting a 
part of God ; and never is it likelier to do so than when 
the comfort of mercy is most required ; in the day of 
evil and amid the thought of dying. It is certain to do 
so then. But " who shall lay anything to the charge of 
God's elect ? It is God that justifieth ; who is he that 
condemneth? It is Christ that died." Thirdly ; It is 
free. Why should it be thought of as if it were less free 
than the other ? Does a prince forgive his criminal the 
less freely because it has behoved him first to send his 
son on a fatiguing journey, and to subject him to a great 
humiliation, and a hard endeavour? But it is more 
free. For I suppose — although it is difficult to speak 
with certainty on a subject which is so vague, and on 
which every man is left to form his opinion very much 
as seemeth right in his own eyes — ^I suppose that to the 
gospel of God's general mercy some qualifying clause is 
usually added — that we must not belong to the more 
reckless order of sinners ; that there must be some com- 
punction ; that the worst profanities and immoralities 
must be given up ; all this, or something like this, unless 
the doctrine we are expected to believe is one that sets 
all law and decency at defiance, and tells us to go on 
with the breaking of all the commandments to the end, 
without any fear of hell or the divine displeasure. Hero . 
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it Is, " whosoever will, let him take the water of life 
freely." The recipient here is the simplest faith. The 
moral change is not at all the qualification ; but wholly 
the first and precious fruit. Here, we say — I beg you 
well to notice — not that it is incompetent for men to fall 
back, immediately and unhesitatingly, on the divine 
mercy as their best, and only, and perfect resource ; but 
only that they shall do so with the distinct admission and 
belief that it has been made, and is available to them, 
through the atonement of our Lord. This is that re- 
pentance toward God and faith toward our Lord Jesus 
Christ, with which, according to his gospel testimony, God 
has associated pardon and eternal life. Finally; It is 
tender, loving, and earnest. I do not, cannot, think of 
it as shy, as dij£cult of attainment, as what may pos-^ 
sibly be misled and persuaded. Pagans may think thus 
of the only mercy with which they are acquainted ; and 
their laying the victim, leaping upon the pile, cutting 
themselves with knives, and vociferating piteously from 
morning till night, may be thus explained. Papists may 
think thus of the mercy which they are familiar with ; 
and thus we may well expect to find amongst them at 
once, their devotional fervour and their dreadful pen- 
ances. .Professed disciples of God's general mercy may 
think thus of it ; and this may be one of the reasons why 
their religion is neither a very fervent nor a very happy 
one. We think of this mercy as waiting to be gracious, 
eager to forgive, running out of its doors to meet the 
poor, helpless, and miserable members of our fallen 
family, opening its heart to them, stretching out its arms 
to them, lifting up- its voice to them, calling to them in 
the agonies of Gethsemane and the bitterness of the 
cross, " Incline your ear, and come unto me; hear, and 
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your soul shall live ; and I will make an everlastmg 
covenant with you, even the sure mercies of David," 
^' As I live, saith the Lord, I have no pleasure in your 
death." ^' Turn ye, turn ye, for why will ye die." Ah ! 
brethren, the existence, not only of mercy, but of such 
mercy as this, might have made it a thing incredible, if 
we had not seen it, and ourselves exemplified it, that 
men, even when pressed by their consciousness of - guilt, 
and their fears of hell, should have been able to reject 
the proposals of a reconciled God, able to determine 
rather to perish than accept them ! 

3. The mercy which meets us in the death of Christ 
mtistj nevertheless^ be prayed for. It is rich and ready. 
The amplest provision has been made for its exercise in 
our behalf. But, remember that its exercise on behalf 
of this, or that, or any individual sinner, is still the pe- 
culiar prerogative of our Sovereign Lord ; and that for 
this he will be enquired of by us, that he may do it for 
us. He has said, and there is no need for remarking, 
although there might be plenty of it, on the propriety of 
his arrangement, " Seek ye the Lord while he may be 
found, call ye upon him while he is near : let the wicked 
forsake his way>^ and the unrighteous man his thoughts: 
and let him return unto the Lord, and he will have 
mercy upon him ; and to our God, for he will abundantly 
pardon." Prayerless sinner I you are certainly an un- 
pardoned sinner. The wrath of God abideth on you ; 
and, marvellous infatuation! because you will not ask 
him to remove it fipom you. Just suppose the day of 
judgment to be come, and you to be hearing those em- 
phatically piercing and soul-cutting words — " I called, 
and ye refused ; I stretched out my hand, and no man 
regarded ;" your own self-reproving memories and con- 
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sciences, and your circumstances — desperate and doleful 
— ^these will supply the rest. Tou cannot refuse to pray 
with other praying sinners — ^you helping them, and they 
helping you — in crying mightily unto the Lord. K God 
demands from you the public confession of your sin and 
of his mercy, as undoubtedly he does, will you decline ? 
even if he should dictate it to be given by you in sack- 
cloth and in ashes, would you decline to give it ? But 
go into your closet, 1 let me chiefly say unto you, and 
shut your door about you, and pray unto your Father 
who is in secret. While you are there do not merely 
ask him, in so many words, to be merciful to you ; but, 
knowing that he forgives only the penitent and believ- 
ing sinner, and that it is only such a sinner indeed who 
really prays, ask him to give you genuine penitence and 
faith. For he has promised, sajing — " I will pour upon 
the house of David, and upon the inhabitants of Jerusalem, 
the spirit of grace and of supplications ; and they shall 
look upon me whom they have pierced, and they shall 
mourn for him, as one moumeth for his only son, and 
shall be in bitterness for him, as one that is in bitterness 
for his first-bom." The matter requires your calmest and 
your closest thought. Why should you repress it? Why 
should you be ashamed of it ? With death approaching, 
with judgment pressing, with life or death eternal in the 
cup, " God be merciful to me a sinner !" Amen. 



SERMON XI. 

THE believer's VICTORY OVER DEATH. 

*' death, wbere is thy sting ? grave, where is thy victory ? The 
eting of death is sin ; and the strength of sin is the law. Bat thanks bo 
to God, which giveth us the victory through our Lord Jesus Christ."— 

1 CORINTHIAHS XV. 65-67. 

On the wings of prophecy — perhaps we should rather say, 
by the firm steps of a progressive argument — ^the apostle 
has reached the loftiest pinnacle of human salvation. 
Christ has died; yea, rather he has risen again. All 
power in heaven and earth has been given to him. He 
has subdued all opposition to his crown and kingdom. 
He has saved his elect. He has raised the bodies of his 
dead saints, and changed those of his living ones into the 
same immortal essence and glorious form. Death, the 
last enemy, has been thus destroyed. Amid the solemn 
review and final settlements of the judgment day, the 
Son has delivered up his mediatorial administration to 
his Father, from whom he bad received it. What a re- 
trospect of enemies, and evils, and dangers, and deliver- 
ances past ! What a sense and prospect of blessedness, 
now unmingled and never to end or be impaired I And 
so, the apostle, warmed with his theme, and standing on 
that high pinnacle, waves the flag and raises the shout of 
victory in the name of all the ransomed church. Like 
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Israel on the shore of the Red Sea, which they had 
passed through In safety, by the miraculous and gracious 
interposition of their great Deliverer, he sings " unto 
the Lord, for He hath triumphed gloriously." His 
burst of gladness Is a burst of gratitude. His shout 
of triumph Is a strain of praise. " O death, where Is 
thy sting ? O grave, where Is thy victory ? The sting of 
death Is sin; and the strength of sin Is the law. But 
thanks be to God, which giveth us the victory through 
our Lord Jesus Christ." For, the singing of this song 
— the uplifting of this shout — Is not reserved till the 
final consummation of all things. We hear It coming 
from the apostle's rejoicing heart at the moment that he 
penned It. It was a strain of his that cheered him all 
along the course of his toilsome, sufiering, daily-dying 
life. It tells of much which Is past, as well as of some- 
thing which Is future, and of the past as forming an 
Infallible security for the still future. It Is the song of 
faith, which faith, as this same apostle has elsewhere said, 
" is the substance of things hoped for, the evidence of 
things not seen." We may have It now, as he and many 
more have had It, In the house of our pilgrimage. We 
may leave the world with It In our hearts and on our 
tongues, as he and many more have done. This much 
Is certain, that. In the war In which there Is no discharge, 
we must all either obtain a triumph or sustain a lament- 
able and Irretrievable defeat ; and that we must either 
obtain this triumph or none. How important, then, that 
we should understand It well, In order to our really mak- 
ing It our own. We are familiar with Its sound. Few 
words are, perhaps, more frequently repeated by the side 
of death-beds, or, at all events, In the midst of our awfully 
frequent funeral rites, than these. But there Is room for 
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fear that to many, whom they have often thrilled, and to 
whom they may have occasionally imparted a kind of 
grand, but not very definite consolation, they are a glori- 
ous sound and little more. The thrill is but imaginative. 
The consolation is but imaginary. What we wish to 
say on them, at present, may be placed under these two 
heads — the enemy, and the victory. 

I. The enemy. "Death." It may seem to you 
that there is another enemy mentioned — ^^ the grave." 
The word is Hades ; the hell, the unseen, which follows 
the rider on the pale horse ; the place personified, not 
only of the body's sepulture, but of the spirit's destina- 
tion. Death is the tyrant-conqueror ; and the grave or 
Hades, is the dungeon to which he conveys his captives. 
The enemies, which are, apparently, two, resolve them- 
selves, therefore, really into one — Death. Now, we 
have here an estimate,, the only just one, of this enemy's 
hostility and power. " The sting of death is sin ; and 
the strength of sin is the law." Whatever there is in 
him of formidable and strong is not of himself— of him- 
self he is nothing. It is derived firom a combination of 
something on our part and of something on God's ; of 
sin on our part, and on God's part of law, denouncing 
sin and fastening on it its appropriate punishment. "The 
soul that sinneth, it shall die." Nay, to the sinner, both 
in his body and in his soul, " the wages of his sin is 
death." The devil Is said to be "he who hath the power 
of death." But, whatever that may mean, apart from 
these two things, in their disastrous conjunction and col- 
lision, the sin of man and the law of God, that evil angel 
would have had no power at all to employ against us. 
If there had been no sin, there would have been no death. 
Whatever change, on that supposition, might have passed 
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upon US, It might have been for good, but could not pos- 
sibljhave been for evil; and, therefore, it would not have 
been death. What we call by the same dreadful name, but 
which cannot be by any means the same dreadful thing, 
might have befallen the irrational tribes of the creation. 
It may have befallen those countless myriads of them 
whose skeletons are found by the geologist perpetuated 
amid the mass of former ruined worlds — unimaginable 
ages before Adam's fall. Their death, or what is popu- 
larly, but with very imperfect accuracy, so called, may 
have been the tribute of nature to them. But the death 
of man — the rational, the responsible creature man — ^that 
real and awful death, could never have been anything 
but the effect of sin to him. " In the day that thou 
eatest thereof thou shalt surely die." " By one man sin 
entered into the world, and death by sin ; and so death 
passed upon all men, for that all have sinned." Death 
presupposes sin ; and sin presupposes law ; for where no 
law is, there is no transgression. And death, the separa- 
tion of soul and body, coming to us thus as the effect of 
sin, comes to us ako as, in part, the punishment of sin. 
This is but saying the same thing in different words. 
But not to complete the punishment of sin comes death. 
Not by Its one dire stroke to annihilate, or to exact an 
expiation like that which a criminal is said to make 
upon the scaffold, when he dies and pays all debts. O I 
no ; death, the separation of soul and body, I repeat, is, 
in the matter of punishment, only the beginning of the 
endless end. Unsatisfied law attaches the soul immortal 
of the dying sinner ; demands of It immortal retribution ; 
and straightway consigns it to the prison, with its woes 
which eye hath not seen, ear hath not heard, and heart 
hath not conceived ; whose bars being the right and 
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might of the Eternal, are immoveable ; out of which it 
shall not come till it hath paid the uttermost farthing — 
and when will that be ? This is the sting of. death ; and 
this is its power to strike. This is what oft-times shakes 
the conscience of the sinner with impotent alarms, when 
he thinks of death as approaching. This is what some- 
times makes the pale and ghastly bed of sin delirious with 
its dread. This is what gives the sinner the justest 
and most serious reason for alarm, whether he experi- 
ences alarm or no — ^not death in itself, but that which 
comes along with it and after it. If we can deny all 
this, and if we can disprove it, we may do so, we ought 
to do so. Let us blow away, with the strong breath of 
reason, the cloud of superstitious fear under which we 
are constantly cowering and shivering. Let us burst and 
scatter with the strong will of manhood, the fetters of 
the grovelling and degrading bondage to which we are, 
all our lifetime, subject. But if not, then, let us fixedly 
look at death as he is estimated here. We do not, other- 
wise, know the enemy we have to face. We have only 
seen some of his outposts. His squadrons, in their for- 
midable array and panoply, are couched, as yet, behind 
the brow of the neighbouring hill, but they will not 
always be so : we must encounter them. We usually, 
and I suppose mainly, think of the mortal pain, the life- 
less body, the shr9ud and coffin, the cold and dank and 
wormy grave ; and, probably more than any of these, of 
the parting for ever with every cherished scene and 
object of this world. And repugnant is all this, O I most 
repugnant, to flesh and blood, to mind and heart. But 
nothing, nothing at all, compared with this — ^the mere 
ghastly garniture of the dead chamber — the death itself 
is a different thing. We frequently make these the 
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theme of sentimental song or tale. We can frequently 
dwell upon them with a not unpleasing melancholy. I 
think we might succeed in schooling down our fear of 
death, very considerably, if not entirely, if they were all 
of death. The physical pain of dying ? Not so great, 
it may be, after all, as often the pain of living. The 
grave and its appurtenances ? " The terrors of the 
living," after all, " and not the dead." The agonizing 
partings ? Well, but we must not fret against the com- 
mon lot ; we must lay our account with all the limita- 
tions which the Creator has imposed upon the joys and 
the privileges of existence ; and, after all, there are so 
many crooks in the happiest lot, and so many vexations 
in the kindest circles, and the fairest heritages ! No, 
" I would not live alway." The longer the life, the 
more time to shiver in the prospect of the anticipated 
change ; but the more time also to be a-weary of the 
world. Aye, aye, I should not think it, after all, so hard 
a matter to loose the bands of life. But the bands of 
death, who will loose them? " The sting of death is sin ; 
and the strength of sin is the law." Take this true 
view of death, and say if it is fair and safe to speak of 
it, as many affect to do, in language borrowed from 
heathen poets and moralists — pardonable in them ; not so 
in us — as unconditionally, and altogether the bringer of 
oblivion and repose ? '' He sleeps well." Yes, from the 
fever and the strife of life. But what of the conscious- 
ness, not numbed but quickened, to which there is resting 
not day nor night, and in which there may be a worm 
that dieth not, and fire that is not quenched? Is the veil 
of a studied concealment to be thrown over that ? Take 
the true view of death, and say, is it cowardly, with un- 
pardoned guilt upon our heads, to be afraid of death ? 
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Put the question thus, for you just as correctly may. Is 
it cowardly to be a&aid of falling into the hands of the 
living God ? of plunging into the lake that bumeth with 
fire and brimstone, which is the second death ? There 
IS a recklessness of life and a light way of speaking 
about death, which is not, at any rate, diminishing in 
our day, with its frightfiil casualties by sea and land- 
scarcely heard of before they are forgotten ; and its 
sanguinary wars, obliterating in a single day their 
thousands upon thousands warm with life, and youth, 
and hopefulness. It is praised as courage,\as enterprise, 
as patriotism. The absence of it would be stigmatized 
as all that is ignoble and unmanly. Against all which 
we would have nothing to allege, if it merely involved 
the careless casting away of a few hours or years of 
this mortal life ; if it did not also involve the casting of 
the irrevocable die fpr the weal or woe of an eternity ; 
if it did not ignore this latter too greatly, and go to 
make it, more among us than it would otherwise be, 
the object of a dangerous indifference and a foolhardy 
forgetfulness. It is true, indeed, on the one hand, that 
it would be base, and even criminal, in a man not to be 
willing to put his life in jeopardy for his &mily's wel- 
fare, or for the liberties of his country and his kind. 
Honour to the soldier who marches with an unfaltering 
foot up to the cannon's mouth, and mounts into the 
imminent deadly breach, rather than that success should 
not attend the battles of his fatherland I But, on the 
other hand, let it never be concealed from him what 
is the real and awful amount of the interests which his 
prowess, in itself praiseworthy, in itself most virtuous, 
puts at stake. And the result of his remembering this 
will be, we cannot hesitate to say, that either his courage 
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will be no better than a rushing " on the thick bosses 
of Jehovah's buckler," or else, that highest and most 
glorious form of courage — the courage of the Christian 
hero, who knows that to him to live is Christ, and to die 
is gain ; a courage which has been happily exemplified 
by many of our own true soldiers in these recent times, 
and which, perhaps, was even better exemplified by that 
poor miner, who, when the choice lay before him of 
saving his own life or that of his godless fellow work- 
man, det^mined nobly — Let him live; I am prepared 
to die. Take the true view of death, and say — is there 
any imaginable accumulation of human ills, whether 
felt or feared, from which it would be wise in a man to 
hurry away into the certain, or the probable, presence 
of an angry Judge, and misery of an endless hereafter. 
Wiser, O wiser far, to bear the ills we feel, however 
sorely we may feel them, than flee to others that we 
know not of, or rather, know too well. The bottomless 
and shoreless tide of an unmitigated woe — death its 
margin — ^and but a step between me and death I O I 
what human consideration is there that can prevail to 
neutralize, or, in the least degree, to mitigate that? 
Can reason glance but at it, aud preserve her throne ? 
Why then, it may be said, do you speak about it? 
Why do you expatiate on it to the young as well as to 
the old, to the feeble as well as^ the strong? Either they 
will not believe you, and so take harm from your words, 
or they will believe you, and that will make them joy- 
less and useless, if it does not drive them mad. We do 
so because it is true ; and nothing religiously good can 
ever be done in the dark. We do so because it cannot 
be concealed. We do so because we have a remedy for 
the evil, great though it is, to tell of and to recommend. 
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We do SO because, until the evil is seen and felt, the 
remedy will never be valued and applied. K, therefore, 
whether you are old or young, whether you are strong 
or feeble, you would live, live with a blessed and a 
deathless life — stand face to face with death, and read m 
his grim features this — " The sting of death is sin ; and 
the strength of sin is the law." 

II. The Victory. " O death, where is thy sting? 
O grave, where is thy victory? The sting of death 
is sin ; and the strength of sin is the law. But thanks be 
to God, which giveth us the victory through our Lord 
Jesus Christ." I remark : — 

1. That the victory is vicarious. " Through Jesus 
Christ." The previous estimate of the enemy shows 
most plainly, that we could never have conquered him 
at our own hand. It was obviously part of its intention 
to make this plain. Death cannot be dealt with success- 
fully, without first removing sin; and sin cannot be dealt 
with successfully, without first satisfying law. And how 
hopeless an exploit would this be for ourselves ! Poor 
depraved creatures, we cannot obey perfectly the pre- 
cepts of the law for the present ; and imperfect obedience 
is just another name for disobedience. Poor resource- 
less creatures, we cannot atone perfectly for sins that are 
past ; and imperfect atonement is no atonement at all. 
Surely, there would be no self-righteous men, if men 
only knew what law is, and what they themselves are. 
But further, and chiefly, the previous estimate of death 
appears to have been intended to prepare the way for a 
demonstration of the fair way in which he has been met, 
and the thorough way in which he has been vanquished 
for us, by our Lord Jesus Christ. It is like an uncover- 
ing of the enemy's most impregnable position, that we 
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may see it assailed and carried. " The sting of death is 
sin ; and the strength of sin is the law." But Christ has 
answered all the claims of law ; and, therefore, he has 
removed sin, and, therefore, he has plucked the sting 
from death. He has magnified the law, and made it 
honourable. Victory through his death I " Forasmuch 
as the children are partakers of flesh and blood, he also 
himself likewise took part of the same ; that through 
death he might destroy him that had the power of death 
— ^that is the devil — and deliver them who through fear 
of death were all their lifetime subject to bondage." 
Victory through his life I Our dying champion is our 
living patron. " It is Christ that died, yea rather, that 
is risen again ;" and who, then, shall separate us from 
the love of God which is in him ? Shall life ? Shall 
death? 

2. The fruits of the victory are enjoyed by the believ- 
ing followers of Christ. " Us" — you can be at no loss 
to know in whose name the apostle is speaking — 
" through our Lord Jesus Christ." We may well 
indeed say—joy to the world I there is victory over 
death, through the death and the life of Christ. But 
whose champion, whose patron is he ? Who are really 
conquerors through his conquest ? Not all the world, 
although all the world, hearing the gospel of his death 
and life, might be so. Come under his leadership ; cast 
yourselves on his propitiatory achievement ; join your- 
selves to him in his friendship ; say In your heart, 
believe it, this Jesus is my Jesus, this Lord is my Lord, 
this Christ is my Christ ; and his death is yours, and his 
life is yours. This is God's arrangement, gracious for 
you, worthy for himself; the only one that we can think 
of as being so. Why should you refuse it ? Why 
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should yon, for a moment even, hesitate to accept it? 
Would you not be prepared to meet tiie enemy you 
so much dread, and with whom you may any moment 
come to the close encounter? Do you know of any 
other way of being prepared to meet him ? Be sure, 
that, whatever you may be thinking or dreaming now, 
you will speedily come to see and feel that, for a sinful 
and a dying man, there is " none but Christ, none but 
Christ.^ 

3. The victory is certain, "Thanks be to Grod which 
giveth us the victory through our Lord Jesus Christ." 
It is as certain as if it were already won. The simple 
feith of the Saviour's victory, does it not carry this 
assurance in its bosom? Sin, thy wages are death. 
Law, thou lookest to the payment of those woeful wages. 
Well, here is my Saviour's death for mine. Hast thou 
any objection to the substitution, being one by which 
thou art so great a gainer ? I know there is no objec- 
tion to it in the court of heaven, and by the great law- 
giver himself, for there, and by him, it was devised and 
decided on. And thus it is that many have lifted up 
their eye of faith, for the first time, from deatli*beds to 
the dying Lamb and the living Lord, and have felt a 
confidence as to the issue of their own near approaching 
dissolution which, we are fully persuaded, was not put to 
shame. But there are different degrees of this personnl 
certainty. How desirable it is, on every account, that 
we should aim at it in its highest attainable degree. 
Take, then, this one hint on the subject. "God giveth us 
the victory through our Lord Jesus Christ." The battle 
is really being fought now; and there is really now a 
beginning of the victory : victory over sin, over self, over 
the world, over guilty apprehensions of the wrath of 
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God. These are just the first, and some of the pro- 
gressive stages of victory over death. Let us see that 
we are conscious of them ; not leaving the battle to be 
begun till life is just ending ; but making ready for our- 
selves some such retrospect and some such prospect as 
that of Paul — " I have fought a good fight,. I have 
finished my course, I have kept the faith; henceforth 
there is laid up for me a crown of righteousness, which 
the Lord, the righteous Judge, shall give me at that 
day ; and not to me only, but unto all them also that love 
his appearing." 

4. The victory is triumphant, " O death, where is 
thy sting ? O griave, where is thy victory ?" They are 
sought for and are not found. This is a sort of derisive 
triumph over a thoroughly prostrate foe. A ghastly 
relic of him remains, but it is no more than the ghost, 
the shadow of his former self. He may startle, but he 
cannot strike ; or striking, at all events, he cannot hurt. 
Was he the executioner of justipe? He is now the 
messenger of love. Was he the mouth of hell ? He is 
now the gate of heaven. The grave — Hades— itself is 
happiness now ; not the dungeon dark, but the joys 
unseen. And it is but a temporary arrangement of the 
scenery of the universe. " The body is dead because of 
sin ; but the spirit is life because of righteousness. 
But if the spirit of him that raised up Jesus from the 
dead dwell in you, he that raised up Christ from the dead 
shall also quicken your mortal bodies by his Spirit that 
dwelleth in you." The last trophy of death is the hid- 
den treasure of its victor ; and he will come and claim 
it. So perfectly will Jesus fulfil his vow. " I will 
redeem them from death ; I will ransom them from the 
power of the grave ; O death, 1 will be thy plagues ; 
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O grave, I will be thy destruction. Repentance shall 
be hid from mine eyes.'' 

" Thanks be to God, which giveth us the victory 
through our Lord Jesus Christ." 

*' We are conquerors, and more than conquerors 
through him that loved us !'' Amen. 



SERMON XII. 

COMMERCIAL MORALITY.* 

"The heart is deceitful above all things, and desperately wicked; 
who can know it ? I the Lord search the heart, I try the reins, even 
to give every man according to his ways, and according to the fruit of 
his doings. As the partridge sitteth on eggs, and hatcheth them not ; 
80 he that getteth riches, and not by right, shall leave them in the 
midst of his days, and at his end shall be a fool/* — Jbbemiau xvii. 9-11. 

The bird here mentioned may not be the one which 
is commonly known among us as the partridge. There 
is often uncertainty in assigning their modern names to 
the objects of natural history which occur in the word of 
God ; but generally, as here, the attainment of certainty 
and accuracy involves no important consequences. There 
has been also a diflFerent rendering proposed of what is 
said about the bird, whatever it may be ; sitteth on, and 
hatcheth not, her own eggs, instead of " sitteth on eggs, 
and hatcheth them not." Whichever rendering we pre- 
fer, it will describe what is, no doubt, an anomaly, but 
not by any means an unknown or infrequent one, in the 
habits of different species of birds. If we adhere to our 
received translation, then we have obviously an instance 
of an abortive care and effort to which those of the man 

• This sermon was preached in January, 1868, with reference to the 
commercial distress which then prevailed. 
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who getteth riches, but not by right, may be most aptly 
compared ; " for he shall leave them," says the Inspired 
penman, ^^ in the midst of his days, and at his end shall be 
a fool." Or, if again we adopt the different translation 
which it has been proposed we should, we have still an 
instance, it has been said, of an abortive care and effort ; 
the young abandoning the bird that hatched them — the 
riches of him who getteth them, and not by right, mak- 
ing to themselves wings and flying away as an eagle 
towards heaven. Our received translation appears to us 
to be the one which is most in keeping with the subjoined 
interpretation of the figure as a whole. " As the part- 
ridge sitteth on eggs, and hatcheth them not ; so he that 
getteth riches, and not by right, shall leave them in the 
midst of his days, and at his end shall be a fool." His 
life-purpose shall terminate fruitlessly ; his life-anxiety 
and toil shall have a melancholy and foolish ending. 
He hath heaped up riches, but he knoweth not who shall 
gather them. " When he dieth he shall carry nothing 
away; his glory" — ^the idol of his desire and of hb boast- 
ing—" shall not descend after him." 

There is, of course, nothing wrong in being rich, and 
in seeking to be rich by legitimate ways. " Let the 
brother of low degree rejoice in that he is exalted." 
Riches are a blessing promised conditionally, very con- 
ditionally I acknowledge, to a good man. " Wealth and 
riches are in his house 4" although it is of his righteous- 
ness only — a very different thing — that it is said " it en- 
dureth for ever." The applications of riches to the glory 
of God, and the luxury of doing good, are so many and 
precious, as well to make the acquisition of them an ob- 
ject of even the holiest ambition. All depends upon the 
disposition which the possession of them fosters, or the 
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pursuit of them displays. Gold may pave the way to the 
kingdom of heaven, or stand as such a barrier before the 
door of it, as that a man shall hardly enter in. I intend 
to make a sermon which, I confess, is somewhat off the 
text, although closely connected with it, and necessary 
to give a desirably full account of the subject of iU-goUen 
riches; and then a sermon on the text. 

I. There are many wrong ways of getting riches, 
or seeking, at least, to get them, even where there is 
no violation of right or equity in a man's transactions 
with his fellow men. What right-minded man, for ex- 
ample, would rush into the strife and scramble for them 
in the headlong way that many do ? They have heard 
the maxim, apparently, that a man may get anything 
that he is only thoroughly resolved to get ; and they 
have resolved to profit by it — ^resolved that, short of 
knavery, at every hazard, they will be rich. They are 
mere money-getting machines. They have no mind for 
anything but money ; they have no heart for anything 
but money. They can be proud enough when it suits 
them ; but O how low they will go down for money ! 
remembering sagaciously that shillings are pounds, and 
that pence are shillings ; even for the humblest coin of 
money ! Delicacy, generosity, high and honourable 
mindedness, whatever whispers to a man that he may 
have mich and such an advantage, and might be bene- 
fited by it, but that it will be worthier in him to let it 
alone, is given to the winds. They are weakness ; they 
are softness ; they argue an utter incapacity for their ex- 
alted enterprise and manful effort ; they would imperil 
greatly, if not certainly preclude success. And, indeed, 
they are right in so far ; I believe that those who are so 
constituted as that they must take counsel with such 
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things, must usually, also, content themselves with a 
very meagre portion of the spoil— with a very slender 
share of the success. I fear we have occasionally seen 
something of this in men, not merely professing godli- 
ness, but to whom it would be harsh to disallow their 
claim to be considered godly. We are not supposing it 
to involve any conscious or direct violation of divine law 
or human obligation, you will remember. We condemn 
it as a type of character which is rather low, as we are 
wont to call it, than either immoral or irreligious. But, 
as there is nothing wrong in the world which does not 
bring its retribution after it sooner or later, in one form 
or another, so, be assured, this does. K it does not 
wound the conscience, it blunts, and debases, and 
famishes the soul. How many withered and weary 
specimens of humanity — how many crippled and heart- 
less money-getting machines — does it send a-creeping 
through our streets year after year, while there is none 
to say " God bless them !" And is it not often, like all 
other bad things, in that degree of badness, and although 
that badness should be rather a want of what is becom- 
ing than a breach of what is virtuous, the introduction 
to something greatly worse than itself? Covetousness, 
if it could not be fairly charged at the first, may be en- 
gendered at the last ; miserly habits may be formed ; 
temptations to positive fraud may become too forcible to 
be withstood, and principle too feeble to withstand them ; 
and what remains is but a despicable life and an un- 
honoured burial. We know that energy is, at present, 
all the lesson, and keen competition all the rage ; so that 
it is commonly said and understood that a man need not 
think to get on without them. But it is just on this 
account that we have said what we have said. We do 
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not blame the spirit of enterprise, but the too frequent 
spirit of the enterprise. We do not denounce the good ; 
but desire to caution you against the evil shadow walk- 
ing by its side. 

Again, can that man be said to be getting riches 
rightly who is scraping them together, and hoarding 
them up, without regarding the urgent necessities, not 
to say anything of the desirable comforts of other men — 
of hapless individuals and starving families? Nay, he is 
violating an institution of heaven, a statute of the realm 
of God, which is just as sacred as that of justice — al- 
though it is said to be not one of justice, but of benevo- 
lence—just as binding as the commandment — Thou shalt 
not steal ; although it is not actionable before a court of 
law. " Woe unto them that join house to house, that 
lay field to field, till there be no place, that they may be 
placed alone in the midst of the earth ! In mine ears 
said the Lord of hosts, Of a truth many houses shall be 
desolate, even great and fair, without inhabitant. Tea, 
ten acres of vineyard shall yield one bath, and the seed of 
an homer shall yield an ephah." Just imagine one of the 
Israelites, in the days of the great and continued miracle, 
contriving to appropriate all the manna which was 
showered around the camp for the subsistence of all the 
host, and to house it in his personal store. The food of 
the angels would have bred worms and stank, in the 
hands of the greedy, grasping, all-engrossing Jew. It 
would have become a nuisance to others and to himself; 
and he himself would have been viewed and treated as 
by far the greater nuisance of the two. And there is 
still a way, or rather, there still are many ways, in which 
riches are corrupted, and garments are moth-eaten, and 
gold and silver is cankered, the rust of them being a 
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witness against men, and eating tbeir flesh as it were 
fire — and in which the heaping together of treasure is 
for the last days. Grod, for wise reasons^ and, as they 
will ultimately be seen to be, gracious ones, is pleased 
to put a difference between one man and another as to 
worldly circumstances and success. Wealth is placed 
within the comparatively easy reach of the one ; may be 
almost said to drop from heaven into his lap ; while the 
other, of certainly neither inferior worth nor talents, ap- 
pears to be doomed, in spite of all his struggles^ to per- 
petual poverty. Shall not the former thankfully accept 
the boon and cherish it ? O, undoubtedly ! But if he 
would only accept it thankfully, for thankfulness, wher- 
ever it is genuine, will never be found to be a niggardly 
and selfish sentiment. And if he would only cherish it, 
remembering what is the solemn truth, that it has been 
sovereignly directed to him, not that it may settle into a 
stagnant filthy pool, but flow in suitable outgoings as 
through a channel of distribution, a living stream, twice 
blessed ; that this is God's way of both truly cherishing 
and enjoying what he bestows, seeing "it is more blessed 
to give than to receive." We may have fought, or may b^ 
fighting, a hard battle for something above mere food 
and raiment. They have been indolent rather than un- 
fortunate. They have had their choice and their re- 
ward; may not v>e have ours ? Undoubtedly. Levelling 
doctrines, whether under the guise of justice or humanity, 
are untrue to human nature — are immoral if they were 
not absurd. But we can never yield this point, that the 
blessing of enterprise or industry, without which they 
would be fruitless, is given, as are the more spontaneous 
gifts of Providence, on the great condition that none of 
God's creatures should want deplorably, while others of 
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them have abundantly. As his creatures, I care not 
how degraded or indiscreet, they are entitled to their 
share of the bounty of our common Parent. With a 
bad grace comes the acknowledgment of that bounty, in 
however mellifluous words, from the lips of those who 
are giving suflScient evidence that, if they had been the 
Parent, the family would have fared but ill. There is so 
much of the law of nature, and so much more of the law 
of Christ, in all this, that one may well wonder at the 
extent to which, in the world, a holding, hugging, brood- 
ing selfishness is able still to keep its ground and show its* 
face. But the law of benevolence, constituting, indeed, as 
we have seen it to do, in the eye of God, a real right or 
claim, can never be violated with impunity any more than 
the law of equity or honesty can. When we gain in con- 
tempt of it, we gain what will prove to be rather a loss. 
If there is moral truth in the world to be depended on, 
fortunes are based on rottenness, which are built up in 
contempt of it. " Though he heap up silver as the dust, 
and prepare raiment as the clay ; he buildeth his house as 
a moth, and as a booth that the keeper maketh.'' One 
day or another, on this earth, '^men shall clap their hands 
at him, and shall hiss him out of his place." 

Finally, here, is it to get riches in a right way, to 
get them in an irreligious way ? to get them, that is to 
say, not yet do I mean, by perpetrating an injustice 
against man, which is an irreligious way, and more, for 
injustice against man Is, in all its forms, a crying iniquity 
against God ; and he wiU certainly visit it as being so ; 
but by habitually neglecting God, by putting our duty 
to Him, with all its paramoimt obligations, and our in- 
terest in his favour, with all its immeasurable magnitude, 
systematically out of the account altogether, or only in 
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the second place? This Is a very common way amongst 
the many ways of getting riches, or of seeking to get 
them, of which we have merely to say that they are not 
right ones ; indeed, the very commonest of them all, we 
suppose. To determine I must get on in the world, I 
must have affluence — or call it only what I would look 
upon as competency — whatever may be the eflTect on my 
religious character, however it may conflict in me with a 
religious spirit, and with the living of a religious life, 
however impossible it may make it for me, by its very 
* exclusive and engrossing power, to pray in the spirit, to 
mind the things of the spirit, to be a spiritual man ; to 
form the determination, and follow it out, as in most 
instances is the case, without putting myself to the 
trouble of settling any of these points in the one way or 
the other, for or against ; that is the irreligious, and, 
however common, assuredly and demonstrably, the wrong 
way we mean. We have wrought out our resolve heroi- 
cally ; we have achieved success, I shall suppose, above 
many, above all competitors ; we are prodigiously rich ; 
but our success is a godless success, and the blessing of 
God, which we have neither sought nor cared for, cannot 
attend it. We have sacrificed our souls at the shrine of 
mammon, for a mere phantom consideration. We have 
made a foolish exchange, as the Wisdom of God has told 
us, and. as we ourselves might see now, and shall see 
soon ; although not a mere pittance of the world, but 
the whole world in a heap, were the thing gained, those 
souls of ours immortal being the things lost. We 
have parted with the one thing needful for what we did 
not need to make us happy while we lived, and must 
take, as we are taking it, along with endless damnation, 
when we die and leave it all. Should that fell parting 
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and more fell futurity be decreed, as it has often been, 
just when our object has been gained, or soon behind it 
— In the midst of our days precisely — what a foolish 
plan ! what a failure of a life ! enough to make men 
look and talk, as they have often done, and say. It is so ! 
And though we should live a hundred years, and enjoy 
in them all the good of all our labour, still the difference 
of the folly in the future would be but trifling. Such a 
fool at his end, was Dives, who had neither, in so far as 
appears, filched or despoiled his neighbour's property, or 
been entirely pitiless to the poor, but, after his death and 
burial, lifted up his eyes in hell, being in torment, be- 
cause he had forgotten Grod ; and envied Lazarus, as 
well he might, who had loved God in his poverty and 
worshipped him in his rags ; and who had lain at the 
noble's gate, a beggar abject and diseased; but was 
lying then in Abraham's bosom. His evil things then, 
his good things now — thy good things then, thy evil 
things now ; the choice of both implemented now ; the 
exchange for both completed now. And such a fool, at 
his end, was the rich irreligious man of our Lord's par- 
able, who had never, I fancy, plundered the fields of his 
neighbour, however assiduously he had improved his 
own ; and God himself, you will remember, called him a 
fool. " Thou fool, this night thy soul shall be required 
of thee; and whose then shall those things be?" '*So is 
he that layeth up treasure for himself, and is not rich 
toward God." 

These are so many of the wrong ways — so we have 
called them— of embarking on the voyage to golden 
land, and, by adopting which, the voyage can never 
truly and ultimately prove a prosperous one. We may 
not reach the haven of our desire. Even this limited 
p 
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success, as, on the broadest reckoning of human well* 
being, we must pronounce it to be, is problematical ; per- 
haps the e:^ception rather than the rule. There are 
tempests to cripple the ship, and shoals and sunken 
rocks to make her a melancholy wreck. But if we 
should weather the one, and avoid the others, and get 
on board our envied cargo, it will be nothing but a sor- 
rowful and a perilous load. Small consolation, and little 
glory is it to the drjowning wretch to know that he is 
weighted to the bottom by the golden ingots which he 
has fastened to his back ; and smaller still to him, and 
less, if the perdition-ocean has no bottom and no shore. 
But it is one thing to get riches in a way which is not 
right — that is, unworthily, hard-heartedly, and irre- 
ligiously — and another thing to get them, "and not by 
right," — that is, unrighteously, by downright dishonesty, 
by the violation of the law of equity, by the rupttffe 
of the bond of uprightness in the conduct of man to 
man ; and you will observe that it is this latter way rf 
getting riches which is expressly mentioned in the pas- 
sage before us, emphatically condemned, and threate^ned 
with an inevitable and appropriate punishment. So it 
«hall be, and so it is seen to be, saith the inspired pen- 
man, " As the partridge sitteth on eggs, and hatcheth 
them not ; so he that getteth riches, and not by right, 
shall leave them in the midst of his days, and at his end 
shall be a fool." Violent robbery and simple theft are 
instances ; the former being the more characteristic of a 
bye-gone age, still well enough I'emembered by some of 
us, and the latter of the present one, with its apparently 
interminable and continually swelling procession of pil- 
fering clerks and fraudulent directors. We will not atr 
tempt to strike the balance of respectability in wicked- 
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nesB between the two. The term " fool" is thought by 
some to be employed here in that worst sense, in which 
it is sometimes employed in the word of God : a person 
who is not so much to be despised for the errors of his 
head, as he is to be detested for the depravity of his 
beart ; a wicked man, a felon ; and they say, therefore, 
that the punishment of a felon is here predicted of the 
man who getteth riches, and not by right. May not 
current events sufficiently conviwoe us that there is al- 
ways considerable risk of this ? There are other than 
squalid ruffians, the old fraternity of pick-pockets and 
petty larcenists, at present in our jails and places of penal 
servitude. Human law for the punishment of crime, is 
ft pai4, akhough only a very subordinate. one, of the 
divine arrangement for its retribution ; and, in such as I 
have been referring to, it acts, as we may see, with 
wonderful celerity and certainty upon the whole. Put 
your hand into your master's till, you young man ; draw 
your feigned acceptance, or your false balance-sheet, 
you merchant, covetous or embarrassed ; and you may 
escape ;- but, from all that I have heard or can observe, 
I think it probable tliat you will take the first step in 
the road which is to land you in a felon's cell, and in a 
felon's shame. In the case of many, it has been, through 
the well-known affinity of crime, and especially of such 
crime, the first step up the ladder, the descent from the 
top of which is neither slow nor safe. But I have saidall 
this because it is terrible truth, whether positively taught 
us in the text or not; and because even from a Christian 
pulpit it should sometimes be said, '' My san, if simiers 
entice thee, consent thou not. If they say, Come with us, 
we shall find all precious substance, we shall fill our 
houses with spoil; cast in thy lot among us; let us all 
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have one purse. My son, walk not thou in the way with 
them ; refrain thy foot from their path." 

n. I think there is a remarkable connection between 
the statement about the human heart, in the ninth verse, 
and what immediately follows. '^ The heart is deceitful 
above all things, and desperately wicked ; who can know 
it ?" Here is a challenge. Fathom the depth of de- 
pravity, obscured and complicated by the deceitfulness, 
who can. There is only one who can accept the 
challenge ; and he does accept it ; because no darkness 
nor shadow of death can hide from him ; '^ I the Lord 
search the heart, I try the reins, even to give every man 
according to his ways, and according to the frxdt of his 
doings." The melancholy doctrine of the supreme de- 
ceitfulness, and desperate wickedness of the human 
heart, which it is not only unscriptural, but preposterous 
folly and affectation to deny, admits of ten thousand ap- 
plications ; and of this one among others. Men can be 
guilty of real unrighteousness, of gross dishonesty, in 
their mutual affairs ; and can disguise it all so as to look 
upon it as venial, as excusable, as clever,— which, no 
doubt, it may be ; but there is another name I should 
prefer to call it by — in the first instance, at least — as 
quite the common, the convenient, the legitimate thing. 
Each man can deceive himself ; and every man helps to 
deceive his neighbour. Under the hard and glassy sur- 
face of deceitfulness above all things, there rolls a tide 
of desperate wickedness, deep and damning. " Their 
course is evil, and their force is not right." How shall 
we try the matter ? What judgment shall we bring to 
bear on this society — corrupt in practice and corrupt 
in principle ? Their own ? Then they are sure of a 
favourable verdict. But God's? Surely, surely, His, 
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for his judgment is ever according to truth, * He stamps 
all human character with its proper die; he calls ail 
human conduct by its proper name ; and he will in- 
fallibly lead all human cj)nduct, be it good or bad — now 
in part, and perfectly hereafter — to its appropriate issue ; 
and the result of this will be, that many supposititiously 
virtuous gains, shall turn out jto be the wages of iniqui- 
ty ; and " as the partridge sitteth on eggs, and hatcheth 
them not ; so he that getteth riches, and not by right, 
shall leave them in the midst of his days, and at his end 
shall be a fool." 

Let us step to the market, visit the workshop, and 
venture a hurried look into the counting-house ; in other 
words, let us advert to the deceptions of merchandize, 
the unfair remuneration of labour, and the artifices of com- 
merce. Not by right are riches gotten : — 

1. Ifhythe deceptions of merchandize. I am not to 
say more of the deceitful weight and the false balance — 
abominations to the Lord— than that they may be viewed 
as lying beyond the' limits of our present subject. There 
is, indeed, a desperate wickedness in him who uses them, 
and there is a gross deceitfiilness too. But he cannot 
himself be regarded, by any manner of means, as being 
the dupe of the deception. He is a rogue, and he 
knows it ; and that is the entire and undeniable fact. 
Well, he will be weighed in an even balance, beneath 
the eye of God and of the universe, and be found hor- 
ribly wanting. But it is said — and there is strong pre- 
sumption, nay, positive and irresistible evidence of its 
truth — that the commodities of merchandize are some- 
times craftily adulterated — ^that a thing is passed off 
plausibly for what it Is not ; that there are misrepre- 
sentations of quality and value; and other depths of 
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Satam, into which I have no wish, even in thought, ^o 
dive. Now these are simjdy, all cf them, so manj ways 
of lying with the purpose to defraud ; and the danger of 
beiQg drawn into them Ces in tljis,. the repdted^ and even 
the well-known practiee of other merchants— naen of fair 
name and good estate ; the confounding of the talent of 
business, which is every way respectable, with the trick 
of business, which is every way detestable ; and the al- 
leged or dreaded impossibility of getting on at all, b 
the perpetually straining competition, when put at such 
unfavourable odds by the less scrupulous practices (rf 
other eompetiftors. Well, and if this last were so, a 
wise, and honourable, and, much more, a Ghrislian man 
will be prepared to welcome honest poverty, let th^n 
take the damning wealth who may. But I deny it. Be 
just and fear not. " Verily he is a Grod that judgeth 
in the earth." It is not the theatre, certainly, for the 
triumph of truth and righteousness ; but there are many 
wonderful illustrations in it, after all, of the truth of the 
apostle's words — "Godliness is profitable unto all things, 
having promise of the life that now is, and of that which 
is to come." 

2. By the unfair remuneration of labour. " Go to 
now, ye rich men, weep and howl for your miseries that 
shall come upon you. Behold, the hire oi the labourers 
who have reaped down your fields," — let part of the 
working classes be taken to represent the whole, and 
then what the apostle adds will bring out perfectly what 
we mean, — " which is of you kept back by fraud, crieth; 
and the cries of them which have reaped are entered into 
the ears of the Lord of sabaoth." Into the agitated 
questions of political economy, as between the employ- 
ers and the employed, it is neither within my province, 
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nor in my power to enter. But there are principles of 
eternal truth and justice, which it is both easy and proper 
to enunciate. Is it not one of them that, if skill and 
capital and risk ought to have their proportionable re- 
ward, the toil of the sinews and the sweat of the brow 
ought to have theirs ? And is it not another, that it is 
just as real a robbery to keep from a man what he ought 
to get as to take from him what he has got already? 
And is it not a third, and a necessary consequence of the 
other two, that if any one man, or any class of men, is 
enriched through withholding more than is meet — I mean 
not in the way of charity ; charity has nothing whatever 
to do with this part of our subject; but in the way of equit- 
able compensation for service rendered, for work done — 
the riches are gotten, and not by right, by unrighteous- 
ness, by oppression operating in one of its most cruel and 
distressing forms ? " What mean ye that ye beat my 
people to pieces, and grind the faces of the poor?" " Thus 
saith the Lord; For three transgressions of Israel, and for 
four, I will not turn away the punishment thereof; be- 
cause they sold the righteous for silver, and the poor for 
a pair of shoes." But all that was, it may be said, in a 
very different state of society from ours — in the days of 
arbitrary power, if not of absolutely servile institutions. 
The labour-market is now free. It has every facility for 
a fair adjustment. A man may carry whatever stock of 
it he may possess where and to whom he pleases. He 
is voluntarily bargained with, and honestly paid; and 
what more would any man have? K there is suffering 
still, who is to blame ? In so far as this is a statement 
of an improved social condition, it i^ happily true. But 
supposing the result to be even more truly a matter for 
self-complacency than it is, we ought to remember that 
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there are still dependencies of the working class on those 
for whom they work, which no improvement of the kind 
can ever make to cease ; that there are, therefore, ever 
corresponding responsibilities to the fair and upright 
treatment of the dependent, resting on those on whom 
they do depend ; and that there may be many violations 
of those responsibilities which, while they are not prose- 
cutable in a court of human law, are comprehended not 
the less clearly in the range, and not the less certainly 
in the action, of the laws of the Most Highest One. 
These are the higher verities to the sound of which we 
should be always inclining our ear amidst the jangle of 
the moralities and maxims of the world. The sore evil 
still imder the sun, as we will venture to affirm it of the, 
generally speaking, too great inequality — ^we dream of 
and desire no level — in the condition of the many and 
the few, will never be cured till those same verities shall 
come to be enshrined in the bosoms of all individual 
men ; till all shall welcome and willingly obey the law 
of Christ, the echo of primeval justice — "all things what- 
soever ye would that men should do to you, do ye even 
so to them." " Masters, give unto your servants that 
which is just and equal." " He shall judge thy people 
with righteousness, and thy poor with judgment. The 
mountains shall bring peace to the people, and the little 
hills by righteousness. He shall judge the poor of the 
people; he shall save the children of the needy, and 
shall break in pieces the oppressor." K men were to 
act more in the spirit of those expected times, for the 
coming of which they often pray, the fabric of great for- 
tunes would rise, it may be, more slowly, but it would 
stand more strong, and would enclose a larger amount 
of true enjoyment. 
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3. By the artifices of commerce. What we have to 
say, on this point, goes all under the general head of 
credit. And it is not the use of the thing which is to 
be condemned, but its abuse; for, I suppose, it is to 
be taken for granted that, without credit, there could 
not be a commercial people — commerce could not exist. 
We need scarcely add, that it is only in its connection 
with the Christian morality — only in so far as the per- 
sonal conscience has a bearing on it — that we intend to 
touch the subject. Apart from such a connection — ^if 
there were no such bearing — our duty would coincide 
with our undoubted inclination to let it alone. But we 
are satisfied that there is such a connection, and a close 
one — such bearing, and a most direct and powerful one. 
We feel that there are plain, and practical, and uncon- 
trovertible principles of conduct here, for every man who 
would walk uprightly and work righteously to espouse 
and follow up ; that the teaching of these principles, while 
it can never be useless, is especially required, at present, 
by the current events ; and that, if Christianity — if the 
Bible — had nothing to say and inculcate on the subject, 
it behoved to be regarded as egregiously defective in 
its application to one of the most important and most 
pregnant departments of human character and interests. 
Credit — is not that the trusting to a man? — in commerce, 
the giving to a man the immediate use of certain moneys, 
or goods, or similiar facilities for business? Confiding in 
him that he will pay, repay, and will not allow the person, 
in any way crediting him, to be a loser by what he has 
done ? Crediting is not giving ; and here is the difference 
between the two ; a moral obligation — a legal one usually 
too — but we speak of it, at present, as a moral one, to re- 
turn or to restore. Every honest man, we say then, will 
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lay his account with justifying duly the confidence which 
has thus been reposed in him by making the stipulated re* 
turn, in the same, or an equivalent kind ; will make it a 
matter of conscience to do so as distinctly and solenmlj 
as simply not to steal ; and will see to it that he has the 
rational prospect of doing so, barring contingencies 
which cannot be foreseen or provided against. These 
may happen. Credit is given, and cannot but be given, 
on the understanding that they may ; and happening, 
they will not impair my character for integrity ; as when 
I have promised to be at a certain place, at a certain 
time, but the floods have risen, and made it impossible 
to travel the intervening distance ; or, as when I have 
promised to put some one in possession of the produce 
of a certain field, but the fire of heaven has previoasly 
descended and burnt it up. 

But this is too general. The credit goes into busi- 
ness. Are there no more specific and reliable safe- 
guards for the interest of the creditor, than the chances 
of success which are necessarily precarious, and the 
hopes of success which are usually sanguine, in the 
breast of an honest man ? Let us look at the matter 
somewhat more minutely. The simplest form of credit 
to a man employed in commerce, is by a loan of money 
from a neighbour seeing a lesser risk, and anticipating 
a personal share of the probable return ; or from a 
friend seeing, it may be, a greater risk, and having no 
anticipation of the kind. Hence, to let the risk be 
truthfully known, to use no concealment, to do every- 
thing above board, and to use all prudent conduct in 
business, — to make it really business, and not wild gam- 
bling, for some splendid, real or imaginary, stake — ^for 
which the credit was not furnished, — and to see that 
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what was furnished precisely for that stipulated purpose 
is not diverted from it to minister to personal extra- 
vagance or anything else — is required, and seems to be 
all that is required, for the acting of a strictly upright 
part. The same remarks apply to the next form of 
credit to which we advert, that of the articles of com- 
merce supplied for payment, not immediate, but defer- 
red. This is the commonest form of the thing — the 
all but universal one in the ways of business. But we 
need not dwell upon it, after what has been said on the 
former one to which it is so like, further than to add 
that, to an honest man, the obligation to make the 
stipulated return will appear to be just as sacred, just 
as necesary to be fulfilled, however much too easy 
practice, and hardening habit, and loose commercial 
moralities, may have blunted to it the consciences of 
others, as if the credit had been given in money instead 
of goods. The most complicated, and the most ensnar- 
ing form of all is when a name is given in the room 
of actual money or any other valuable material con- 
sideration, with a promise of standing good for the 
amount. Now, the thing for integrity to look to here is 
— over and above, be it remembered, whatever it had 
to look to in the two former cases of credit, which have 
been mentioned ; for they are all as binding here as they 
were there — ^plainly this, that the name is really worth 
the amount it is made to stand for. If, on the contrary, 
either by a conscious, or a careless misrepresentation of 
its value as a guarantee by the person to whom it be- 
longs, or the person who obtains the use of it, or both, 
it is made to appear what it is not, and to figure in 
commercial transactions as a reality when it is only a 
shadow, there is gross imposture. The procedure is 
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not a bit less criminal and vile than is that of the forger, 
or the coiner, or the dealer in paste jewels, passing them 
off for genuine ones, or any other of the squalid class 
who give their days and nights to the study and calcula- 
tion of what is literally called swindling ; and who, being 
caught now and then, are forthwith sent to the jail or to 
the hulks. Let us not call darkness light in one case 
and not in another — let us not put bitter for sweet in 
one man's morals, and not in those of another man. 

All this, I expect, will be immediately and univer- 
sally acquiesced in. And there is a great practical 
principle of commercial honesty in it, it will be admitted. 
But while it has been violated— not rarely violated, per- 
haps — is it so to the extent which seems to call for any 
so special warning as we are now attempting? Is it 
likely to be violated ? Can it be violated by any but 
the conscious rogue ? Not as an insulated commercial 
operation, not as a direct and single act, we are pre- 
pared to acknowledge. But if, further, by the cun- 
ning manoauvering of certain business men and business 
houses, their ingenuity being whetted, and their moral 
principle, if they ever had any, being stifled by despair 
— by the dexterous shufiling of the cards which they 
play into each others hands ; and if, especially, by the 
intervention of banks of discount, competing recklessly 
with each other, and forcing, as well as others, their own 
branch of business imprudently and unwarrantably — 
helpmg the struggle instead of hindering it — if, I say, 
by these or any other means, the original security, 
supposing it to have existed, and to have been really 
good, is distanced so as to disappear ; and if transactions 
are accumulated upon it which it was never either in- 
tended to carry or able to bear, the whole is obviously 
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one deceptive bubble ; and this is what we lay down 
here, distinctly and authoritatively, as the expounders 
of the natural rule of right, and of the morality of the 
Bible, no honest man must, on any account, have any- 
thing whatever to do with it. He must separate himself 
and his enterprises and doings — ^be they great or small 
— whatever may be the consequences, from all such 
commercial thimble-rigging as this. Not one step is he 
to take into the tainted and murky atmosphere of such 
a commercial arena. If he cannot be a business man 
without going into it, let him determine not to be a 
business man at all, but rather to betake himself to the 
humblest handicraft, and to content himself with the 
poorest fare. Let him resolve not to be driven into it 
by the insidious counsels of others, or even by their 
urgent solicitations and moving appeals. Can any man 
ask another to give him a temporary accommodation at 
the expense of working to himself an eternal loss? I 
have had a great and crying, present evil before me. 
Eank dishonesty is, at this moment, offending the eye 
and polluting the air. So many and such flagrant deeds 
has it been doing as were enough to mantle the cheek 
of every honourable business man with a burning blush 
for his order. And, one of the very worst symptoms of 
a degenerate state of feeling and opinion on such points, 
it is not ashamed, neither doth it blush. Many innocent 
persons have suffered; the public name has been tar- 
nished ; the public conscience and character have been 
wounded ; the channels of business have been perverted 
and blocked up with ruins ; what numbers, it would 
appear, have been wallowing in luxury, and rolling in 
splendour, and carrying their heads high, as if they 
were the men, who have had really as little to pay with 
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as the poorest beggar, and mudi less whereof to be 
proud. K the pulpit were to be dumb here, it might as 
well be dumb for ever. If the Christian church were 
not to be a living protest, and a wholesome example, 
and a valuable bulwark here, it would be itself the 
greatest imposture in the world. 

One word in conclu^on. Be industrious : seeking, 
by the hand of diligence, if it be God's will, even to be 
rich. But beware of being carried away from moral 
principle, from a rdigious life, by the prevailing furor of 
business, the almost terrific money-rage. " One thing 
is needful." All things are ours if we are Christ's, for 
Christ is God's. " Lay not up for yourselves treasures 
upon earth, where moth and rust doth corrupt^ and 
where thieves break through and steal ; but lay up for 
yourselves treasures in heaven, where neither moth nor 
rust doth corrupt, and ^ where thieves do not break 
through nor steal. For where your treasure is, there 
will your heart be also.". Settle it within you, that "a 
little that a righteous man hath is better than the riches 
of many wicked." 



SEEMON XIII. 

THE christian's PRIVILEaE AND DUTY IN TIME 
OF WAR * 

"Come, my people, enter thou into thy chambers, and shut thy 
doors about thee ; hide thyself as it were for a little moment, until the 
indignation be overpast. For, behold, the Lord cometh out of his place 
to punish the inhabitants of the earth for their iniquity ; the earth also 
shall disclose her blood, and shall no more cover her slain." — Isaiah 
xxvi. 20-21. 

There are two views which may be taken of war. It 
is a work of man, and a way of Grod. Under the former 
aspect it may well fill us with unmingled horror ; imder 
the latter it ought to affect us with reverential awe. 

" From whence come wars and fightings among 
you? Come they not hence, even of your lusts that 
war in your members ?" The author of evil is the 
author of war. There is no mistaking its paternity. 
There is no avoiding the tracing of that ^orious thing, 
as poets and orators, and preachers too, have so often 
styled it, stimulating the more to the bloody fi:^y those 
who were only too eager for it already, to the first 
murderer ^nd the brother-hatred which is bom of hinu 
Many question the lawfulness of even defensive war. 
They assert that aggression, however unprovoked, and 

• This sermon was preached on April 26, 1854, on the occasion of 
the National Fast, at the commencement of the Griniean War. 
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whatever dreadful consequences It may threaten, does 
not justify an appeal to arms — a thing so contrary, they 
say, to the genius of Christianity, and involving so 
flagrant an infraction of the laws of God. That the 
question is agitated, and that there are advocates ahle 
and excellent for its affirmative side, ought at any rate 
to be hailed by us as a token of the improving moral 
and religious sensibility of the times we live in. We 
cannot wonder that the question should suggest itself to 
hearts that warmly love the brother we have seen, and 
the God we have not seen ; and only heartlessness or 
folly can regard the mooting of it as worthy to be met 
with ridicule. But without entering into the question 
at present, it is sufficient for our purpose to remark, 
that no war can be defensive on both sides. On one 
or other of them there must have been lust conceiving 
and bringing forth the monster-crime. 

If idolatry is the most hideous manifestation of 
human depravity, we shall venture to say of war that 
it is the most palpable and conclusive one — conclusive 
on the point at once of its reality and power. Were 
the unfallen inhabitant of another world to take a 
moral survey of ours, we might fancy him thus to 
mark, and think, and inwardly digest his observations. 
These temples — ^magnificent but melancholy — altars, 
and objects of wood and stone, of gold and silver, living 
and lifeless, with being and without it, in whose honour 
they have been reared ! These rites ridiculous, obscene, 
and bloody, which crowds are gathering daily and hourly 
to practise in their worship ! How sad ! How horrible 1 
That creature who was originally adorned with the 
image of his Maker and mine ; and who, in his para- 
disaical state, was the envy of even the fallen archangel, 
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must have lost entirely, not only the moral image. of 
Him who made him, but the correct idea of Him. But, 
nevertheless, this very fact may account to me for the 
existence and continuance of those besotting idolatries 
in which I find him plunged. His God is to him not 
only an unseen, but an unknown one. He is ignorant 
of his attributes ; he is obtuse to his claims. His ear 
has been deafened to the loud and numerous declara- 
tions of His Almighty power and Godhead. His 
impiety is met with no direct and imavoidable remon- 
strance from within him or without him. " He has 
become vain in his imagination, and his foolish heart is 
darkened." Professing himself to be wise, he has be- 
come a fool ; and has changed " the glory of the incor- 
ruptible God into an image made like to corruptible 
man, and to birds, and fourfaoted beasts, and creep- 
ing things." But he cannot be thus ignorant of his 
social claims. These will ever be kept fresh before him. 
He will know what another feels by what he feels him- 
self. He will not be at a loss to imderstand what he 
should do to others, from being conscious of what he 
would have others to do to him. Within the circle of 
his own world, all too limited as it is for the full growth 
of what the Lord his God requireth of him, right will 
reign, and sympathy will triumph. But, O what is this 
I see again ? They are furbishing the spear ; they are 
putting on the brigandine; they are harnessing the 
war-horse; they are growing great in the science of 
gunpowder and rifles, and a hundred other infernal 
machines for blowing each other to atoms. Sometimes 
a patch of territory, sometimes a point of honour, some- 
times the hint and project of a drunken ambition gives 
commencement to their work of mutual destruction. 
Q 
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But no matter what, they go to It lustily. They ravage 
each other's fields. They burn each other's towns. They 
cut each other's throats. They make this world of theirs 
a very aceldama. They complain that they are not 
allowed to live long enough, and set about the killing 
of each other. If Death on the pale horse were banished 
forth of their world, they would themselves get up a 
proper substitute for him. They sit down, with minds 
sorely hurt and puzzled, to consider how it can possibly 
be that there is so much of evil on the earth — ^there 
being a God, and a good one ; and then proceed to fill 
it with more. Great God, thy ways are gracious, but 
theirs are cruel I Thou lovest not their death, but they 
themselves do ! "^ly ways are righteous, but their 
ways are unrighteous ! Truly and deeply is thy once 
upright creature fallen ! We have put this meditation 
into the mouth of an angel, or some other inhabitant of 
another sphere. There is no need for it there. It would 
go properly into the mind of him who does not believe, 
as yet, in the inspiration and verity of the two following 
pieces of our human history. " And God said to Adam, 
because thou hast eaten of the tree, of which I com- 
manded thee, saying, Thou shalt not eat of it ; cursed 
is the ground for thy sake ; in sorrow (shalt thou eat 
of it all the days of thy life — dust thou art, and unto 
dust shalt thou return." And " Cain talked with Abel 
his brother ; and it came to pass when they were in the 
field, that Cain rose up against Abel his brother, and 
slew him. And the Lord said unto Cain, Where is 
Abel thy brother ? And he said, I know not ; am I my 
brother's keeper ?" 

It is nothing short of an impiety to attempt to sanc- 
tify war, as many have done and do, by an appeal on 
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its behalf to Holy Writ ; and, like all impieties, it is 
absurd. " Scatter thou the people that delight in war." 
" They that take the sword shall perish with the sword." 
" His name" — the name of the Messiah, God's servant 
whom he upholds, God's elect in whom his soul de- 
lighteth — " shall be called the Prince of Peace." " Blessed 
are the peace-makers; for they shall be called the children 
of God." So say the Scriptures. They say too that 
Jehovah is " a man of war ;" that he is the God of 
battles ; that he " mustereth the host of the battle ;" 
that he gives victory and sends defeat ; that he makes 
the kings and warriors of the world his " battle-axe 
and weapons of war ;" his scourge for chastising the 
nations, and his hammer for breaking them in pieces. 
But this is only an assertion of his high and holy Pro- 
vidence over war, as over everything else that happens 
to man, or is done by him, be it good or bad. War and 
everything else that is evil is not in his will that he hath 
dictated for the conduct of man ; but it is, like every- 
thing however evil — ^the crime of Judas itself — in the 
counsel he has arranged for his own procedure, a 
coimsel which, if we know it aright, we shall know that 
it bends infallibly all the issues of human conduct to 
His own glory, while it leaves its responsibility to man 
himself. He stood in a peculiar relation to his ancient 
people. He was their theocratic King. He was the 
God in their temple, the president in their senate, and 
the general in their armies. He came, in the person of 
his Son, and appeared to Joshua — his lieutenant— under 
the walls of Jericho, in a momentous crisis of their affairs, 
equipped as a warrior with his drawn sword in his hand, 
and announced himself as the captain of the Lord's host. 
No more does he commission armies and lead them, as 
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he did the armies of the Jews to expel the Canaanites 
and do battle with the heathen nations in their neigh- 
bourhood. All that is past. It is abuse, of a kindred 
nature to many others, but still a great abuse, to make 
it a precedent. To bless the banners in his name, as if 
he sanctioned the war ; to thank him for the victory, as if 
the victory were certainly his moral smile on the cause 
which, for the time, has conquered; to make him a party, 
so to speak, in our struggle, however righteous may be 
the quarrel for which we enter on it, is to turn Him to 
the likeness of a heathen Mars with his fiery eye, driv- 
ing his car over heaps of slain, and rejoicing in the melee 
of human strife. Like that He is no more — ^it is the 
worst profaneness to entertain the remotest thought of 
his so being — than He is like the heathen Bacchus, 
presiding, with meet attendance, over the orgies of 
human intemperance. " The wrath of man worketh not 
the righteousness of God ;" and yet, God maketh " the 
wrath of man to praise him." In the words before us, 
he is represented as using war for the punishing of ini- 
quity, and more particularly for the avenging of blood. 
He will avenge the blood of any of his creatures which 
has been unrighteously shed ; and the blood of his mar- 
tyred saints, especially, whose souls have cried and still 
are crying to him from under the altar in his tabernacle, 
"O Lord, how long?" The rush of battle has often 
been, and, no doubt, shall be again the answer to that 
cry, making the bloody city desolate, and shattering the 
despot's throne. 

Entertaining these views of war, religious exercises, 
or at all events the nature of them, during a time of 
war and with reference to it, is not a matter we can so 
easily and summarily settle as some find it possible to 
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settle it. They feel that thej have nothing more to 
do than repair to the church, place the cause of their 
armies under the patronage of God, pray for victory to 
them, and then, when victory has haply crowned them, 
return and give God thanks — all this with an infusion, 
it may be, of national humiliation, whatever that may 
amount to, and of personal penitence. We have no 
sympathy with either these litanies or these Te Deums, 
which we regard as being heathenish alike. We could 
ask no better subject than just such a procedure — where 
there is so much taken for granted as well-pleasing to 
God and worthy of his providential smile, and such a 
necessary jumble of sentiments in the minds of the 
worshippers — ^by which, to expose the superstitious cha- 
racter of national religious movements, in that artificial 
meaning of the terms. But our views do warrant us to 
say that war, regarded as a fruit of human depravity, 
does loudly call for exercises, private and public, of 
humiliation and prayer, for confession of sin, and sup- 
plication of God's pardoning mercy, and preventing and 
restoring grace. And equally do they warrant us to 
say so, when war is regarded as a scourge and a terror 
and an infliction of Divine displeasure. Would we 
humble ourselves and pray were a famine to come upon 
us, or were the fell pestilence, which seems now to have 
found a haunt in our country, to rouse itself and ravin 
as it has done before ? Should we not do so then when 
an evil is felt or feared by us, so great that it is put, 
and justly put, into a triad of great evils with the other 
two we have named ? and when the evil comes not 
directly, or so directly, from the hand of God as from 
the ever-boiling depths of our own human depravity? 
We may not feel ourselves at liberty to engage in such 
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exercises, at such a tune, as at the bidding of our liege 
and much beloved Sovereign. But, surely, the foct of 
her bidding us, and others doing it at her bidding, should 
not prevent us from doing it, or from embracing what 
is afforded as a fitting opportunity of doing it. We 
shall have plenty of opportunities of making known 
and maintaining our non-conforming principles, if we 
want them, without resorting to what we should feel 
to be an unpleasant, and others might have some reason 
for calling an ungracious way of making them known 
and maintaining them, without refusing to yield to what 
we are sure are our wholesome impulses. " Come, my 
people, enter thou into thy chambers, and shut thy doors 
about thee ; hide thyself as it were for a little moment, 
until the indignation be overpast. For, behold, the Lord 
cometh out of his place to punish the inhabitants of the 
earth for their iniquity ; the earth also shall disclose her 
blood, and shall no more cover her slain." 

We shall now mention, very shortly, four chambers 
into which we are* invited by this voice of God to enter. 
They are the chambers of Faith, Meditation, Prayer, 
and Safety. 

1. The Chawher of Faith. " What time I am afraid, 
I will trust in thee." " Trust ye in the Lord for ever ; 
for in the Lord Jehovah is everlasting strength." " Be 
merciful unto me, O God, be merciful untp me ; for my 
soul trusteth in thee. Yea, in the shadow of thy wings 
will I make my refuge, until these calamities be over- 
past." " The Lord is my light and my salvation ; whom 
shall I fear ? The Lord is the strength of my life ; of 
whom shall I be afraid? Though an host should en- 
camp against me, my heart shall not fear ; though war 
should rise against me, in this will I be confident." 
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Delightful breathings of the faith divine I They are 
sufficient, as a specimen selected from many, to explain 
the chamber we mean. It is the chamber only of God's 
people, their chamber ; and it is invaluable, although it 
were merely for the mental repose which, in all imagin- 
able evil and perilous circumstances, can be found in it, 
and nowhere else can be so. Martin Luther could have 
found it, he says, and locked himself into it, and quietly 
reclined in it, although every tile on the houses of 
Worms, when he was at the dangerous Diet, had been 
a devil. " Thou wilt keep him in perfect peace, whose 
mind is stayed on thee ; because he trusteth in thee." 

In times of evil, and in times of war, therefore, when 
she is driving her chariot along with frightful noise and 
crushing wheels, there is a call to the people of God to 
the exercise of their individual faith in Him. It should 
be with them then as with a child, cowering the nearer 
to his father's side, and grasping the more firmly his 
hand, when the thunder is roaring or the earth is quak- 
ing or the ruffian mob is rushing past them on the 
street. One, and no mean good end is served by the 
evil and the alarm, if we are brought by them, in this 
way, to the exercise of a simpler and a firmer faith in 
God and our Divine Kedeemer. " Let not your heart 
be .troubled, neither let it be afi-«ud ; believe in God, be- 
lieve also in me." 

There may be doubts on the part of some about the 
propriety of choosing the profession of arms. But there 
can be none, at all deserving to be considered as charit- 
able or fair ones, about there having been many religious 
men in that profession, or about there now being such 
in our fleets and armies, and in them with the firmest 
conviction that they are consistently and honourably 
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there. Now, we say, that, in the day of battle, they are 
entitled to remember the gracious promises of God, and 
to put their trust in them; to enter into this very 
chamber of faith, in other words ; and, that, if they do so, 
while it will not unconditionally insure either their per- 
sonal safety or the fulfilment of their patriotic hopes, it 
will infuse into them the noblest kind of courage, and 
prove, in so far, a happy augury of their success. "The 
people that do know their God shall be strong, and do 
exploits." 

But there is also an invitation here to 'the people of 
God, to the exercise of faith in his friendly providence 
over the church, the world, and their native land. Over ' 
the church ; our faith here ought to be, as it has every 
reason to be, most firm and absolute. Particular 
churches may languish, expire, and be obliterated, as 
did the seven ancient churches of the Lesser Asia. But 
there should be — there can be — ^no despairing of the 
great Christian republic. Whatever city or kingdom 
or empire may go down, the Church of God is the 
Eternal City, the kingdom which shall never be moved, 
the empire on which there has been inscribed by God's 
own finger — " She shall be perpetual." " Christ, the 
Son of the living God"— she is built on this rock, and 
the gates of hell shall not prevail against her. No 
weapon that is formed against her shall prosper, and 
every tongue that is moved against her shall be put to 
shame. Up, then, with the anthem on firm voices, and 
unquailing hearts, " God is our refuge and strength, a 
very present help in trouble. Therefore will not we 
fear, though the earth be removed, and though the 
mountains be carried into the midst of the sea ; though 
the waters thereof roar and be troubled, though the 
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mountains shake with the swelling thereof. There is a 
river, the streams whereof shall make glad the city of 
God, the holy place of the tabernacles of the most High. 
God is in the midst of her; she shall not be moved; 
God shall help her, and that right early." 

Over the world — our faith is here as firm, but not 
so absolute. Appalling miseries have come upon man- 
kind by vice and atheism already, and they may do so 
again — appalling counterparts of the prophet's poetical 
description may come to be appalling realities. " I be- 
held the earth, and, lo, it was without form, and void;" — 
as if old chaos had come again — " and the heavens, and 
they had no light. I beheld, and, lo, there was no man, 
and all the birds of the heavens were fled. I beheld, and, 
lo, the fruitful place was a wilderness, and all the cities 
thereof were broken down at the presence of the Lord, 
and by his fierce anger." But God has good in store 
for the world, and greater good than it has ever yet 
seen. None need or can doubt this who believes in the 
foreshewings of God's faithful word. The earth shall 
have her millenium. " The Lord reigneth ; let the earth 
rejoice; let the multitude of isles be glad thereof. Clouds 
and darkness are round about him; righteousness and 
judgment are the habitation of his throne." Over our 
native Ismd — our faith her^ being necessarily still more 
qualified; but yet firm and high. Our patriotism 
prompts it ; and our reason, not eschewing, at the least, 
what light can be brought from Scripture to bear upon 
the subject, appears to warrant it. Our country is the 
land, the friend of the slave, the asylum of the oppressed. 
She is the emporium of Bibles, the patron of missions, 
and the home of many of the excellent ones of the earth. 
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Her spirit was never higher, nor her mtemal unity 
greater than it is now. We see not in her any of those 
indications of weakness or degeneracy which laid the 
Boman Empire, for example, in helpless prostration at 
the feet of the old northern hordes. We are a sinful 
nation, and it becomes us deeply to feel, and meekly to 
own it. Our Capernaum-exaltation to hearen might 
justly be made the ground of our Capemaum-castmg 
down to hell. But we have faith in the destinies of our 
beloved land. 

2. The Chamber of Meditation. " One would not 
choose," says the imaginative Bishop Taylor, ** the 
advanced post of a besieging army or a frontier garri- 
son, to be wise in." Such a chamber of meditation, 
however, did the psalmist David use, when he had fled 
from Absalom, and on the eve of an engagement with 
the armament of his rebellious son. *'Lord, how are 
they increased that trouble me ! many are they that 
rise up against me. Many there be which say of my 
soul, There is no help for him in God. I laid me 
down and slept ; I awaked ; for the Lord sustained me." 
** St^smd in awe, and sin not ; commune with your own 
heart upon your bed, and be still." In times of popular 
ferment, serious reflection on the true position, pros- 
perity, and duties of a people is apt to be given to the 
winds. It is when they ought to think most that they 
are likely to think least. They are ready to ride away 
without restraint or pause, on the whirlwind of their 
pride, their passion, and their Over-weening self-reliance 
— a most unwise and perilous career. He is their friend 
who seeks to throw into their minds some moderating 
^considerations. The people of God are a thoughtful 
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people — ^thoughtful for themselves and for all. " O my 
Lord, what shall be the end of these things?" "Come, 
behold the works of the Lord, what desolations he 
hath made in the earth ; he breaketh the bow, and 
cutteth the spear in sunder ; he bumeth the chariot in 
the fire. Be still, and know" — consider, meditate — 
"that I am God." We ought to meditate the terror 
of war. We ought to study to have our minds made 
deeply sensible of it, as a great and terrible evil. Is 
there no risk of our country letting this slip at pre- 
sent, having partly had the impression effaced during 
the time which has elapsed since the conclusion of 
our last great European struggle ? For war, how- 
ever we may gild it with fine names, and hide its 
horrors under laurels and painted banners, is an evil 
too great and too complicated for any pen to exag- 
gerate, or any mind to conceive — with its wounded 
and dying, its heaps on heaps of mangled and bloody 
corpses, its broken-hearted fathers and mothers and 
widows, and its thousands of orphan children ; with its 
wasted fields and plundered towns ; with its interrup- 
tion to commerce, its demoralizing influences, and the 
burdens on the industry of a people which it entails. 
Let us meditate what sins this war — a misery, whether 
successful or not — may be designed to punish — ^what 
sins, I mean, not on the part of our antagonist, but of 
our own country and our ownselves. K Russia has her 
political crimes to answer for, has Britain none ? And, 
in spite «of the clamour and loathing of the infidel or 
semi-infidel among us, we will point the accusmg finger 
at the Sabbath-breaking, profaneness, intemperance, and 
social grievances and wrongs which are, to so woeful an 
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extent, continuing to be our dishonour and our bane. 
We may also, suitably, and with a more comfortable 
effect, consider what ends of his own goodness and glory 
God may have purposed to overrule this evil, in order 
to promote. The nations may need once more, and yet 
once more, to be shaken, for taking obstructive tyrannies 
and superstitions and combinations out of the way, and 
opening doors now strongly barricaded, and levelling 
mountains and lifting valleys, for the coming of the 
Desire of all nations, and the glory of his kingdom. 
No doubt they do. Many look for the great river 
Euphrates, on which they suppose the sixth apocalyptic 
vial to be in the course of being poured out, in order 
to prepare the way for the kings of the East, in the 
Turkish Empire exclusively ; and, therefore, they are 
naturally jealous of any movement of the rulers of this 
country for helping the Turks. I have little confidence 
in any interpretation of the apocalypse, of the minuter 
kind, I can offer, and as little in any which is offered 
me by others ; I abjure the converting of that mysteri- 
ous book, as some appear inclined to do, into a code 
of political morals; but I would simply hint that the 
geography of the prophetic regions is none of the easiest 
of studies, and would suggest the possibility of a branch 
of the prophetic Euphrates flowing in Russia, in Italy, 
and in Britain itself. 

3. The Chamber of Prayer. Almost in the very 
words of the text says Christ, " when thou prayest, 
enter into thy closet, and when thou hast shut thy door, 
pray to thy Father which is in secret." We cannot 
pray for the success of any war, if we look on all war 
as sinful ; we may and ought to pray for the success of 
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this war, if you consider it just and expedient, which, I 
daresay, most of us do ; but it is not my province to 
discuss that question, nor will I be expected, in this 
place, to express any strong opinion on it. But we can 
pray that the war may be yet averted or stopped at this 
early stage of it; and for our poor brave soldiers and 
sailors ; and for our country and its rulers ; and for our 
enemy, as we unhappily must now call him — ^that, at 
least, is Christian prayer — and for that Prince of righte- 
ousness and peace, the Lord of our hearts, I hope, for 
whom prayer shall be made continually, and who daily 
shall be praised. 

4. The Chamber of Safety. And this is just what 
God believed m, devoutly meditated on, prayed to, and 
served in holiness and righteousness, is to his people, 
to all his people, and to them only. Are we, my 
brethren, of the number ? Is God our dwelling-place ? 
Is Christ our hope ? Can we apply to ourselves, with 
any measure of conscious and self-evidencing truth, the 
description, and, along with it, the promise of these 
other words of Isaiah the prophet ? '* He that walketh 
righteously, and speaketh uprightly ; he that despiseth 
the gain of oppressions, that shaketh his hands from 
holding of bribes, that stoppeth his ears from hearing of 
blood, and shutteth his eyes from^ seeing evil ; he shall 
dwell on high ; his place of defence shall be the muni- 
tions of rocks; bread shall be given him; his waters shall 
be sure. Thine eyes shall see the king in his beauty ; 
they shall behold the land that is very far off." 

'' Happy is that people, that is in such a case ; yea, 
happy is that people, whose God is the Lord." 

" Come, my people, enter thou mto thy chambers, 
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and shut thy doors about thee ; hide thyself as it were 
for a little moment, until the indignation be overpast. 
For, behold, the Lord cometh out of his place to punish 
the inhabitants of the earth for their iniquity ; the earth 
also shall disclose her blood, and shall no more cover 
her slain." Amen. 
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